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Extensive Variety of 
Fire Company Forms 


Thomas Watters, Jr., Points Out 
Lack of Uniformity at Bar 
Association Meeting 


CITES STATES’ PROVISIONS 


New York Attorney Also Tells of 
Publication of Fire Insurance 
Policy Annotations 








The present tremendous variety of in- 
surance coverages issued by fire and 
marine companies is causing some con- 
fusion to insureds and insurance counsel 
in the opinion of Thomas Watters, Jr., 
prominent fire insurance attorney of 
New York City and Washington, D. C., 
who addressed the general session meet- 
ing of the Section of Insurance Law of 
the American Bar Association at Indian- 
apolis Wednesday. Mr. Watters is chair- 
man of the committee on fire insurance 
law of the A.B.A. and as such also 
presided at the round table gathering 
on Tuesday. 

Lack of State Uniformity 

Fire insurance coverage is issued by 
fire companies, said Mr. Watters, which 
also are authorized to make insurances 
on many other kinds of property or in- 
terests in property and throughout the 
country there is marked lack of uni- 
lormity in state statutes governing these 
miscellaneous underwriting powers. Con- 
fusion arises, he said, when trying to 
relate the activities of a fire insurance 
company to a field ranging from “cov- 
erage on buildings against fire to peach 
orchards against frost and from damage 
to machinery by a disgruntled employe 
to the whims of a Summer tornado in 
scattering a farmer’s barn over the en- 
lire township. 

The wide range of such additional 
coverages and, in many instances, their 
almost complete lack of identity with 
fire’ insurance furnishes a subject of 
great practical interest to the insurance 

a , 
lawyer, said Mr. Watters. 

“The New York insurance law  pro- 
vides for the writing of—‘Fire insurance, 
Meaning insurance against loss of or 
damage incident to the extinguishment 
of a fire or to the salvaging of property 
Mm connection therewith.’ 

Companies authorized in New York 
to write such fire insurance, may also 
upon meeting certain specified capital 
and surplus requirements, write many 
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A PROPERTY OWNER WAS AMAZED... 


when the London & Lancashire agent’s study of his 

insurable values revealed that policies purchased only 
\ two years ago would, at today’s prices, leave him 
greatly underinsured! 

While the majority of people are keenly aware that 
almost every commodity is steadily rising in cost, they 
neglect to increase their insurance correspondingly. 
Alert agents, therefore, are reaping additional in- 
come by stressing the impor- 
tance of this situation—and 
providing adequate protec- 
tion for their assureds with 
up-to-the-minute coverages! 













Agents and brokers will make new friends as a result of the 
helpful Home Office assistance in situations such as this. 


London & Lancashire 
GbFéS3;zRFBGhUtCiktsaéPBP] 





THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. » ORIENT LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY «+ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- GROUP 


PANY, LTD. » SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 

















“I was born September 4, 1846. I would like to arrange for 































A Prospect at 95 


In response to a direct mail letter offering free information 
about the Social Security benefits, a return letter said: 





some additional income for one of my daughters, born December 
15, 1870. What can you do for me?” 


And to this man aged 95 our underwriter sold an annuity for 
his daughter aged 71. 

“Here is a man,” writes our general agent, “who has personally 
lived through some of the toughest years of our country’s life. 
He has seen the Union divided against itself in mortal combat, 
suffer through years of reconstruction, engage in two foreign 
wars, endure through numerous depressions including the worst in 
our history, the heroic years of the °30’s. 

“And today, when the country is again passing through dark 
days, and the future is uncertain, this man turns to life insurance 
as the one sure method of providing for the future financial 
security of his septuagenarian daughter.” 


» 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairmen of the Board President 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF INSURANCE 


Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., under act of Congress, March 3, 1879 
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Economic Dislocations 
Need Strong Control, 
Opinion of Linton 








Provident Mutual ’ President Sees 
Possible Chaos In Inflation 
Control Battle 


MAY EVEN TEST DEMOCRACY 


Tells LAA Group Life Insurance 
Is Curb On Inflation, Best 
For People 


Forces are gathering in this country 
for a “battle” over inflation which may 
cause such economic dislocations as to 
make the democratic process unwork- 
able and invoke a dictatorship to pre- 
vent chaos, in the opinion of M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia and a former 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America. Mr. Linton is regarded in the 
insurance business as a competent ob- 
server of economic trends, being much 
in demand as a speaker on the broader 
aspects of business and government as 
they affect life insurance. As featured 
speaker before the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association in Boston Wednes- 
day, Mr. Linton discussed the present 
threat of inflation. 

It is of utmost importance, Mr. Linton 
said that the administration at Wash- 
ington take a strong stand in the gath- 
ering battle over inflation controls. “In 
this battle,” he said, “selfishness on the 
part of groups in our population, be they 
farmers, workers or those engaged in 
commerce, industry, or finance, can cause 
a great deal of trouble. In fact this 
may be one of the major tests as to 
whether democracy can really function. 
If it does not, and each politically power- 
ful group uses its power without regard 
for the rights of others or for the gen- 
eral welfare, the economic dislocations 
may be so severe that dictatorship will 
of necessity be invoked in an attempt to 
bring order out of chaos.” 

Life Insurance Check on Inflation 

Because of the relatively short dura- 
tion characteristics of periods of infla- 
tion, life insurance provides the most 
likely method of furnishing adequate 
family protection in the event of a 
rise in prices, Mr. Linton stated. At the 
same time, he said that it would be 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ON GUARD 


Our agents can depend on the tried and 
tested method which leads logically to the 
sale of the John Hancock Readjustment 
Income Plan and has behind it the strong 


impetus of national advertising. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
Guy W. Cox, President 
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Boston, Sept. 29.—In every sense of 
yord the ninth annual convention of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
ion in three-day session here at Hotel 
Statler is living up to its announced 
b theme, “Designed to Help the Salesmen 
p Sell.” 

S General Chairman Lewis B. Hender- 
shot, manager of agencies, Berkshire 
Life, presided at the onening session 
this morning and his first act was to call 
Harry V. Wade, Standard Life’s gen- 
) eral manager, up to the platform to lead 
' the crowd in singing “God Bless Amer- 
» ica” and “God Save the King.” By that 
| time the auditorium was well filled, the 
registration being up to 150 with more 
vet to come. It looks like one of the 
biggest and most interesting conven- 
tions vet put on by the LAA. 

Welcome by President Davis 

A friendly welcome by President C. 
Sumner Davis—he’s with Provident Mu- 
tual Life—got this session off to a good 
start. Mr. Davis said that one of the 
biggest advantages of these gatherings 
was the opportunity to renew friendships 
and make new friends. He promised a 
profitable convention and praised the 
efforts of Chairman Hendershot and his 
hard-working committee in making this 
a reality. His was a short, sincere wel- 
' come appreciated by the LAA members. 
| Before telling about the theme of the 
| meeting Chairman Hendershot made 
everyone feel at home by having each 
delegate stand up and introduce himself. 
t The crowd then settled down to hear 
i 





Res 


Lewis Hendershot discuss the conven- 
tion theme. Because of the fine job 
f done by James M. Blake, field service 
» manager, Massachusetts Mutual, on 
e trends a vear ago, this feature was con- 
tinued. In fact, the world-wide emer- 
gency makes trend talks of greater im- 
portance this year. Foremost among 
| them will be that by M. Albert Linton, 
| Provident Mutual’s president, on “Life 
a Insurance and the Threat of Inflation.” 
. Helping Salesmen to Sell 
© Chairman Hendershot set the stage for 
a the morning’s addresses when he urged 
© that company sales promotion and ad 
| managers should not be satisfied with 
| sending out field-tested sales material 
© but should exert greater effort in selling 
© the salesmen on the effectiveness of such 
F material. In this connection he handed 
an orchid to Royden C. Berger, Con- 
© necticut Mutual’s editor of publications, 
F ‘or his succinct phrasing of the conven- 
© tion theme “Helping the Salesmen Sell.” 
Cy Norton’s Questionnaire 
The address by Cy Norton, Strath- 
F more Paper Co.’s sales promotion man- 
F ager, which came next, was both inform- 





© ative and helpfully geared to the con- 


a vention theme. His chief point was that 
@ advertising and direct mail is doing only 
&§ 50% job, and he wondered if dramatiz- 
§ 'ng of the sales material would not make 
| 't better understood and more usable 
Fin the field. In particular he recom- 
mended a visual preview of sales aids 
Eto be shown at agency conventions on 
the eve ot a campaign or before intro- 
: ducing anew policy. This is the system 
B his company uses, 

Mr, Norton then gave the results of a 
| Most significant survey of agent opinion 
on the effectiveness of life insurance 








mr 








a and advertising material. One hun- 
ao Companies sent out his question- 





By Wallace L. Clapp 


naire to fifteen of their producers, among 
them the five best producers in each 
case, and 519 returns were received. 
Questions were framed to reveal the pro- 
ducer’s honest-to-goodness thoughts on 
his company’s efforts to help him sell. 
For the most part the survey indicated 
that the life insurance companies in the 
LAA are doing a good job with their 
direct mail, their convention planning 
and their advertising. For example, 97% 
of those replying said the tools they 
received to aid them were practical and 
modern; 90% of them want more point- 
ers on the principles of selling, and 91% 
urged that bulletins containing actual 
sales experiences —not bunk nor freak 
stories—be sent to them. 

As to company advertising the survey 
indicated that 49% of those quizzed 
would like to see advance proofs of ad- 
vertisements to appear; 52% advertise in 
their local newspapers, and 77% felt 
that company advertising was practical. 
As to whether such advertising could 
be improved 80% said “yes,” and 96% 
wanted their companies’ advertising to 
continue. 

In closing Mr. Norton suggested that 
individually companies should conduct 
surveys of their own along these lines 
for more detailed information on the 
field attitude. Chairman Hendershot, on 
behalf of the association, invited the 
speaker to prepare his paper in mono- 
gram form for distribution to the LAA 


membership and this Mr. Norton prom- 
ised to do. 
Rockefeller’s 8-Point Credo 

Bart Leiper, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, offered to the convention “for 
earnest consideration” the eight-point 
credo which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
followed throughout his life. Believing 
that now is the time to “get down to 
fundamentals,” Mr. Leiper recommended 
study and application of Rockefeller’s 
guiding principles in their application to 
life insurance. Among them thrift and 
economy are held as prime necessities. 

One of the best talks of today’s ses- 
sion was by Powell Stamper of National 
Life & Accident of Nashville. In his 
address, reviewed in another column, he 
stressed that one of the weaknesses in 
life insurance promotion work is that 
there is not enough “merchandising of 
the fine material we are selling.” He 
urged: “We should practice what we 
preach in really using sales promotion to 
sell sales promotion.” 

Holgar Johnson, Institute of Life In- 
surance president, in a spirited address 
closed the morning’s session. 





Boston, Sept. 30—At this morning’s 
session C. Sumner Davis, outgoing presi- 
dent, read the report of the standards of 
practice committee (John H. McCarroll, 
chairman) indicating that in the past 
year two cases of alleged unethical prac- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Background Notes on LAA Members 


R. William Archer, publicity director, 
Southwestern Life, was formerly a 
Chamber of Commerce manager. 

Mary C. Baker, copywriter, Connecti- 
cut General, was once a teacher. 

Mary F. Barber, president’s assistant, 
Penn Mutual, was once an editorial 
assistant, the Macmillan Company. Dur- 
ing World War I she was in the U. S. 
Navy, radio work. 

J. H. Castle Graham, publicity execu- 
tive, London Life of Canada, was for- 
merly general secretary and treasurer, 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada. 

V. I. Cowie, advertising manager 
Great-West Life, Canada, coached minor 
teams in football and hockey. 

Charles E. Crane, publicity director, 
National Life of Vermont, was with the 
Associated Press. He has written a 
new book on New England Winters. 

Price R. Cross, assistant secretary of 
the Southern Life (Atlanta), was once 
secretary to the Governor; also was 
once in fire insurance. 

Fred G. East, manager field service, 
West Coast Life, at one time was an 
editor-partner in the advertising busi- 
ness. 

Charles C. Fleming, editor of publica- 
tions, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
was a member of the faculty of Augusta 
Military College. 

Charles D. Greenfield, assistant to 
president, Western Life, at one time 
was state director of publicity for Mon- 
tana. 

Thomas J. Hammer, director agency 
service, Protective Life, taught advertis- 
ing and business English at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 





Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of 
agencies, Berkshire Life, has taught in 
secondary school, high school, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau and in his 
own company’s agency schools. 

Lorry A. Jacobs, director public rela- 
tions, Southland Life, was on the edi- 
torial staff of Popular Science. 

Carleton C. Loeble, assistant to presi- 
dent, Presbyterian Ministers Fund, did 
newspaper reporting and for a period 
was on the sales promotion staff of 
General Motors. 

Cliff Mayfield, publicity manager, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life, was a civil engineer. 

Loyd Peek, assistant vice-president, 
Northern Life, has had experience as a 
telegrapher and as a radio operator at 
sea. 

Ward Phelps, consultant, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, is a for- 
mer foreign correspondent. So is Frank 
J. Price, associate manager of advertis- 
ing, The Prudential. 

Alice Roche, sales promotion mana- 
ger, Paret Agency, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia, used to be business mana- 
ger of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. 

Harry J. Syphus, assistant secretary, 
Beneficial Life, is an ex-rancher. 

Clark W. Thompson, public relations 
counsel, American National, Texas, was 
a soldier, merchant and a member of 
Congress. 

A. W. Tompkins, vice-president, State 
Farm Insurance Co., was at one time a 
county agricultural agent. 

Harry V. Wade, general manager, 
Standard Life, at one period of his 
career, was an architect. 





Lite Insurance Advertisers Study How 


To Help Salesmen Sell 


Scott Anderson Named 
President of LAA 


BART LEIPER VICE-PRESIDENT 





Secretary, Jack Morris; Treasurer, H. V. 
Wade; Powell Stamper Is Life 
Advertiser Editor 





3oston, October 1—A. Scott Ander- 
son, manager of the sales promotion sec- 
tion for the Equitable Life of Iowa, was 
elected president of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association at the Monday 
session here in Hotel Statler. He suc- 





A. SCOTT ANDERSON 


ceeds C. Sumner Davis, editor of pub- 
lications, Provident Mutual Life, who 
received general commendation for his 
busy year in office. 

Mr. Anderson joined the Equitable of 
Iowa in 1929, following ten years’ ex- 
perience as a banker and salesman. He 
was made manager of the service section 
in 1935 and advanced to his present posi- 
tion early this year. His activities as 
manager of sales promotion include 
supervision of publications, advertising, 
direct mail, production records, contests, 
conventions, as well as promotional, 
sales, and conservation material. In ad- 
dition he acts as secretary of the agency 
committee and devotes much of his time 
to agency department matters of an 
executive nature. 

Bart Leiper, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent of Chattanooga, was elected vice- 
president, which post President Ander- 
son held during the past year. Mr. 
Leiper, first secretary of LAA when it 
was organized in 1933, has served for the 
past three years as editor of its publi- 
cation, the Life Advertiser. His work 
has been outstanding in this capacity. 
He was also press chairman in 1938-39 
and also served a second term as secre- 
tary in 1939-40. 

Jack R. Morris, director of sales pro- 
motion, Business Men’s Assurance, is the 
new secretary of LAA, succeeding Carle- 
ton C. Loeble, secretary, Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund. He began his LAA 
work with the North Central Round 
Table and at the meeting here partici- 
pated as a speaker on Trends in Hu- 
manizing Premium Notices and Re- 
ceipts. He has been with Business Men’s 
Assurance since 1922, always in the 
agency and sales promotion work. 

Newly elected treasurer is Harry V. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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A large group of insurance people 
gathered with officers and directors of 
the United States Life at the home of- 
fice of the company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Thursday of last week for 
a reception to Mansfield Freeman, presi- 
dent of the company who has just re- 
turned to New York after an eight- 
month tour of the company’s Far East- 
ern territory during which he visited 
China, Hong Kong, the Philippines and 
Hawaii. 

He reports that defense activities in 
the Philippines and Hawaii have brought 
about a business boom in these terri- 
tories. Guam, Wake and Midway 
Islands, he says, are becoming veritable 
Grand Central Terminals with Clipper 
planes and ships pouring in men and 
material to strengthen these island de- 
fense outposts. He made the trip from 
Hong Kong to San Francisco via China 
Clipper. 

As for his company’s operations in 
China, Mr. Freeman stated that the 
United States Life was one of a num- 
ber of American and British companies 
writing life insurance there and despite 
adverse conditions, the United States 
Life continues to do Chinese and for- 
eign business in Shanghai and Hong 
Kong. While operations in China are 
being confined to the company’s exist- 
ing agency force, Mr. Freeman pointed 
out that agency production of new busi- 
ness in the Philippines and Hawaii is 
well ahead of last year. 

He is convinced that American life 
insurance in the future will play an 
important part in American-Far Eastern 
relations, “because it is an integral part 
of the democratic process to which these 
countries are dedicated and which their 
peoples are determined to maintain.” 

Mr. Freeman’s interests in other 
“Starr” companies here and in the Far 
East include directorships in the Amer- 
ican Asiatic Underwriters, the Under- 
writers Bank for the Far East, Inter- 
national Assurance Co., Ltd., Post Mer- 
cury Co., Asia Life. 





Mutual Life, Metropolitan Life and 
New York Life were successful bidders 
in getting the $90,000,000 American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co.’s 234% deben- 
tures this week. 





Angered because Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of Mutual Life, has made state- 
ments as an official of the New York 
Committee to Defend America, Senator 
Nye of North Dakota, isolationist, made 
a speech in Greater New York this week 
saying that if Mr. Douglas did not stop 
making predictions of what would hap- 
pen to policyholders and democracy if 
Hitler would win he would call him to 
Washington and make an insurance in- 
vestigation. 

Seen by reporters, Mr. Douglas de- 
clared: “I said in effect, and I repeat, 
that every American policyholder has a 
stake in assuring the defeat of Hitlerism. 
Neither Senator Nye nor anybody else 
can prevent me from saying that if I 
believe it. I believe it.” 

Uncle Franc’s. 

J. C. GOODE, RICHMOND, DIES 

John C. Goode, 57, active for many 
years in life insurance in Richmond, 
Va., died September 29, following a 
brief illness. Mr. Goode was an agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual for several 
vears, then became general agent for 
the State Mutual, for whom he estab- 

hed the first agency in Virginia. In 
1929 he became a special representative 

the Northwestern Mutual after hav- 
ing served the State Mutual for nearly 
ten years. 

He was elected commissioner of reve- 
nue in Richmond in 1933 and was re- 
cently renominated to that office for 
the third term. 





MANSFIELD FREEMAN 


H. H. Chase Agency of 
Pittsburgh 75 Years Old 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the H. H. Chase agency of 
the Aetna Life, Pittsburgh, was cele- 
brated at a reception and dinner at the 
Duquesne Club, September 25, with Mr. 
Chase and William H. Osborn, manager 
of the casualty branch acting as hosts. 

Among the guests were Morgan B. 
Brainard, president, Aetna life; Sea- 
born T. Whatley, vice-president; and 
Edward C. Knapp, secretary. After bricf 
talks by the guests, Mr. Whatley intro- 
duced President Brainard, the principal 
speaker of the evening. 





BALTIMORE CLU ELECTIONS 

Lester N. Towner, John Hancock, has 
been elected president of the Baltimore 
Chapter CLU. Vice-president is Law- 
rence Wilder, Aetna Life; secretary- 
treasurer, Michael Miller, Poor, Bowen, 
Bartlett & Kennedy. Directors are 
Clayton Demarest, Atlantic Life; 
Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., Connecticut 
Mutual; Morris Meyer, Metropolitan 
Life; and Maynard Nicholl, New Eng- 
land Mutual. Mr. Nicholl is retiring 
president. 


Travelers Names Nelson 


And Andersen to New Posts 


The Travelers has appointed Guy 0 
Andersen, former manager of the Life 
Accident and Group departments at De 
luth, manager of the same department, 
at Minneapolis. , 

Albert M. Nelson, previously at Min. 
n sapolis as manager has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago as assistant manager 

Mr. Andersen, previously sales man- 
ager of a Duluth baking company, joing 
the Travelers organization as a com: 
mission agent in March, 1928. He was 
made a field assistant five months later 
and in September, 1930, was promoted to 
the assistant managership of the com- 
pany’s Duluth branch. Two years later 
he became its manager. 

Formerly superintendent of schools in 
Fairbury, Nebraska, Mr. Nelson was 
originally employed by the Travelers as 
a field assistant at Omaha in July, 1926, 
He was successively made field assistant 
and assistant manager at Dallas, man- 
ager at St. Paul, and manager at Min- 
neapolis. 





S. N. Colquhoun has been named ad- 
vertising manager for the Continental 
Life, Toronto, succeeding G. P. Winshi», 
who has resigned after ten years in that 
position. 











An Opportunity Too Good 


To Pass Up! 





All Successful Personal Producers in New York City with Agency Management 


Ambitions should read the following proposition carefully—and then act. 





For a young man, ambitious and clean- 
cut, between 28 and 35 years of age, with 
two or three years of life insurance selling 
experience and a production record of 
$150,000 a year, here is a real oppor- 
tunity! A potentially important post 
awaits you in our agency, one of the 
oldest in New York, where, without cur- 
tailing your present personal production 
efforts you can assume unit managership 
or supervisory responsibilities. 

Basis of compensation would be a 


reasonable salary plus commissions 
earned on your personal business. 


Your future income as a Unit Manager 


“Opportunity” Box 1415 
The Eastern Underwriter 


94 Fulton St., New York 


or Supervisor will be in direct proportion 
to the results obtained from your Unit 
Management or supervisory efforts. The 
company you will represent is one of the 
top ranking companies in America and 
your agency, progressively alert, is one of 
the oldest in the city. 


Please, in your response, state frankly 
and freely your ambitions, experience and 
production results. All letters will be held 
in strict confidence. We would like to 
know about your personal and educa- 
tional background and, if possible, send 
along a recent photograph of yourself. 
Address: 
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Commissioner Hobbs 
Asks Uniform Tax Law 


TO STOP RETALIATORY TAXES 


Tells Canadian Supervisors That He 
Has Encouraged Purchase of 
Canadian Bonds 


“Would it not be advisable to have a 
uniform premium tax law throughout 
Canada and the United States?” was the 
question asked by. Charles F. Hobbs, 
Insurance Commissioner ot Kansas and 
f the National Association of 

Insurance Commissioners in his recent 
address before the Toronto convention 
of the Association of Superintendents 
of Insurance of the Provinces of Canada. 

Discussing this subject, Commissioner 
Hobbs said: 

“In reviewing a late report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
Dominion of Canada I noted it showed 
various ways of collecting taxes as well 
as different rates charged on premiums. 
The provinces seem to be as individual- 
istic as ‘The States.’ With us some states 
charge as low as 1%, while others collect 
as high as 4%, and I am wondering 
whether you have reciprocal or retalia- 
tory laws such as we have. Frankly 
it seems to me that both the provinces 
and ‘the States’ should endeavor to co- 
operate with each other.” 

Such a uniform law, he stated would 
simplify collections of taxes and relieve 
the companies of the troublesome task 
of filing many different kinds of tax 
statements and meeting the requirements 
of retaliatory laws. 

After reviewing briefly the history of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and relating its achieve- 
ments, Mr. Hobbs pointed to the close 
ties existing between the United States 
and Canada, and stated that he has 
encouraged life companies “in my own 
state to purchase Canadian bonds.” 

Bonds Above Market 

“Should these obligations go below 
par, if it becomes necessary because of 
the companies’ financial condition, they 
will be allowed to carry the bonds at 
more than their market value. It is my 
intention that they will be permitted, if 
need be, to carry them even at par until 
the present conflict is ended. I think 
this position is sound, for the reason 
that life insurance contracts deal with 
the future, and it will be many years be- 
fore their policies mature either by death 
or otherwise, and by that time, even 
though there may have been a deprecia- 
tion during the lifetime of the bond it 
will be worth par at maturity. In the 
event this conflict, in which you are now 
engaged, be lost (which God forbid), 
and Canada be compelled to repudiate its 
obligations, then I am fearful of what 
might be the value of any bonds. 

_ “The United States is not yet engaged 
in what is termed as a ‘shooting war,” 
he continued, “but let Canada be at- 
tacked, and that moment ‘we are in,’ not 
only for the protection of this great 
country, but for the preservation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the American 
democracy. 

“Facing this dilemma every line of 
business endeavor will be put to the test, 
but the one that has and will be the 
most important factor is the life in- 
surance companies with their enormous 
resources, life insurance does more for 
the building of a nation than any other 
line of business activity. It has pros- 
pered in our countries because the in- 
sured buys it voluntarily (possibly some 
Persuasion by the agent) realizing his 
obligation to his dependents and to 
society, 

“The principles upon which insurance 
18 founded are as dependable and un- 
changing as are Euclid’s elements. We 
have some mathematical information re- 
garding life insurance which has been 
known for thousands of years. It is 
known ‘hat there were life expectancy 
tables in existence 2,000 years ago. These 
tables have been extended since then 
and materially altered only as mortality 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Kaiden-Keystone Phete 


E. W. Allen and H. Arthur Schmidt holding the framed tribute to them signed by 
all agents and staff of the Allen & Schmidt agency. 





W. E. Jones Heads 
Home Office Group 


WITH PROVIDENT L. & A. 
W. K. Fritz, Lamar Life, Talks on War 
Clause; Dr. R. P. Mackey on 


Neurotic Factors 


W. Edgar Jones, Provident Life & 
Accident, was elected president of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
at the September 26 session of the con- 
vention of that organization in Chicago. 
Other officers are vice-president, D. P. 
Alport, Business Men’s Assurance; vice- 
president and editor of papers; a new 
office, John R. Ward,;United States 
Life; secretary - treasurer, . Walter R. 
Lehmkuhl, American Reserve Life (re- 
elected). Mr. Jones. has been a member 
of the executive committee. 

New members of that committee are: 
Ralph K. Dunn, Security Life & Acci- 
dent; Chris C. Hamlet, Home Security ; 
J. E. Van Arsdell, Southwestern Life; 
and Joseph F. Walleck, Knights Life. 

War Risk. Clause 

Principal subject of discussion at the 
Friday session was the war risks clause. 
In discussing this, Walter K. Fritz, La- 
mar Life underwriting manager and re- 
tiring president of the Institute, said 
that the extreme caution with which life 
companies are underwriting men of draft 
age is one that has been “virtually thrust 
onto us,” and said that “the situation is 
made no easier since many of the state 
departments are in disagreement.” 

Round table discussions and clinics oc- 
cupied much of the three-day confer- 
ence, with Ordinary and Industrial Sec- 
tions each having their own discussion 
eroups, in which questions submitted in 
advance were considered and case his- 
tories were thoroughly analyzed. 

One of the important papers was that 
of Dr. R. P. Mackey. professor of neu- 


rology, University of Illinois, whose sub- 


ject was “Neurotic Factors in Applicants 
for Life Insurance.” 


Sees No Threat of 
Currency Inflation 


D. B. WOODWARD TELLS LOMA 
Life Office Management Ass’n At Cin- 


cinnati Meeting Hears Views of 


Mutual Life Man 


Serious currency inflation, despite the 
trend of current spending and rising 
prices, is not a likelihood in this country, 
Donald B. Woodward, research assist- 
ant to the president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, told the 
Life Office Management Association, at 
Cincinnati Tuesday. 

“Loose finance is today much more apt 
to lead to greater government control 
than to inflation,” Mr. Woodward said. 
‘But the probability of inflation such 
as France and Germany experienced in 
the 1920’s is negligible. Just as the 
Maginot Line concept of how this war 
would be fought proved fallacious, the 
pattern of financial consequence may 
differ greatly from the last war.” 

Mr. Woodward cited the following 
factors in this country which tend to 
minimize the danger of serious inflation: 

1. Extreme price changes are not as 
likely under the expanded intervention 
and control of government in this field; 

2. Inflation tendencies are limited by 
the unparalleled productive power of 
this country, price rising tendencies be- 
ing confronted with supplies so great as 
to beat prices downward; 

3. This country’s much higher degree 
of self-sufficiency in resources and abil- 
ity to pay reduces the need to buy 
abroad and increases the ability to buy 
abroad if needed, thus removing one of 
the important inflation factors; 

4. Capital flights aboard from domes- 
tic alarm constitute another inflation 
factor not now existing, as no foreign 
refuge exists today; 

5. Government controls, some of 
which have already been adopted. 

“Many methods of government con- 


Allen & Schmidt Agency 
Enjoys 15th Anniversary 


PARTY AT J. A. SCHMIDT’S HOME 


“Dean” T. H. Hodgkinson on Behalf of 
Staff Presents Tributes to General 
Agents; Their Respective Careers 


Nearly fifty members of the Allen & 
Schmidt agency, New England Mutual 
Life, New York City, joined with the 
general agents—E. W. Allen and H. 
Arthur Schmidt—last Saturday in cele- 
brating the fifteenth anniversary of their 
successful partnership. The party was 
held at Mr. Schmidt’s attractive home 
in Ridgewood, N. J., and its highspot 
was the presentation of framed tributes 
to each of the general agents from the 
agents and staff. Appropriately, Thomas 
H. Hodgkinson, dean of the agents—hav- 
ing more than twenty-five years’ service 
with the agency and its predecessor— 
made the presentation. The entire per- 
sonnel of the agency signed the tributes. 

The Allen & Schmidt partnership be- 
gan in 1926 when E. W. Allen, branch 
manager up to that point, invited Arthur 
Schmidt, his star producer, to run the 
agency with him. Mr. Schmidt had rolled 
up an impressive volume of business, be- 


ing consistently in the million dollar 
class. He and Ed Allen clicked from 
the start. Today their agency is close 


to the top in production standing among 
New England Mutual agencies. 


Many Contributions to the Business 


Many have been the contributions of 
both Ed Allen and Arthur Schmidt to 
the life insurance business. Mr. Allen 
held the presidency of the Life Man- 
agers Association of Greater New York 
for four successive terms during the de- 
pression years of 1932-36. He is also a 
past president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, and in point 
of service is one of the “elder statesmen” 
among the city’s general agents. 

Arthur Schmidt has been chairman of 
nearly every important committee of the 
Life Underwriters Association and now 
heads its ways and means committee. A 
past vice-president ot the Life Mana- 
gers, he is serving this year as head 
of its planning committee. He is also 
a past president of the New England 
Mutual’s General Agents Association. 

These contributions were definitely in 
Thomas H. Hodgkinson’s mind as he 
made his presentation speech. But of 
equal importance was the point he made 
as to the esprit de corps which prevails 
in the Allen & Schmidt agency, and the 
pride of association which is felt by 
members of the staff. On behalf of the 
personnel he pledged continued loyalty 
and looked ahead to fifteen more years 
of accomplishment. ; 


Allen Stresses “Heart Appeal” 


In responding, General Agent Allen 
spoke of the satisfaction derived from 
“friendships made through the years.” 
These are what count the most in his 
opinion. “It’s the heart appeul that sells 
life insurance, that cements friendships, 
that builds good fellowship,” he said. 
Mr. Schmidt spoke in similar vein. 

Social hit of the party was the im- 
Promptu crooning and dancing numbers 
by Laura C. Price of the office staff, who 
is a daughter of Frank J. Price, asso- 
ciate advertising manager of the Pru- 
dential. Mrs. H. Arthur Schmidt was 
the gracious hostess, and many of the 
wives attended including of course Mrs. 
E. W. Allen. 

Interestingly, the Allen & Schmidt 
agency is a direct successor to the New 
England Mutual agency established in 
New York in 1845, nearly 100 years ago, 
which makes it probably the oldest life 
insurance office in the citv. Its first 
manager was John Hopper, father of the 
famed DeWolf Hopper. 





trol are available,” Mr. Woodward con- 
tinued, “including direct price control, 
stimulation of savings to restrict pur- 
chasing, forced savings, numerous types 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Jack Morris Analyzes 
Notices and Receipts 


ADVISES HUMOR TO L. A. A. 


Notices of Only 42% of Companies 
Have Conservation Message; 
Enclosures Diverse 


Jack R. Morris, director of sales pro- 
motion, Business Men’s Assurance and 
new secretary, Life Insurance Advertis- 
ers Association, successfully combined a 
humorous note with a_ serious study 
when he analyzed the “Trends in En- 





JACK R. MORRIS 


for Premium Notices and Re- 
ceipts” at the Boston convention Sep- 
tember 29-October 1. 

“The theme song of all insurance ad- 
vertising,” said Mr. Morris, “has be- 
come ‘Let’s Be Human’ and this trend 
has even reached out and touched the 
premium notices—and that is a long 
reach indeed, for premium notices like 
their cousins, the letterheads, are usual- 
ly very sacred forms.” 


} 
ciosures 


Gateways to Future Business 


Many and many a time a thoughtful 
word is just the tiny impetus needed to 
topple a decision toward keeping the 
policy in force. The most of us fall in 
the middle class group and how well we 
can understand this truth. We're will- 
ing to walk two or three blocks out of 
our way to do business with the people 
we like and we’ll go four or five blocks 
out of our way to avoid those we don’t. 

In other words, these 600,000,000 pieces 
of paper that we send out at regular 
intervals aren’t necessary evils—they’re 
the gateway to more friendly relations 
and the stepping stones to future busi- 
ness. 

Coming to the analysis of the survey 
made of fifty-seven companies, Mr. 
Morris continued: 

“The first seven questions are about 
premium notices and receipts. 

“Most of you will be interested to 
learn that 60% of the companies use 
two colors of ink in printing their no- 
tices and receipts. Generally speaking, 
black was used for the body type and 
color for heads and illustration. Mod- 
ern type faces seem to be getting the 
call, with Metro and Stymie the evident 
enough, only 
4 a conservation message on 
their notices or receipts—yet almost 
without exception there was ample 
space on these forms for at least a brief 
message to the policy owner. Incidental- 
ly I collected quite a number of billing 
forms used by public utilities and found 
that almost 100% have a conservation, 
or selling message, on their notice. 

“Among our companies I found that 


favorites. Surprisingly 


12% have 


Anderson President 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Wade, general manager, Standard Life 
of Indianapoiis. He has been a mem- 
ber of the LAA since 1937 and was gen- 
eral chairman of last year’s convention 
at Washington, D. C. Mr. Wade is also 
chairman of the insurance journal com- 
mittee. He started his executive duties 
with the Standard Life earlier this year 
after four years with American United 
Life, Indianapolis, as vice-president. 

Powell Stamper, sales promotion man- 
ager, National Life & Accident of Nash- 
ville, is the new editor of the Life Ad- 
vertiser, succeeding Bart Leiper. He 
has been membership chairman this year 
and last year was press chairman. His 
career in life insurance, starting in 1925, 
has embraced plenty of actual field ex- 
perience. 

In addition to these officers, the fol- 
lowing were elected to the executive 
committee: Victor I. Cowie, Great-West 
Life of Canada; Russell B. Reynolds, 
American Mutual Life; Micou  F. 
Browne, Occidental Life; L. B. Hender- 
shot, Berkshire Life; C. Sumner Davis, 
Provident Mutual; and Carleton C. 
Loeble, Presbyterian Ministers Fund. 





11% attempt to sell additional insurance 
at the time they remind the policy 
owner of premium due or send a re- 
ceipt. In most instances the selling 
message is on the receipt. One person 
pointed out that you can hardly expect 
a man to rush out and buy additional 
insurance when he gets a bill for what 
he now has. 

“Thirty-three percent use illustrations 
most of which are small figures or de- 
signs and add a friendly note to the 
form. 

“Thirty-seven 


percent use different 


Feature Sales Helps 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tice in company advertising were in- 
vestigated. Mr. Davis felt the continua- 
tion of this committee was justified. 

A. Scott Anderson, incoming  presi- 
dent, reported for the cooperation with 
the Institute of Life Insurance com- 
mittee which has met three times in 
the past year with the institute staff. 
These conferences resulted in a better 
understanding of the institute’s work. 
This committee has made a place for it- 
self and will be continued, it is expected. 

The final item of business was a reso- 
lution offered by Nelson A. White, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, who urged that the 
Association support the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertisers Association in its campaign 
against the misuse of the mails “by cer- 
tain organizations” to spread subversive 
propaganda. The resolution, which was 
warmly seconded, read: “Subject to ap- 
proval of the incoming executive com- 
mittee, a letter be sent to each member 
of the United States Senate urging that 
the abuse of the franking privilege of 
certain organizations be abolished.” 

The four formal speakers on Tuesday 
morning’s program, which was well re- 
ceived, included: Jack R. Morris, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; John Marshall 
Holcombe, manager, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; Franklin R. Amthor, 
Equitable Society, and John Hill, New 
England Mutual. 

At luncheon Tuesday William Sexton, 
Great Southern Life of Dallas, was host 
to a dozen members of the Southern 
Round Table attending this convention. 





colored stock for first and second no- 

tices, receipts or to distinguish life and 

accident and health insurance. 23% use 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Security Chief Sale 
Motif, Says Amtho 


CITES OPTIONS AT L.A.A, MEET 
Agent and Public of 1916 and 194] Com. 
pared; Cites Advantage of Insur. 

ance Idea 
Comparing the public’s ideas of y. 
curity in 1916 and those of today, Fran} 
R. Amthor, superintendent of agen 
training, Equitable Society, in an 1- 
dress before the Life Insurance Adver. 


tisers Association at Boston Septemhe; 





FRANK R. AMTHOR 
30 stressed the outstanding mctif, name 
ly security, in the sale of life insurane 
today. 
Ideas of Security, 1916 and Now 


This objective, said Mr. Amthor, | 
being sought chiefly through the us 
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of the settlement options and program-) comba 


ming. In contrast to the 1916 idea tha 


family security could be best attained) 
through bond, stock and mortgage in) 


vestments with some attention to sav 
ings and to a few thousands of lif 


insurance—“for the most part he couli 
not tell why he bought $5,000 instead oi 
$4,000 or $6,900"--the individual today) 
has come to vealize the security which) 


life insurance brings through the pri 


ciple of comhiaed funds, state super 


sion, geographic distribution and grea 
diversity. 
“For example,” he continued, “the ma 


who leaves his insurance proceeds 0! 
deposit at his death may not alone guar} 
antee a minimum rate of interest durin’ 
the lifetime of his beneficiary, but ay 
also guarantee that the principal su") 
will be paid intact without loss to? 


secondary beneficiary at the death 0 
the primary beneficiary” and “can s¢t 
tle his insurance proceeds under an 
stallment option that will positively guat 
antee the payment of a stipulated month 


ly income for a definite period of years Pf 
Likewise, Mr. Amthor said the sale“) 
man of today is greatly different frompy 


the agent of 1916 who backed the hears 


to the door and sold largely on rates 


special features and net cost. . 
He then turned to a discussion ? 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Problems Arising From 
Use of War Clauses 


pIscUSSED AT ABA _ SESSION 
W, Colquitt Carter, Atlanta Attorney, 
Stresses Need for Uniformity; 
Attitude of Courts 

Special problems confronting life in- 
qrance companies due to war condi- 
ons were discussed before the life in- 
girance law round table at the Amer- 
ican Bar Association meeting in Indian- 
apolis on Tuesday by W. Colquitt Carter 
of Atlanta. Ralph H. Kastner, legislative 
counsel of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, was chairman of this session. 

War clauses and legal aspects of their 
ye were discussed at length by Mr. 
Carter. He explained that the purpose 
of a war clause is to guard against an 
unfavorable selection of risks due to the 
increased exposure resulting from mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war. 
Life insurance premiums are based upon 
peace-time mortality and could not rea- 
gnably be expected to cover increased 
death rates on new business written 
during war times. Substantial uni- 








jormity in the use of war clauses by life 
insurance companies, he said, is of great 
importance to policyholders, insurance 
companies, insurance commissioners, 
lawyers, courts and the public generally. 
Attitude of Courts 
Provisions of a life insurance policy 
which limit the liability of the insurer 
in the event of death occurring during 
military or naval service have been uni- 
formly upheld as not being contrary 
to public policy. But war clauses, wh'le 
sustained in this respect, have received 
harsh treatment at the hands of most 
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liarly 
'o make for certainty in that the ques- 
tion of liability is made dependent upon 
the status of the insured. 
the well known fact that those engaged in 
military, naval or air service in time of 
War are subject to additional risks and 
hazards from disease, exposure and acci- 


time as the 


Words “war 
Clared or 


courts on all questions of construction 
or interpretation. In many instances 
courts have gone to extreme lengths in 
holding a war clause inapplicable to the 


» facts of a case at hand and in holding 


the insurer liable. Courts and juries 
have resolved all conceivable doubts 
against the insurer so that the practical 
result of the use of war clauses was 
that the coverage excluded only deaths 
which resulted from actual engaging in 
combat. 

Mr. Carter reviewed types of war 

clauses used in World War I and dis- 
cussed some of the court decisions bear- 
ing on their interpretation. He recalled 
that the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, in cooperation with 
companies, drafted a recommended uni- 
form war clause which provided limited 
liability for: 
_ “Death occurring either (1) while the 
insured is in military, naval or air serv- 
ice of any country at war, whether such 
war be declared or undeclared; or (2) 
within six months after the termination 
of such service as a result of wounds, 
Injuries, or diseases suffered or con- 
tracted while in such service.” 

Commenting on this, Mr. Carter said: 
The foregoing clause makes the ques- 
tion of limited liability dependent upon 
the status of the insured at the time of 
his death or at the time of receiving the 
Injuries or contracting the disease which 
results in death and eliminates all ques- 
tion of causation as the test of re- 
stricted liability. The clause as drafted, 
undertakes to get away from the old 


Controversy as to whether or not death 


results from a hazard or danger pecu- 
Incident to military service and 


It recognizes 


ental injuries as well as the dangers 
tT actual combat. On the other hand. 


the Proposed clause does not impose any 


Imitation upon the coverage until such 
country is actually at war. 
t was thought advisable to use the 
whether such war be de- 


undeclared” because of the 


Farm Loan Prepayment 
Privileges Broadened 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY'S ACTION 
Unlimited Payments at Any Time With 
Interest to Date Regardless of 
Note Terms 





To enable farmers to reduce their 
debts the Equitable Society has notified 
its farm loan borrowers of a liberaliza- 
tion of prepayment privilege by which 
they can take advantage of their present 
improved situation. : 

Major Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
said the Equitable is now prepared to 
accept payments on principal in any 
amount at any time, with interest to 
the date payments are received regard- 
less of the terms of the note, provided 
that the funds used for this purpose are 
from farm income. It is always sound 
business to use income for this purpose 
when times are good and it is particu- 
larly important today when our Govern- 
ment as a matter of national policy is 
urging thrift and debt reduction as a 
safeguard against inflation incident to 
the development of our national defense 
program. 

What Helps Farmer Helps Investor 


In instructions to Equitable’s farm 
loan supervisors President Parkinson 
said: 


“The Equitable’s objective in making 
farm loans is to help farmers buy farms 
of their own and eventually have them 
free and clear. We are urging farmers 
to get out of debt even though we want 
to maintain our investments in good 
farm mortgages because we know that 
what is best for farmers is best for in- 
vestors in farm loans. 

“While as a service to you and other 
farm borrowers we are offering you the 
opportunity of making payments on your 
loan at any time, we want you to know 
that the Equitable believes in the sound- 
ness of conservative farm loans.” 





NEW LOW-COST POLICY 





Great-West Assurance Issues New 
Graduated Premium Form; Low 
Rates Till Fifth Year 

The Great-West Assurance of Canada 
has issued a new low-cost insurance 
contract, called the Graduated Premium 
Policy, specifically designed to meet the 
need for low-cost insurance in this time 
of raising living costs. 

Out of a total of $930,000 of insurance 
written September 15, on the first day 
the new contract was launched, $450,000 
was issued under the new form. 

The first vear premium is one-half 
that of an Ordinary policy, then increases 
over five years until in the fifth and 
successive years, the premiums is rela- 
tively equal to Ordinary with a slight 
increase. 

In announcing this new policy the 
Great-West directors and executives 
gave impetus to the campaign by lend- 
ing support through adding to their 
own insurance under the new plan. The 
managers, agents, and members of the 
company, also demonstrated their en- 
thusiasm by adding to their insurance. 

The Winnipeg branch topped the list 
in opening day sales. Its portion of the 
$930,000 sold was $103,000. Ottawa came 
second with $82,000; Chicago, $76,000; 
Hamilton, $65,000; Southern Illinois, 
$59,000; and the Brandon agency, $56,000. 

Minimum policy issued under the 
Graduated Premium Plan is $2,000, avail- 
able to all ages from 15 to 60. It car- 
ries the regular cash and loan value 
after the third year and the contract 
shares in the dividends paid by the com- 
pany. 


change in the custom of nations as to 
the method of initiating a war. Wars 
today are fought and won without a 
formal declaration of war. The existence 
of a state of war, whether declared or 
undeclared, should be the determining 
factor.” 


New England Mutual 
Has New Income Policy 


FILLS SOCIAL SECURITY GAP 


Provides Income from Assured’s Death 
to a Terminal Date Between 


60 and 70 


A new policy providing monthly in- 
come beginning at the insured’s death 
and continuing until a specified terminal 
date, usually coinciding with the date 
when either assured or his wife would 
have reached 65, has been issued by the 
New England Mutual Life. 

The terminal date may fall between 
the insured’s sixtieth and_ seventieth 
birthdays. The contract is a separate 
policy, not a rider, hence may be added 
to existing programs of policies in any 
company. It is a form of term insur- 
ance, has no cash or loan values, and 
will share in dividends, which may be 
used to reduce the premium or increase 
the amount of income. 

Policy provisions as summarized by 
the company: 

“1. Monthly income of the amount 
the insured chooses until the terminal 
date he specifies. Usually the date will 
be determined by the time when he 
would have reached age 65, or when his 
wife would become eligible for Social 
Security or other retirement benefits. 

“2. Monthly income for at least four 
years, if death occurs within four years 
prior to the terminal date. 

“3. Annual dividends which may be 
used to reduce the premiums or allowed 
to accumulate at interest. 

“4. Privilege of applying the premium, 
through use of the conversion option, 
to various life or endowment forms, 
without question of insurability if the 
change is made at least ten years be- 
fore the terminal date. 

“Tt does not supplant the protection 
of other life insurance policy forms— 
but provides most efficiently for specific 
needs under present-day conditions.” 

The company’s announcement states: 

“This new coverage stands ready to 
fill the gap in case of death during the 
years when the insured’s earning power 
is highest and his family most dependent 
on him—the years between now and his 
retirement age. By providing an income 
during those crucial years, it fits exactly 
into the period which remains unpro- 
tected by Social Security benefits and 
by many retirement plans. It is a sep- 
arate policy, which may be added to any 
existing program.” 





Dividends for Paid-Up 
Additions Not Taxable 


The Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia has ruled that dividends from life 
policies are not taxable when applied 
to paid up additions. The commission 
said: “We are of the opinion that the 
principal question is not entirely free 
from doubt and this being so it is our 
view that the long continued adminis- 
trative construction should be decisive 
against collection of a tax upon the 
amount of dividends in participating life 
insurance policies which are paid in the 
form of paid-up additions to the face 
value of such policies.” 

Superintendent of Insurance Bowles 
had brought the matter before the com- 
mission when some $50,000 in taxes 
were involved covering a period of five 
years. The informal opinion of the com- 
mission was that a new law would have 
to be passed before such a tax could be 
levied. 


TRAVELERS MANAGER DIES 

George J. Scott, manager at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. for the Travelers, died 
last week after a long illness. He was 
60 years old, and had been manager for 
the company at Grand Rapids for eleven 
vears. Before that he was branch man- 
ager at Sioux City, Iowa, and at Denver. 





Common Stocks Hearing 
In New York Oct. 20-21 


TO BE AT 80 CENTRE STREET 


Russell Wright of Joint Committee on 
Revision of Insurance Law 


Will Preside 


The Joint Legislative Committee on 
Revision of the Insurance Law, New 
York State, will hold public hearings in 
New York City on October 20-21, be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock in the morning. 
Hearings will be in the Public Service 
Hearing Room, 80 Centre Street, New 
York City, and will deal with the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1) Shall trustees be permitted to invest in 

insurance company stocks? 

(2 Shall life insurance companies be permit- 

ted to invest in common stocks? 

Chairman of the committee is Russell 
Wright of Watertown, N. Y. “Since 
both subjects are of great importance 
to citizens of this state,” said Chairman 
Wright, “the committee desires to have 
a very general discussion and anyone 
who feels he has something worth while 
to add to the discussion will be given 
an opportunity to be heard.” 





R. B. PROCTOR’S NEW POST 


Resigns From Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau Staff to Go With 
L. C. Burwell in Houston 


Robert B. Proctor, CLU, who has been 
a member of the staff of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford 
since 1939, has just rejoined the Planned 
Estate Associates, president of which is 
Lewis C. Burwell, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. The Planned Estate Associates 
will open a new office in Houston, Tex., 
of which Mr. Proctor will be> resident 
manager. 

During his two years with the Re- 
search Bureau he has been a member 
of the staff of consultants, visiting many 
of the Bureau’s member companies and 
agencies. He has taken part in the 
Schools in Agency Management and 
has served in an editorial capacity on 
a number of Bureau publications. 

A native of North Carolina, Mr. Proc- 
tor attended Rollins College in Florida 
and then studied finance at the Babson 
Institute in Massachusetts. He joined 
the Planned Estate Associates in their 
Charlotte office in 1932. Three years 
later he became associated with the Os- 
borne Bethea agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual in New York City as assistant to 
the general agent. While in New York 
he maintained his connection with the 
Planned Estate Associates, serving as 
New York representative. 





COMPANIES PAY BONUSES 


Connecticut Mutual, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Act to Offset Rise in 
Living Costs 

Bonuses for the purpose of assisting 
salaried employes meet the rising costs 
of living have been announced by the 
Northwestern Mutual and the Connecti- 
cut Mutual. 

The Connecticut Mutual bonus will 
affect more than 500 home office em- 
ployes, and amounts to $160 for each 
married male employe whose salary is 
$5,000 or less and $80 for all other clerical 
employes and others on an hourly basis. 
It will be paid in quarterly installments. 

The Northwestern Mutual bonus, was 
announced by President Michael J. 
Cleary. It is a 5% bonus to all employes 
receiving salaries of $3,000 or less. The 
total cost to the company for the 1,500 
employes affected will be between $60,- 
000 and $70,000 per year. 

DEATH OF A. W. SWARTS 

Arthur W. Swarts, 70, manager at 
Wilmington, for the Mutual Life of 
New York for more than thirty years, 
died September 25 at his Summer home 
in Atlantic City. Mr. Swarts had re- 
tired in 1934. 
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Nashville Honors F. L. Rowland Tells Regional for New i 


John A. Witherspoon 





AT DINNER ON SEPTEMBER 29 
Many State and Company Officials Are 
Present; New NALU President 


Tells Objectives 





John A. Witherspoon, new president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, was the guest of honor Sep- 
tember 29 at a testimonial dinner in his 
home town, tendered by the Nashville 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Witherspoon was presented by 
Sam McGaw, Connecticut Mutual, presi- 
dent of the Nashville association and 
master of ceremonies. Mr. McGaw told 
the more than 300 guests that Mr. With- 
erspoon was the fourth president of the 
National Association to come from the 
South. 

In his address, the new president stated 
the objectives of his administration would 
be, among other things, the elimination 
of the unqualified agent and the im- 
provement of the ability of all agents. 

He also declared that “The National 
Association is doing all in its power to 
help put the bridle on inflation.” He 
insisted at another point in his talk that 
“We must not tax the thrift of the 
American people, and for that reason 
the National Association is strongly op- 
posing the Congressional proposal to 
place a tax on insurance premiums.” 

Leading the list of testimonial speak- 
ers was Governor Prentice Cooper, who 
reminded the audience that the late Dr. 
John A. Witherspoon, father of the guest 
of honor, had served as president of his 
organization, the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

Other notables at the dinner were State 
Insurance Commissioner James M. Mc- 
Cormack; Eldon B. Stevenson, vice-pres- 
ident, National Life & Accident, who 
represented C. A. Craig, chairman of the 
hoard, unable to attend: Sidney S. Kee- 
ble, legal counsel, Life & Casualty, rep- 
resenting President A. M. Burton; T. 
Graham Hall, Hall & Benedict, presi- 
dent, Nashville Chamber of Commerce; 
Cecil Wood, president. Volunteer State 
Life; J. Harry Wood, vice - president, 
Tohn Hancock; William M. Houze, John 
Hancock general agent at Chicago and 
past president of the Hancock General 
Agents Association: Tom Proctor, com- 
mitteeman of the National Association 
and general agent in Tennessee for the 
Northwestern Mutual. Also present were 
Mrs. Witherspoon, John, III, age 10, 
and Gilbert Harrington Witherspoon, 
age 6. 


Bankers of Iowa Has Sold 
87% of Iowa Farm Holdings 


Vice-President and Treasurer G. W 
Fowler, Bankers Life of Towa. revealed 
recently that more than 87% of all Towa 
farms acquired bv the company through 
foreclosure have been disposed of. Since 
January 1, the comnanv has sold ninety- 
nine, areregating 18,502 for $1,226,651. 

In addition, the company has pending 
the sale of thirtv-five other Towa farms 
totalling 8479 acres on which earnest 
pavments have been made, but where 
actual transfer of the pronerty has not 
been completed. Included are sixteen 
farms in northwest Towa which are be- 
ing purchased by the Iowa Defense Re- 
location Corporation at a cost of approx- 
imately $500,000. 

More than half of the ninety-nine Iowa 
farm properties sold by the company 
during the first nine months of this 
vear went to tenant farmers, Mr. Fowler 
reported. Eighteen were acquired bv 
neighboring land owners or retired 
farmers planning either to return to the 
farm or buying the property as an in- 
vestment; nine by investors; two by 
purchasers who admitted they were buy- 
ing the land as a speculation; while six 
were sold to former owners or mem- 
bers of their family, 





LOMA Achievements 


WIDE DEMAND FOR SERVICES 





Special Committee Reports and Monthly 
Bulletin Finding Increas- 
ing Use 

Reporting at the annual meeting of 
the Life Office Management Association 
in Cincinnati this week, Executive Sec- 
retary Frank L. Rowland stated that 
“Our companies have benefited, our 
policyholders have shared in the results 
of our efforts and we have given Amer- 
ican business an example of the possi- 
bilities of voluntary collective coopera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Rowland reported that in the past 
year 302 requests for special service and 
information had been received by mail. 
The monthly bulletin with its equipment 
supplement has proven of practical use, 
distribution now totaling 800 copies. 
[welve special and committee reports 
have been prepared and distributed on 
personnel, job evaluation, office machin- 
ery and equipment, accounting, cost ac- 
counting, budgeting and other phases of 
office management. Nine standing com- 
mittees have been active during the past 
year. Reports of some of these com- 
mittees have been distributed during the 
year and others have been distributed at 
the Cincinnati meeting. A topical index 
to all the publications of the association 
from 1924 to 1941 has been completed. 
The index required intensive study and 
analysis of twenty-eight volumes and 
twenty-nine special reports, in addition 
to bulletins and other material. 

Portfolios of forms and_ suggested 
routines were compiled and made avail- 
able in the last year, seventy-five com- 
panies having called for the use of some 
or all this material since its completion, 
Mr. Rowland stated. 

To aid in the training of life insurance 
students, the Institute, an educational 
program sponsored as a part of the 
LOMA, registered students in 1940 from 
117 companies in addition to other life 
insurance groups. 





E. P. WOOD, JR., ADVANCED 

E. P. Wood, Jr., Union Central Life, 
has been placed in charge of that com- 
pany’s mortgage loan applications for 
greater Cincinnati, Northern Kentucky 
and adjacent cities. : 

Mr. Wood was previously with th: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, later 
with Harry Wardman Corporation, real- 
tors and builders, Washington, D. C. 


BROOKLYN SUPERVISORS MEET 
Life Supervisors of Brooklyn, headed 

by the new president, Clive I. Thompson, 

New England Mutual, held their first 

Fall meeting last week. 

Plans for the creation of a compen- 

dium were set in motion. 


England Mutual Men 


SOUTHEASTERN AGENTS MEET 





Program At Virginia Beach Last Week 
Covers Programming, Busi- 
ness Insurance 





Sixty-five fieldmen, many of them with 
their wives attended the Fall regional 
conference of the New England Mutual 
for Southeastern states at Virginia 
Beach, September 26-27. 

Present from the home. office were 
Vice-President George L. Hunt; Agency 
Secretary Charles F. Collins, CLU; Dr. 
Frederick R. Brown, associate medical 
director; and James P. Hall, agency 
supervisor. 

Headliners on the program were Major 
Robert J. Guinn, general agent emeritus 
at Atlanta; Daniel L. Williams, CLU, 
Richmond; Ed L. Foulks, Greenville gen- 
eral agents; Wayne C. Metcalf, CLU, 
Roanoke general agent; Earle W. Sapp, 
CLU, Washington general agent; Fred 
H. Bunnell, Richmond; and Nell F. 
Burns, Birmingham. 

3enjamin W. Davis, Richmond gen- 


eral agent led a quizz discussion on 
prospecting. 

Mr. Williams told the guests at the 
company dinner that “We are in a 


business of service to our fellowmen, a 
service that is needed more than ever 
today, because of the unsettled condi- 
tions of the world. Men still live too 
long, men still die too soon. We in the 
life insurance business are doing some- 
thing about these things.” 

In his talk on business insurance, Mr. 
Sapp, explaining that many business 
men do not know the real meaning of 
business life insurance, said “Our job 
is to bring them to see their need, but 
to make our presentation as simple as 
possible.” 

Mr. Metcalf pointed out the advant- 
ages of the buy-and-sell agreement in 
sole proprietorship life insurance, stress- 
ing the importance of giving added in- 
centive to the employes to put their best 
efforts into the business. 

Mr. Bunnell’s talk emphasized that 
“members of a partnership of a small 
corporation will spend the firm’s money 
for life insurance, when they wouldn’t 
think of drawing checks from their own 
checkbooks.” 

Miss Burns gave a stimulating talk 
on the use of Social Security in the sales 
of life insurance, stressing that without 
life insurance to supplement Social 
Security, many men and women would 
not use their Social Security benefits, 
since they are insufficient on which to 
retire. 


GENERAL AMERICAN GAINS 

The General American Life passed its 
twenty-fifth successive plus month in 
August. Ordinary business for the month 
exceeded the same month of 1940 by 
25.26%. Group department business was 
77% ahead of last year; and for the year 
to date was 73% ahead. 
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North American Reassurance Cn. 
Lawrence M.Cathles, Pres. 
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Total Insurance in fore 
increased 11.03% 
during 1940 


There is a reason! 





Pele 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














D. N. Warters, President [| 
LOMA, Gives 14-Point Plan” 


A fourteen-point program stressing de- | 
termination of talents, training of per” 
sonnel, proper rewards, morale, was out 
lined by D. N. Warters, vice-president,” 
Bankers Life of Iowa and president 07 
the Life Office Management Association,” 
in his address before the annual con-|” 
vention of that body at Cincinnati Sep: 
tember 29-October 1. 

Other speakers were D. B. Woodwarl 
research assistant to the president, Mu 
tual Life of New York; and Warren B 
Irons, chief of the methods section, So 
cial Security Board. ; 

A feature of the conference was tht} 
presentation of awards to those who hat” 
completed the training course sponsort? 
by the association, given at the homt 
offices of the member companies. Tht)” 
total number who have completed ft: 
lowship requirements is now fifty-nint: 
there are also 789 associates and 2% 
who have received certificates of cot 
pletion of the elementary course in lilt} 
insurance. 3 


W. H. OWEN ROANOKE MANAGER i 

Warren H. Owen has been made mat} 
ager at Roanoke for the Metropolitai} 
Life, succeeding the late Daniel 
Carmines, who died June 8. : 

A native of Thomaston, Ga., Mr. Owet}” 
joined the Metropolitan in 1922 as #)7 
agent in Charlotte, N. C. He was matt i 
as assistant manager in 1927, and serv} 
in that capacity at Spartanburg aly 
Gastonia. In 1936, he was appointed # 
agency instructor for the Southern term 
tory, and in 1938 was promoted to elie 
training supervisor for the same art 


V. RAGAR A GENERAL AGENT | 





Wi 8 OI BENE 

















eral American Life at Sedalia, Mo. Mty 
Ragar is secretary of the Sedalia Ass 
ciation of Life Underwriters, a membt ) 
of the local chamber of commerce 4! 
active in local civic affairs. 
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This is one of a series of five advertisements on business 
insurance appearing in Nation's Business this year. 


John and Jim and Joe are partners in business—or are sole 
owners of a close corporation—or are principal stockholders 


owning a controlling interest in a company—like this: 








ANOTHER 
ETERNAL TRIANGLE 


IN BUSINESS — 
IT DOESN’T WORK 
EITHER 





But John and Jim and Joe are married, respectively to Sally 
and Sarah and Susan. So our triangle should be shown like this: 








ND they'll stay in business with Susan until and unless 
A they can buy from Susan the interest in the business 
she inherited from Joe—if she wants to sell—and if John 
and Jim can finance the deal. 

History shows that the John-Jim-Susan triangle is not 
very satisfactory for any- 
body—that it’s one of the 
kinds of eternal triangles 
that just don’t work. 


It’s a difficult situation 


a ; sr to get out of, but a rela- 
MORE THAN tively simple one to pre- 
s Ee 


é : 
700,000 POLICYHOLDER vent—if an agreement is 








Now, “as it must fo all men,” death comes to—say — Joe, 
which changes the picture, for John and Jim considerably — 
because now they’re in busines: with Susan, thus: 








made, financed with Northwestern Mutual life insurance, 
for the acquisition of each owner’s interests by the survi- 
vors, in the event of his death. Thus, the continuity of 
ownership and management is assured, the owners’ wid- 
ows are assured an agreed-upon remuneration, and the 
transaction is completed without impairing the financial 
position of the owners or the enterprise. 


A Northwestern Mutual agent will be glad to explain the 
many special ways developed by the Northwestern Mutual 
to protect a business or its principals against loss and com- 
plication due to death or retirement. Talk to one today. 
Ask him about the special advantages and exceptional low 
cost of Northwestern Mutual insurance for business men. 





We zee THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New insurance written on corporation and partnership forms 


shows a 44% increase over 1940. 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Names J. R. De Haas 


MICHIGAN 





GENERAL AGENT IN 





Succeeds P. G. Teeple Who Plans Re- 
tirement; Will Continue in 
Personal Production 





Following announcement of his retire- 


ment by P. G. Teeple, Northwestern 
Mutual general agent for Northern 
Michigan, J. Rex De Haas has been 


appointed new general agent. 
Mr. De Haas has been field super- 
visor in the Teeple agency where he has 





PG. TEEPLE 


been associated for the past eighteen 
years. He joined Northwestern Mutual 
in 1923 as a special agent of the Teeple 
agency, later handling recruiting, train- 
ing and supervisory work. He has been 
active in the company’s organizations 
and is now president of the Supervisors’ 
Association. He lives at Marquette, 
where he is also prominent in civic, and 
fraternal affairs. 
Teeple a Pioneer 

One of the pioneers of the North- 
western Mutual agency force with nearly 
forty-seven years of service, Mr. Teeple 
signed his first contract as a_ special 
agent at Marquette on March 7, 1895, 
and after a brief period was made dis- 
trict agent. When the Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan territory was divided 
in 1907, following the death of W. H. 
Surles, Mr. Teeple was appointed gen- 
eral agent for part of the northern 
territory. In September, 1927, he suc- 





CONN. BANKS TO SELL POLICIES 





Ten Savings Institutions in Four Cities 
Start Insurance Activities Jan. 1; 
Hartford Not One 
On January 1 the Connecticut savings 
banks will start selling life insurance 
and at the beginning ten banks will 
participate, none of which are in Hart- 
ford. Policies will be limited to $1,000 
on any one person by any one bank 
and $3,000 on any one person by all 
banks. Announcement of this was made 
by Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund 

trustees. 

On October 22 the trustees will meet 
to decide about premium rates, dividends 
and surrender value schedules. It is 
reported the rates will correspond close- 
ly to those under the New York State 
plan. The banks which will sell insur- 
ance are in Bristol, Waterbury, New 
Haven and Danbury. 


A. FINBERG, ST. PAUL, DIES 

A. Finberg, branch manager at St. 
Paul for the Great-West Life, died Sep- 
tember 22 in that city. Mr. Finberg had 
been with the company for nineteen 
years, was twice president of the Presi- 





J. REX De HAAS 


ceeded Arthur L. Rodd in also taking 
over the Copper Country District. 

In the last thirty-four years, the 
Teeple agency has averaged about $1,- 
000,000 of production annually in those 
mining, lumbering and tourist areas of 


Northern Michigan. In the three suc- 
cessive years from 1936 to 1938, the 
agency won the company’s General 


Agent’s Achievement Cup, awarded an- 
nually on eight factors of a graded point 
system. While retiring from the respon- 
sibilities of agency management after 








NEW POST FOR R. A. EVANS, JR. 





Pension and Estate Planning Expert on 
Production Staff of Flynn, Harrison 
& Conroy, Inc., New York 


Richard A. Evans, Jr. formerly with 
Meyer M. Goldstein agency of Connecti- 
cut Mutual in New York, recently joined 
the production staff of Flynn, Harrison 
& Conroy, Inc., insurance brokerage firm 
on John Street. He will handle both 


general insurance and life insurance 
lines. 
An expert on pension trusts, Mr. 


Evans is contributing editor and insur- 
ance and pension consultant of the 
monthly magazine, Trusts and Estates, 
published by Fiduciary Publishers, Inc. 
A graduate of Cornell University, this 
is his tenth anniversary year in insur- 
ance. He started with Massachusetts 
Mutual as an agent and then managed 

















thirty-four years as a general agent, Mr. the New Haven office of Connecticut 
Teeple is planning to continue as a General before joining the Goldstein 
personal producer in the agency. agency. 

In 1845 


SoLomMoN HvuBER 
New York, N. Y. 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT PRESENTS 


Our Newest C.L. U.’s 


At the Annual Conferment by the American College of 


Life Underwriters, the C. L. U. designation was awarded to 


W. THomas THACH 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Seventy-three members of our organization have now 
passed all five examinations, and sixty-nine have received 


their C. L. U. designation. We are proud of our C. L. U.’s. 


The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ANEW BR Ry Fs, 


Harvey G. Kemp 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CLARENCE OSHIN 


New York, N. Y. 





























LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 


271 Madison Ave., New York 
AShland 4-3063 








L. V. Asbury Becomes 
W. F. Stone Associate 


WAS ASSISTANT GENERAL AGEN} 





Since 1926 Has Been Active With Com. 
pany in Group Division jn 
Several Aetna Offices 





L. V. Asbury, for the past five years 
assistant general agent of the Walter, 
F. Stone agency, Aetna Life, in St, Paul! 
has been taken into partnership with! 
Mr. Stone. The appointment was effec. 
tive October 1. 


Mr. Asbury joined the Aetna in 19 
as a Group representative. He repre: 
sented the Group Division in Springfell 
Peoria, Denver, Buffalo, New York 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul. It was whik 
he was located in St. Paul that he a- 
cepted Mr. Stone’s offer to become asso.) 
ciated with him as assistant general! 
agent. 

He is a graduate of Dean Academy) 
and Colgate University. He also a 
tended the Aetna Group School and the! 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau’! 
Agency Management School. 

A member of the St. Paul Life Un 
derwriters Association, Mr. Asbury ha 
for some time been active in committe’ 
work. He also belongs to the Univer 
sity Club. 








PAUL TROTH FAREWELL PART! 





Associates in Agency Division of Hom 
Life Give Him Luncheon and 


Wrist Watch 


A farewell party to Paul Troth t 
agency division of Home Life was give 
at Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday 0’ 
last week. Mr. Troth goes on acti! 
duty with the United States Army th 
week. Talks were made by Cecil ( 
Fulton, Jr., vice-president; William | 
Worthington, vice-president and supe" 
intendent of agencies, and William | 
Hadley who brought Mr. Troth into ti 
newspaper business with The Eastet 
Underwriter where he was before gait! 
with the Home Life. He was presettt! 
by his associates with a wrist watt 
Among those attending the lunche! 
from Home Life were these: 

J. S. G. Kemp, agency secretary; Jo 
H. Evans, manager of sales plant 
division; John F. Walsh, Alan B. Dor} 
and E. C. Kelley, Jr. assistant supt 
intendents of agencies; Ray B. Hel’ 
supervisor of field service; E. R. Hé 
rison, assistant manager of field pl" 
ning; W. M. Merritt, Jr., and S. Bis 
agency field assistants; Don H. Shelé{ 
advertising assistant, and Frank ° 
Smith, Pittsburgh agency supervisor. 





BOSTON CLAIMS MEETING | 
The Boston Life and Accident (i) 
Association will hold its next me 
October 17, at the Hotel Kenmore, Bi 
ton, with a dinner at 6 P.M. wil 
meeting at 7:30 to be addressed by EI 
Millea, assistant superintendent in " 
department of policy claims of i 
Equitable Life of New York. Willa 
E. Hein, a member of the Boston a9 
ciation and chairman of the exectlll 
board of the International Claim Assi 
ciation will make a report on the 4 
a A tia i i On entio 
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Life 


Prometional Material 
Needs Good Follow-Up 


VALUE OF PERSONAL CONTACT 


Powell Stamper of - Nashville Gives LAA 
Composite of Views on 
Methods Used 








talk before the Life 
Association at 


In an entertaining 
Insurance Advertisers 
Boston on Monday in which he dis- 
cussed methods of selling sales promo- 
tion material to the field force, Powell 
Stamper, sales promotion manager for 
the National Life & Accident of Nash- 





STAMPER 


POWELL 


ville, gave a composite of views on this 
subject as follows: 

“This composite or consensus seems 
to be that the initial introduction of new 
material can best be done through per- 
sonal contact, whether the introduction 
be limited to the general agents and 
managers or includes the entire agency 
force. The consensus seems to be that 
through such personal contacts a better 
sale can be made, questions answered, 
doubts removed and the stage set for 
immediate action. 

“The composite idea of good sales pro- 
motion is more and more including per- 
sonal follow-up and check-up by the 
supervisors and others who visit the 
agencies periodically, to determine first 
whether the plans are being used and 
with what results. 

“The composite plan seems to require 
also reports back to the sales promotion 
department by the supervisor, reporting 
the results of this check-up and then 
letters going back to the agency either 
complimenting the results or offering 
suggestions for improving them. 

“Finally, company publications, in- 
cluding agency bulletins support the 
plans with planned and timed articles 
about the current plans, and the com- 
posite seems to be that these stories 
will be more valuable if they recite the 
actual successful experience of men who 
are using the plans. 

“You may be able to go further than 
this, but this is my interpretation of the 
sum total of the plans which now seem 
to be working most successfully.” 


Need to Keep It Sold 

Continuing Mr. Stamper said: 

“If we have a weakness anywhere, it 
seems to me it is in merchandising these 
fine plans and this excellent material we 
produce, in following through. Develop- 
ment of the material is but part of the 
job. There are two other parts—selling 
it to the field the first time, and then 
keeping it sold for as long as it has 
a purpose to perform. Either through 
actual field experience or through ex- 
periment, all of us know that there is 


Adv vertisers 


Meeting 





L. B. Hendershot Designer of 


An American “V” Pin 


Boston, Oct. 1—Having in their midst 
the designer and producer of an Amer- 
ican V pin was rather pleasing to mem- 
bers of the LAA in session here. He 
is none other than Lewis B. Hendershot, 
Berkshire Life’s manager of agencies 
and general chairman of this convention. 
The pin, which is attracting nation-wide 
interest, was conceived by Mr. Hender- 
shot as a means of engendering a more 
united feeling among American people 
in these critical times. Its design is 
striking—a red, white and blue escut- 
cheon, a large V, a swooping eagle, three 
stars and a bar. The Art League of 
Pittsfield, Mass. displayed it in Berk- 
shire Museum this week. 





something more to selling life insurance 
than sending out the new piece of 
printed material and then waiting for the 
inquiry card to come back. 

“There is the job, first, of making it 
an attractive, an interesting, an appeal- 
ing proposition to the average agent to 
make more calls, and to use the mate- 
rial placed in his hands. This is no 
criticism of the agent. It is but an 
acknowledgment that agents are human. 
We cannot afford to assume that be- 
cause we come through with these many 
fine plans, no matter how streamlined 
they may be, nor how carefully they 
have been tested, revised and then tested 
again, that when we finally send them 
to the field, the boys will grab them 
and go to town. We must prove their 
worth, in terms of results of the few, 
so that the many may see the light. 

“After reading the letters you were 
good enough to write me, I am afraid 
I could not avoid the impression that if 
it were not for the company publica- 
tions a good many of us could not lay 


rr 





ASSISTANT 
FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 


Financial man; qualified to assist 
head of investment department of a 
life insurance company or to take re- 
sponsibility for investments in a group 
of securities, particularly public util- 
ities. Over nine years experience 
doing financial and economic research 
work with both a life insurance com- 
pany and an investment counsel or- 
ganization, including two years as 
director of an investment research 
department of eighteen persons. MBA 
from Harvard Business School also 
electrical engineering degree. Age 34 
and married. 


G. L. J., Box 1412, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 94 Fulton Street, New York. 











ATTENDANCE NEARLY 200 
Boston, Oct. 1—At the closing session 
here today of the LAA, attendance had 
reached nearly 200, a new high. It was 
a tribute to the attractiveness of the 
program arranged by Chairman Hender- 
shot and his committeemen. 





NEW MEMBERS ATTENDING 

Boston, Oct. 1—Among new members 
of Life Advertisers Association attend- 
ing the convention here were Richard 
K. Holden, Columbian National; Jack 
Hill and David A. Burr, both of New 
England Mutual; T. T. McClintock, 
Ohio State Life; J. Addison Robb, Jr., 
Prudential. 





claim to much in the way of merchan- 
dising our materials. So many letters 
explained that when a new selling plan 
is ready it is announced in the house 
organ that these organs must have 
played many a tune.” 
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“Why don’t we ask 
Peyser about it” 


(eysee Agency 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 
Cortlandt 7-2676 





Public Must Know Business 


Facts—Holgar Johnson 


Declaring that “the business philoso- 
phy of the nation is definitely committed 
to mass production and keyed to na 
tional perspective,” Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of 
surance, talking before the annual meet- 
ing of Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at Boston, September 29-October 
1, warned that 
a responsibility to keep the public aware 


of its objectives and its accomplish- 
ments. 
“Life insurance has recognized this 


need for telling its story to the public,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “and is endeavoring 
to maintain a continuing progress re- 
port in every way possible. A new af- 
vertising campaign by the Institute of 
Life Insurance begins this month, which 
will be one more effort to tell in sim- 
ple, understandable language the objec- 
tives, and accomplishments of our life 
insurance companies and their agents. 

“Again, in presenting the annual re- 
ports to policyholders, more and more 
life insurance companies are endeavor- 
ing to humanize and simplify them, 80 
that the annual statistical summaries can 
be understood by the lay reader who 


knows neither accounting procedure not f 


the technical operations of the business 
of life insurance. 

“Today, in view of the national aspect 
of business,” Mr. Johnson stated, “ 


public can be misled or befuddled mort § 
about 4 f 
is our respon F 


unless the true facts 


known. It 


easily 
business are 
sibility to present facts so the people 
can choose between sound, constructive 
criticism and destructive or selfish crit 
cism—and discard the latter.” 





PRESS COOPERATION FINE 
Boston, Oct. 
covering the LAA convention here # 
Hotel Statler had only praise for 
press cooperation of the association Ur 


der chairmanship of Carroll Frey, Petit 
Also appreciated by LAA Wf 


Mutual. 
John Hancock Mutual’s cooperative a 


titude on multigraphing news releasé f 


and in taking photographs. 


ROSES FOR G. T. VERMILLION 


Gifford T. Vermillion, manager at Chir 
of New York, was 
presented with a bouquet of thirty Amer: 


cago, Mutual Life 
ican Beauty roses recently by his sta’ 
in honor of his thirtieth anniversary wit 


the company. 





the Institute of Life In- | 


American business has } 








1—Newspaper reporteti f 
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Linton on Inflation 


iy (Continued from Page 1) 

onudent to be prepared for an infla- 
onary period somewhat similar to the 
one which occurred between 1915 and 
1920, when the price level doubled. 
While control of bank credit, regula- 
on of prices and restriction of install- 
ment buying are essential methods for 
preventing inflation, the purchase of life 


iqsurance removes purchasing power 
2" from commodity markets and thus aids 
in preventing rising prices, Mr. Linton 

sated. The application of income to 


jife insurance drains off excess purchas- 
ing power much in the same manner as 
| does the purchase of government bonds 
by individuals, he continued. 

Pointing out that during the past 151 
k years the commodity price index has 
heen above the 1926 level for only nine- 
ten of these years, or one-eighth of 
the time, Mr. Linton stated that for the 
given outlay in premiums, a life insur- 
ance policy, in the event of the insured’s 
death within a few years after issue, 
provides a much larger return than any 
investment in stocks, commodities or 
real estate. Furthermore, he continued, 
the money becomes instantly available 
and does not necessitate any sales nego- 
tiations. The settlement of estates al- 
ways requires time and it does not take 





mee | jong for market values to change abrupt- 
ly when inflation forces have been at 
SSF work, 
ison | Continuing Mr. Linton said : “Of 
‘ | course, death may not occur during the 
iloso- period of high prices. The policy would 
nitted ' then be carried on into the subsequent 
) NaF deflationary period. In that event the 
nson, | emergency cash and loan values would 
In- again render signal service as they did 
i | in the 1930's. True there would be 
- | another wave of heavy terminations as 
ae | policyholders turned to their policies as 
| Has | the one source of help. That could not 
‘ich. be avoided. From the broad point of 
MSi- | view, weighing the advantages and dis- 
this advantages of the phenomenon, it would 
phic” demonstrate that the emergency provi- 
ila sions in life Insurance contracts are of 
© | the utmost value to policyholders in time 
‘t of stress.” 
Rey? _ The life insurance method of meeting 
hich inflationary dangers was extensively em- 
de. ployed in the inflation period of 1915-20, 
bee when a very large amount of insurance 
life | 8S purchased to solve the family prob- 
ts lems created by increasing prices, Mr. 
i Linton pointed out. In that five-year 
aiie period life insurance sales increased ap- 
vr proximately 200%. ; 
$0 P Performed Valuable Service 
pa Oe The large number of policies thus 
oe issued which became claims during the 
not period of high prices, performed an in- 
os valuable service to the families _con- 
cerned. The value of the dollars paid by 
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Assurance. 








Left to right: Morgan S. Crockford, sales promotion 
Manager, Excelsior Life, Canada; Mary F. Barber, 
assistant to the president, Penn Mutual; Jack R. 
orris, director of sales promotion, Business Men’s 


Newly Elected Officers of LAA 





Photos by Clif Follansbee, John Hancock 

Left to right: Editor of the Life Advertiser, Powell Stamper, sales promotion man- 

ager, National Life & Accident; vice-president, Bart Leiper, manager, advertising 

and sales promotion, Provident Life & Accident; president, A. Scott Anderson, 

manager, sales promotion, Equitable of Iowa; treasurer, Harry V. Wade, general 

manager, Standard Life; secretary, Jack R. Morris, director of sales promotion, 
Business Men’s Assurance. 





the life insurance company under such 
conditions was much greater relatively 
than the dollars which had gone into the 
premium payments. The sacrifices re- 
quired to pay the premiums were not to 
be compared with the hardship and 
suffering that would have been visited 
upon ‘the families had the insurance 
money not been available,” the speaker 
asserted. 

“Tt is a telling commentary upon the 
TNEC study of life insurance that it 
strongly criticized the institution of life 
insurance for the abnormally high term- 
ination rates experienced during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s. Under the cir- 
cumstances then existing, no other out- 
come would have been possible. A study 
of the termination rates at the present 
time would show a tremendous reduc- 
tion from the figures criticized by the 
TNEC. The nub of the matter is that 
in times of severe economic depression, 
termination rates of life insurance as 
well as of other financial programs— 
monthly subscriptions to building and 
loan shares for example—are high. 

When business is good they are low. 

“Taking all of the facts into consid- 
eration, the medium of life insurance 
provides an admirable means of pro- 
tecting the family over the years whether 
the price level be high or low. As 
premiums are paid on policies over a 
substantial period of time, some are paid 
in cheap dollars and some in dear dollars. 
After making provision for the essential 


Left to right: C. Sumner Davis, editor of publications, 
Provident Mutual; Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of 
agencies, Berkshire; William L. Camp, III, editor, 
ConMuTopics, Connecticut Mutual, exhibits chairman. 


lump sum clean-up fund needed at death, 
the insurance most likely to provide the 
greatest protection to the family is that 
which is paid in some form of monthly 
installments—either for a limited period 
or for life—depending upon  circum- 
stances. Some of the installments are 
paid in cheap dollars and some in dear 
dollars. Hence the law of average is 
likely to operate at each end of the line. 

“In the face of probable developments 
in the near future,” he continued, “it 
is clear that within the limits of avail- 
able income, even to the extent of sacri- 
ficing other things, adequate life insur- 
ance protection is essential for the wel- 
fare of every family.” 





Security Sales Motif 


(Continued from Page 6) 


agent training, explaining that “the un- 
derwriter must be trained—to analyze 
individual and family situations much as 
the doctor analyzes and prescribes for 
physical well-being ; to recognize quickly 
the maximum portions of present in- 
come that can be allocated to the future 
needs of the family after the death of 
the insured; to understand fully the 
benefits afforded by each of the Or- 
tional Modes of Settlement and_ their 
uses singly and in combination; finally, 
to be trained in the specific application 
of these beneficiary provisions to life 








Left to right: Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 

of Life Insurance; E. Paul Huttinger, second vice- 

president, Penn Mutual; Powell Stamper, sales pro- 
motion manager, National Life & Accident. 


Direct Mail Must Be 
Sold to Agent First 


GAMBLE TELLS AD MANAGERS 


Need General Agent to Get Behind 
Plan If It Is To Be Success 
in Agency 


Agents will not use direct mail unless 
it is merchandised to them and this is 
the job of the general agent and super- 
visors as well as the home office, stated 
Seneca M. Gamble of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in a talk the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association at 
Boston Wednesday. 

Mr. Gamble gave two reasons why it 
is difficult to persuade agents to use 
mail advertising persistently; they ex- 
pect direct mail to produce results im- 
mediately and it doesn’t work that way. 
The best salesmen are, generally, the 
poorest detail men. 

“All of us understand why the agent 
wants immediate results from his adver- 
tising,” said Mr. Gamble. “It is because 
he needs immediate income. But he 
should not expect advertising to do what 
he, himself, cannot do. He certainly does 
not expect his own personal work to 
produce a sale in the first interview, 
in a large percentage of cases. It is 
directly in connection with this fact that 
we find one of the fundamental reasons 
for using direct mail advertising. The 
service, when used thoughtfully, tends 
to reduce the length of time that the 
agent would otherwise have to devote to 
cultivating and selling his prospects. In 
fifteen minutes, our agents can easily 
select the mailing pieces warited and 
fill in direct mail orders on enough 
prospects to keep them busy for a full 
week, when they have selected their 
prospects and decided what life insur- 
ance needs they wish to discuss. The 
ordering of follow-up mailings can be 
handled even more quickly. 

“Regarding the best salesmen, 
may be interested in some facts from 
Massachusetts Mutual records. Last 
year fifty-nine of our 100 leaders sold 
over four million dollars of business 
among people cultivated by direct mail. 
Not one of them has suffered from 
nervous exhaustion brought on by work 
involved in ordering the service.” 


before 


you 





situations so that maximum benefits mav 
be derived. 

Mr. Amthor then discussed the many 
types of sales material, graphic presen- 
tations demonstration forms, Group cov- 
erages and other plans which the Equi- 
table Society provides its agents. 
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Preparedness Rally 
To Open N. Y. Season 


SEMINAR AND. DINNER OCT. 9 





Speakers Include T. G. Murrell, I. S. 
Kibrick, Morris Ernst; Shoe- 
maker in Charge 





The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York will open its 1941-42 season 
Thursday, October 9, with a Fall Pre- 
paredness Rally and dinner at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

The meeting will begin at 2:00 p.m. 
with a seminar in which the speakers 
will include Thomas G. Murrell, Mutual 
Benefit agent at Los Angeles and Isaac 
S. Kibrick, New York Life in Brockton. 

Mr. Murrell, now on active duty as 
a Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy, 
will speak on “Finding Today’s Market.” 
Mr. Kibrick, who has been for twenty- 
four years a member of the New York 
Life’s Top Club and a president and 
vice-president of the club many times, 
will talk on “Selling Today’s Market.” 

Following the afternoon’s talks there 
will be an open question and answer 
period. George Shoemaker, educational 
vice-president, who is directing the day’s 
activities, will announce the association’s 
complete program for the year. 

The speaker at the dinner in the 
evening will be Morris Ernst, New York 
attorney, counsel for the New Yorker 
Magazine and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, and at one time counsel for 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Mr. Ernst has also been a mem- 
ber of the Banking Board of the State 
of New York. He is the author of “The 
Ultimate Power,” “America’s Primer,” 
and “Too Big.” His talk will be on “The 
United States After the War.” 

30th the dinner and afternoon seminar 
are open to members of the association 
only. 





Metropolitan Transfers 
G. B. Jewell and E. Leger 


The Metropolitan Life has announced 
the appointment of G. B. Jewell as man- 
ager at Attleboro, Mass., and of Evariste 
Leger as manager at West Warwick, R. 
I. Mr. Jewell succeeds N. J. Pauquin, 
on disability leave due to illness, and Mr. 
Leger succeeds Mr. Jewell, formerly at 
West Warwick. 

A native of Dudley, Mass., Mr. Jewell 
joined the Metropolitan in 1926 as an 
agent in Webster, Mass., after several 
years spent in retail selling. He ad- 
vanced through the ranks of assistant 
manager and agency supervisor, and, in 
1935, was appointed a manager. 

Interested in civic and social activities, 
Mr. Jewell was a member of the Paw- 
tucket Board of Trade, director of the 
Pawtucket Valley Nurses Association, 
member of American Red Cross, and 
Rhode Island Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Leger joined the Metropolitan 
in 1925 as an agent in Lewiston, Me. 
Two and one-half years later he was 
promoted to an assistant managership 
and, in 1936, was appointed a manager. 
In that capacity he has been in charge 
of districts in Calais, Me., and Lowell. 

Mr. Leger is a member of the Assump- 
tion Society and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. 





BANKERS LIFE SCHOOL 


Nine persons were graduated from the 
recent Advanced Sales Training School 
held at the home office of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa. The course was supervised 
by Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
T. H. Thomlinson, assisted by Roy A. 
Frowick. 

Graduates are A. G. Anderson, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Myron H. Beitman, Harris- 
burg; Richard P. Fahey, Buffalo; J. 
Harold Gettys, Pittsburgh; N. J. Heinz, 
Emsworth, Penn.; C. E. Hertz, Mil- 
waukee; V. G. Huck, Kalispell, Mont.; 
Ewin F. Maxwell, Detroit; and Edwin 
A. Rensmeyer, Boise, Idaho. 


‘ company. 


C. S. Cleveland Manager in 
Newark of Cont’! American 





CLEVELAND 


CHARLES: 5: 


The Continental American has made 
Charles S. Cleveland manager of its of- 
fice in Newark, N. J. He is well-known 
in Newark and in Hackensack, having 
lived in the latter city twenty years. 

After considerable experience in sell- 
ing Mr. Cleveland went into insurance 
early in 1938, joining a large Eastern 
Eighteen months later he was 
made a supervisor. He has been a sub- 
stantial producer and has done consid- 
erable instructing of agents. 

Mr. Cleveland has been active in a 
number of civic and social organiza- 
tions, including the Boy Scouts and the 
Elks. Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland have a 
son and a daughter, both in their early 
twenties. 





George W. Skilton Talks 
To Chicago Cashiers 


George W. Skilton, comptroller, Con- 
necticut General, was the principal 
speaker at a dinner meeting of Chicago 
life agency cashiers, September 23. Mr. 
Skilton talked on “Mental Unemploy- 
ment.” 

Presiding at the meeting was Ethel N. 
Elmer, president of the Cashiers’ Divi- 
sion of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. Walter N. Hiller, presi- 
dent of the association, spoke briefly on 
cooperation between the association and 
the cashiers. 

The schedule of courses in preparation 
for the examination of the Life Office 
Management Association next Spring 
was announced as follows: 

October 9 and 23 “Historical Back- 
ground of Present Day Life Insurance,” 
by Joseph L. Beesley, CLU, Equitable 
Society. 

November 14 and 28 “Fraternal, As- 
sessment and Old Life Insurance,” by 
B. J. Quinnell, Continental Assurance. 

January 8 and 22 “Types of Life In- 
surance Companies, and Methods of 
Organization,” by Ethel N. Elmer, Con- 
necticut General. 

February 12 and 26 “Plans of Insur- 
ance,” by J. A. Shevlin, Prudential. 

March 12 and 26 “Social and Economic 
Values of Life Insurance,” by Perry W. 
Ward, New England Mutual Life. 

April 9 and 23 “Review” by 
Myers, Federal Life. 


Glen 





GAIN FOR UNITED SERVICES 

The United Services Life, Washing- 
ton, D. C. had an August production of 
$2,557,500, the largest paid-for production 
in the company’s history. It was the 
tenth consecutive plus month. Increase 
in insurance in force was $10,479,500, 
bringing total in force on August 31 to 
$23,255,414. 


W. Head Month Linked 
With National Defense 


GENERAL AMERICAN CAMPAIGN 


All Production Awards of Company to 
be Made in Savings Bonds and 
Defense Stamps 








As theme for its President’s Month 
Campaign the General American Life of 
St. Louis is making a direct appeal for 
support of the national defense program, 
and proclaims “100% for defense of our 
country, and 
Company has designated that all produc- 
tion awards shall be made in U. S. De- 
fense Savings Bonds and _ Defense 
Stamps. Under a_ system of point 
awards, exchangeable for purchase of 
defense bonds and stamps, every agent 
throughout the company’s operating area 
automatically becomes an active par- 
ticipant in the defense program. 

Heading the list of campaign litera- 
ture is a 17x32 inch bi-fold broadside 
in red, white and blue colors, designed as 
initial contest announcement as well as 
for permanent display on bulletin boards 
of agencies and branches during October. 
Initial literature bears the “Minute Man” 


our prospects ourselves.” 


insignia heralding the effort honoring 
President Walter W. Head. Contest 
literature also points to Mr. Head’s 


record as president of Boy Scouts of 
America for sixteen years; his current 
work as chairman of Missouri United 
Service Organizations for National De- 
fense, his chairmanship of the St. Louis 
and St. Louis County U. S. O. campaign 
committee and other civic activities. 





Lincoln National Agents 
Of Michigan Hold Meetings 


About 100 Michigan agents of the 
Lincoln National Life held their two- 
day conference September 25-26 in De- 
troit under the direction of John B. 
Ames and C. F. Lofthouse, Detroit gen- 
eral agents of the company. 

Out-of-town general agents attending 
with their sales staffs were: J. M. Grace, 
Adrain; A. G. Green and N. F. Parr, 
Grand Rapids; J. A. Sandham, Cass 
City; and M. J. Malarney, Pontiac. 

Mr. Lofthouse presided over the 
Thursday session which was opened with 
remarks by Arthur F. Hall, chairman of 
the board. Superintendent of Agencies 
J. P. Carroll then conducted a sales in- 
struction period after which general 
agents and officers of the company at- 
tended the Meadowbrook meeting of the 
Detroit General Agents Association. Mr. 
Hall and Vice-President and Director of 
Agencies A. L. Dern spoke at this 
meeting. 

Mr. Ames served as chairman of the 
Friday meeting. Speakers Friday were: 
S. C. Kattell, secretary and actuary; 
W. T. Plogsterth, director of field serv- 
ice; Mr. Hall; Mr. .Dern; Mr. Carroll; 
D. B. Semans, chief underwriter; Dr. 
W. E. Thornton, second vice-president 
and medical director; and General Agent 
A. G. Green of Grand Rapids. Featured 
speaker at the Friday morning session 


was E. P. Balkema, Detroit general 
agent for the Northwestern National 
Life. 





H. G. SWIFT GIVEN RING 


H. G. Swift, general agent at Bryan, 
Ohio for the Lincoln National Life, was 
presented with a diamond service ring 
by Vice-President and Director of 
Agencies A. L. Dern at a dinner meeting 
September 23 in recognition of twenty- 
five years of service. Mr. Swift is one 
of the outstanding producers of the com- 
pany. 

Present at the dinner were Mayor 
Charles Ames, of Bryan; Judge R. V. 
Maxwell; Dr. W. E. Thornton, second 
vice-president and medical director of 
the company; J. J. Klingenberger, agency 
secretary; Mr. Dern and Mr. Swift. 


Colonial Life Closes 
Best Year in History 

TOTAL SALES EXCEED $1283», 

Atlantic City Conference Marked 


Presentation of President’s 
Cups to Three 





The forty-fourth annual convention of 
the Colonial Life was held September 
17-19 in Atlantic City with the largest 
attendance in the company’s history, The 
congress marked the end of a year in 
which the highest production on regop| 
for the company was attained—g total 
of more than $128,300,000. 

President Judge Ernest J. Heppen- 
heimer and Vice-President Charles 
Nettleship were the opening speakers, 


both of whose messages were enthus- | 


astically received. Arrangements for the 


convention were in charge of Assistant | 


Secretary Richard B. Evans. 


Outstanding feature was a quiz con- | 
test, in which Assistant Actuary James | 
Winners | 


G. Bruce took an active part. 
were: For managers—Elmer P. Beans 
Harrisburg; for assistant 
Harry W. Rice, West Chester; for agents 
—William G. 
the free-for-all quiz, the honors fell to 
Anthony DeProspo, Brooklyn No. 1, and 


\ssistant Manager Wilbur F. Gill, North 


Philadelphia. 


President’s Cup Winners 
At the company’s banquet on Thurs- 


managers— | 


Soland, West Chester, In} 





day evening Judge Heppenheimer pre- | 
sented the President’s Cups to the fol- | 
lowing three-time winners: Arthur P. | 


Kobee, manager, Buffalo; 
Ayres, manager, Norristown; 
Braun, manager, Beaver Falls. 
The President also 
organization of 


who were made charter 
Elmer S. Smith, Jamaica; Frank Bus- 


canics, Beaver Falls; Jerry V. Signareli, 


Mount Vernon; Frederick Carbone, 
Millville; Gerard Van Beuren, Jr., New- 
burgh; John I. Moore, Butler; Wilbert 
F. O'Dell, Jr., Norristown; Benjamin F. 
Miriello, Jersey City; Joseph J. Zaleski 
3uffalo; Dominic D. Fabiano, Buffalo; 
William Guerriero, Jr., Uniontown. 


Roll of Achievement 

The names of the following field mer 
appeared on the Roll of Achievement 
for 1940-41: leading Ordinary agent, 
Elmer S. Smith, Jamaica; leading Indus 
trial agent, John I. Moore, Butler; lead: 
ing Ordinary assistant manager, Angel’ 
A. Carpentier, Mount Vernon; leading 
Industrial assistant manager, Daniel H 
Wescoat, Atlantic City; leading Ordin- 
ary manager, Harry Braun, Beavet 
Falls; leading Industrial manager, Josep! 
A. Offie, Butler. 

The following men, who were the fits 
to qualify for the convention, were cite 
for special recognition: Elmer S. Smith 
Jamaica; Harry W. Rice, West Chester: 
Frederick E. Carbone, Millville; Mik 
Jackson, assistant manager, 
Falls; Andrew J. Dutko, assistant mat 
ager, Buffalo; Harry 
Beaver Falls. 


At the last session, Dr. Chauncey 0. ! 
Hollinger analyzed a thousand Industri | 
He pointe fy 


and Ordinary rejections. ‘ 
out a definite lowering of the mortalit 
rate and expressed his appreciation © 


what the field men were doing in Mh 


careful selection of business. 





PRUDENTIAL OFFICES MERGED : 
has announced tht? 
consolidation of its Miami and Jacksor ie 
ville Ordinary agencies, the combintly 


The Prudential 


office at Jacksonville to be under the 


management of Charles W. Campbell 
who has been manager of the old offi) 


there. 


Harvey W. Payne, who has been mary 
ager at Miami, has been relieved 0 his 


managerial duties due to ill health; ¢ 
will continue in an advisory capacity. 





Marvin W. © 
Harty § 


Beavet f 


3raun, managel p 


announced the | 
the President’s Club, | 
as a recognition of the exceptionally | 
good records of the following agents, | 
members: ' 


Aah 
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Retires After 55 Years C. H. Orr Heads National 
Of Vt. General Agents 


Story 
8,300,000 
k 
fo b 


ntion of 
Ptember 
largest 
ty. The 
year in 
1 recor 
a total 


eppen- 
arles F 
peakers, 
enthusi- 
for the 
ssistant 


PENSION PLAN FOR AGENTS 


iz con- 

James 

r 

/ Inners : er 

Jeans, HERMAN 4G. 
agers— : ; 
ses F Herman G. Hornfeck, vice-president 


ta and director, Mutual Benefit, has an- CLIFFORD H. ORR 


‘ 
*Y 


BERBER BeBe, 


ter, In . a i sabes : . 
fell to nounced his resignation effective October To all the otberedventeges of being & Cansecticet Ez. Ear peas Es 
1, and |. Mr. Hornfeck retires voluntarily : ( lifford H. Orr, CLU, National Life 

x ” after serving the company for nearly Mutual life underwriter— wide range of contracts and optional of Vermont general agent at Philadel- 

ee | phia and former president of the Phila- 


delphia Life Underwriters Association, 
has been elected president of the com- 
pany’s General Agents’ Association. 
of New York. He came to work at the Other officers are Truman H. Cum- 
Mutual Benefit’s home office as a boy » mings, Cleveland, vice-president; R. 
of seventeen in December 1886. / higp at the Company's recent convention at Quebec was received . : Clinton Meadows, Binghamton, secre- 
. with enthusiastic acclaim. The plan goes into effect January 1 - . ad -gpaonconeas™ Robert P. Burroughs, 
Manchester; Clyde R. Welman, CLU, 
Memphis; Arda C. Bowser, CLU, Chi- 
cago, and Edgar T. Wells, New York 
City were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Frank B. Fiala Chester, 


filty-hve years. : 4 settlements, sales help, advanced training courses —the Com- 
Mr. Hornfeck was born in Verona, é3 

N. J. attended New York City public 

schools, and later attended City College 


pany now adds a Liberal Pension Plan for full-time agents 


The preliminary announcement of this Pension Plan 


He advanced through increasingly im- 
portant posts in the finance department 
and in 1912 when the office of assistant igo 
treasurer was created he was selected be % insurance in force. 
to fill it. He continued in that capacity 

me’) & until 1917 when he became treasurer of 
agents © the company. In December 1929 he was 


1942 and is based on length of service, production, and 


— elected a vice-president and also a di- 
3us- : 
; rector. uy ‘ 
rs He has been active in the civic and haa HIGHLIGHTS re : Pa., Made Special Agent 
= busine fairs of his community, serv- , Frank B. Francis, Chester, Pa. has 
ber | ing as director of the National State TOP FEN E- Se + seem : been appointed Pennsylvania _ special 
‘in FI Jank and other Newark institutions. ; NORMAL RETIREMENT AGE - 65 for agents coming oo = pr — pact 

ke oole, Northwestern Mutual Life in Wil- 
aleski ae ee ee eee Ps with company at ages 45 and below; age 70 for agents coming with mington, Delaware. 

Company at ages 45-55 Mr. Francis, a graduate of Wharton 


RETIREMENT BENEFIT - automatic benefit is monthly in- School of Commerce, has been in life in- 
come with one hundred monthly payments certain. Agent may choose surance for three years, during the past 
to receive an equivalent life income without period certain or an i twelve months of which he produced in 

ee: excess of a million dollars. Prior to 


fralo 
"| Central States Sale to 


Midland Mutual Approved 


| met Approval has been given by Circuit 

>ment Judge William B. Flynn for the Mid- 3 equivalent joint and survivor annuity on life of himself and wile his life insurance experience he was in 

= land Mutual Savings Life Assurance to : ; DEATH BENEFIT - return of contributions made by Com- the automobile agency field. 

pea reinsure the Central States Life, which pany and agent, or $2,000, whichever is the greater The major portion of his time will be 
devoted to business insurance and pen- 


was taken over by the Missouri State * 
CONTRIBUTIONS - agent's contributions are matched i -— a 
a sion trusts. 


Insurance Department on November 26, 
19 . by the company and are based upon agent's new life insurance pro- 


Judge Flynn acted on the recommen- MISS GRUBB’S ANNIVERSARY 
dation of former Superintendent of In- Annabelle G. Grubb, secretary to John 
surance Ray B. Lucas, now retired from ae 2 ee 4 M. F oe? ese a He the al 

necticut Mutual, 149 Broadway, New 


duction and insurance ° 


that office to join the legal staff of the 
Kansas City Life. The only other bidder 
at the time of this recommendation was 
the State National Life of St. Louis. 

The Midland Mutual is directed by its 
President Allen May. Other officers 
elected at a board of directors meeting, 
September 29 are: vice-president and 
treasurer, Gordon P. Henderson; secre- 
tary and actuary, Clarence R. Goodrich; 
Superintendent of agents, J. Dewitt 
Mills, j 5 

In its bid for the assets of the Central 
States Life, the Midland Mutual agreed 
to limit administration expenses to the 
average of those for the fifteen com- 
Danies of comparable size and type of 
business licensed to do business in Mis- 
“rant it 1s expected that efforts will 
¢ made to keep expenses even below 
this average. 

A lien of $5,200,000 is being placed on 
all business of the Central States, ex- 
fe On policies issued since April 12, 
: a Missouri statute required 
in ew business issued by Missouri 

Mpanies to he registered. On the 
aes business prior to that date, 

len is to be 30%; on non-registered 

usIness, 60%. 


Life Insurance Co. 


95 years of 
Dependable Performance 


York, has received a gold medal in recog- 
nition of her fifteenth anniversary with 
the company. Miss Grubb joined the 
Fraser agency as secretary to Peter M. 
Fraser, then New York general agent, 
becoming secretary to John M. Fraser 
when Peter M. Fraser went to the home 
office as vice-president. 


TOLEDO CLU ORGANIZED 

Toledo agents have organized the 
Toledo Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. Those elegible for member- 
ship include: Harry N. Wieting, Jr. 
Prudential; Charles S. Beck, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life; Conant M. Ohl, North- 
western Mutual Life: John A. Hill, 
Aetna Life; Richard T. Hughes, Aetna 
Life: Orum Madison McGee, State Mu- 
tual Life; Howard F. Moore, Bankers 
Life of Iowa; Roy A. Wesselman, New 
York Life; and Elsworth E. Reid, 
Acacia’ Mutual. 


J. C. LAND, JR.. TO NEW POST 
Tack C. Land, 1as been appointed 
director of public itions for the Mid- 
Continent Mr. Land has been in 
insurance for ten years. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Oklahoma. 
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Heads Defense Effort Here 


Bachrach 


JOHN M. FRASER 


John M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, 149 Broadway, New 
York City has been appointed chairman 
of a committee to promote the sale of 
defense bonds in the New York City 
area, it was announced this week by 
Beatrice Jones, president of the New 
York Life Underwriters Associatin. 

Mr. Fraser, who is a past president of 
the association, said that the efforts of 
his committee would be toward setting 
up salary allotment plans in the larger 
corporations. Many life agents have 
already volunteered their services and 
everyone will be asked to participate 
by giving at least one day a month to 
the sale of United States Defense Bonds. 

Mr. Fraser gave a luncheon this week 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania to some of 
his associates on the committee. Those 
present were: John Whitney Richmond, 
executive assistant to Colonel Patterson, 
chairman, National Defense Bonds Com- 
mittee; Walter von Tresco, chairman, 
Speakers Bureau; Ralph G. Engelsman, 
regional chairman; Clancy D. Connell, 
state chairman; Beatrice Jones, presi- 
dent, Life Underwriters Association; 
K. A. Luther, president, General Agents 
& Managers Association; David B. Flue- 
gelman, chairman, agency committee; 
Patrick A. Collins, Metropolitan Life; 
Alfred G. Correll, New England Mutual; 
Julius M. Eisendrath, Guardian Life; 
Clifford L. McMillen, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; John H. McNulty, Prudential; A. 
V. Ott, Equitable; Lee J. Smith, New 
York Life; and Raymond F. Thorne, 
Berkshire Life. 


ALC Meeting Next Week 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention and the ses- 
sions of its Legal, Financial, Industrial 
and Agency sections will be held be- 
ginning next Monday at the Edgewater 
3each Hotel, Chicago. 








Standard’s Position on 


Pathfinder Reinsurance 


Harry V. Wade, general manager of 
the Standard Life, of Indiana, comment- 
ing on the Pathfinder Life of Grand 
Island, Neb. having been turned over 
to the Nebraska Insurance Department, 
stated that his company had made a 
proposal to reinsure the Pathfinder 
organization. However, the directors of 
the Standard Life, the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Indiana and the Attorney 
General of that state, had agreed that 
such a proposal should fully protect 
the Standard Life should the reserves 
back of the Pathfinder Life policies 
and certificates become impaired, and 
that the proposals submitted incorpor- 
ated such features. 





Naturalness Best in 
Advertising—Watkins 


H. B. HUMPHREY EXECUTIVE 





Deplores Stereotyped Phrasing; Says 
Advertising Man Needs Free- 


dom in Copy 





Said Julian A. Watkins, vice-president, 
H. B. Humphrey Co., advertising agent, 
at the Boston meeting of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association, October 
1, “The trouble with a great deal of ad- 
vertising, whether it is for life insurance 
or peanuts, is that it is too much like 
advertising.” Continuing Mr. Watkins 
said: 

“Life insurance advertising should be 
written only by people who understand 
people ... by writers who can put into 
their writing the kind of phrases and 
arguments that make friends as well as 
sales. It’s got to be the kind of writing 
that gets up on the fence with the Jess 
Clarks of the world and asks about his 
children and his wife and how the fish 
are biting in that special pool of his 
down by the dam. It’s got to be the 
kind of writing that comes out of parlors 
and bleachers, the kind of writing that 
comes out of Sunday night suppers in 
three-room apartments and in country 
kitchens. It’s got to be the kind of 
writing that comes off the faces of the 
thirty million people who go to the 
movies every night for escape and illu- 
sion, and who go to church for hope and 
for the promise of a better life to come. 

Friendliness vs. ‘Advertising’ 

“You and I know that friendliness and 
restraint and understatement are bound 
to stand out with all the responsiveness 
of a hearty handclasp. You and I 
know how to act when we meet people 
and talk to them and try to sell them 
something. You and I know how to 
make friends but sometimes when we 
try to influence people ... why then we 
get back to ‘advertising.’ 

“Edna Ferber, in her recent volume, 
‘A Peculiar Treasure,’ which should be, 
by the way, No. 1 reading on every 
conywriter’s list, writes: ‘Always I have 
felt sorry for boys and girls who haven’t 
spent the first sixteen years of their 
lives in a small American town... just 
to sit on the front porch and watch the 
town go by is something of an educa- 
tion.’ 

Be Natural 

“So far I haven’t said anything that 
smart advertising men don’t accept as 
gospel. Yet if I have said it with sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm then, in my hum- 
ble opinion, I have given you the very 
first ingredients of good copy. The man 
who sits down to write a piece of copy 
with a ‘must’ in his mind is starting a 
race with a broken leg. Give your copy 
man some freedom. Tell him to break 
all the rules. Tell him to forget the 
Camel campaign, the Goodrich cam- 
paign, the Buick campaign, the Lux 
campaign. Tell him to pull up a chair 
and sit down with somebody he knows 
and as near as possible tell that fellow 
his story in language that he will at 
least understand. 

“Say to him: ‘Listen, Bill, a year from 
now nobody’s going to remember exactly 
what you say in this piece of copy, 
but you can be darn good and sure that 





and has knowledge of that area. 


SUPERVISOR NEEDED 
WESTCHESTER AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


We are seeking a man who has been a successful personal producer o; 
supervisor. May be located in Westchester County or nearby Connecticyt 
at present or may be working in New York City but prefers outside territory 


Opening with general agency of one of oldest eastern companies. 


Please reply stating qualifications giving personal and business history to 
Box No. 1414, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New York, N, y, 


———— 














Here’s the 


OFFICE for You! 


For an individual or small group of inde- 
pendent life producers or brokers, we will 
sublet for Immediate Occupancy a dignified, 
well appointed executive suite in the Grand 
Central zone, (carpeted, Venetian 
blinds, enclosed cabinets, etc.). 


There are two large rooms—approx. 800 
sq. ft.—four windows, with or without furni- 
ture, at a reasonable rent to right party. 
For appointment phone: 


VANDERBILT 6-1791-1792 








New York City 








Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, In, 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





Named Nat’! Committeeman 





MANUEL CAMPS, JR. 


Manuel Camps, Jr., John Hancock gen- 
eral agent, 110 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, has been elected na- 
tional committeeman of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York. In 
that capacity Mr. Camps will represent 
the association on the National Council. 

Mr. Camps is past president of the 
Boston association and has long been 
active in National Association affairs. He 
is also a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the New York association. 





they’re going to remember its tone. 
They’re going to remember whether 
you’re gay or dull, or friendly or boring, 
or competent or insincere. In other 
words, I’m talking about personality, Bill 

. naturalness ... The kind of thing 
you and I notice in people every day 


,” 


we meet them’. 





Room 2418 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


70 Pine St., New York 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BArclay 7-3428 











Douglas Doubts Companies 
Should Compete for Issues 


Speaking before the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association in New York Wednes- 
day Lewis W. Douglas, president Mu- 
tual Life of New York, stated that he 
had “many doubts as to the soundness 
and desirability” of competitive bidding 
by insurance companies for security is 
This week the Mutual Life with 
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sues. 
the Metropolitan and New York Life) pearan 
were successful bidders for the $90,00-" — yentio 
000 issue of A. T. & T. debentures in) as an 
competition with investment houses, writer 
In his address Mr. Douglas also said ae 
“There are certain implications in this) oonduc 
whole matter of competitive bidding by le. Ie 
investing institutions that cause me gre) jared 
concern. The system, if continued ove) compa: 
the long term, will tend to concentra) portun 
the biggest—and perhaps the best—st- the na 
curity issues in the hands of a fev) thay y 
large investing institutions which be} power 
tween them may eventually control the) o¢ «2, 
obligations of the country’s leading cor insuras 
porations. * * * T believe that such?) 4 fet | 
trend toward concentrated investmen! the sar 
holdings is ultimately of doubtful eo) > dofjars 
nomic and social good, if indeed, it §}%  insyray 
of any good at all.” 
A On 
No Inflation Threat | toma 
(Continued from Page 5) jews 
of credit restriction and direction [7 were | 
production. Some are now in use. Wht) editor: 
more will be used depends on develop} 
ments. For all these reasons, there '}” Pa 
much cause to doubt that inflation Wf may 4, 
occur here. But whether these reason), "umber 
prove to be compelling or not, all of 7 gl 
involved in insurance and finance WI]) have no 
have to talk more about inflation. [t]) . 2. T 
trend of spending inevitably will caut/) ("Nat 
more and more apprehension on thi 3. W 
subject.” m= mn eve 
weekly 
monthly 











(Continued from Page 5) 


experience has changed. The first lilt 
insurance policy of which we have al) 


record was issued in Genoa, Ital 
October 23, 1347. During the last te 
years the principle of life insurance ht 
met every test, combatting depressi! 
discord, dissension and damn foolishness 


and I make bold to say that no life 


surance company ever failed because % 
the foundation upon which it was built 
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Boston 








John Hill Gives Results 
Of House Organ Study 


SEES TREND TOWARD WEEKLIES 





New England Mutual’s Editor High- 
spots What Editors of Life Cos. Are 
Thinking About in LAA Boston Talk 


Boston, Sept. 30.—John Hill, CLU, New 
England Mutual’s editor and head of 
education division, made a hit in his in- 
formative talk at the Life Advertisers’ 
session here today in discussing Trends 


in House Organs. It was his first ap- 





JOHN HILL 


pearance as a member at an LAA con- 
vention. His background includes work 
as an agency assistant and life under- 
writer before becoming editor. 

Basing his talk largely on a survey 
conducted among nearly 300 American 
life insurance companies, Mr. Hill de- 
clared that the house magazines of these 
companies were largely muffing an op- 
portunity and a responsibility to aid in 
the national defense program. He felt 
that with the tremendous field man- 
power available to spread the gospel 
ot “an aggressive national unity,” life 
Insurance house magazines were missing 
a bet to help in defense activity and, at 
the same time, further the sale of future 
dollars for personal defense through life 
insurance. 


Four Questions Uppermost 
On the basis of a three-page ques- 
tionnaire which went to the aforemen- 


tioned companies, Mr. Hill’s survey 
showed that the following four questions 






Were uppermost in the minds of life 
editors: 

- The near-future possib‘lity that, because 
t priorities resulting in paper shortages, it 
may be necessary to reduce not only the 
number of issues of house magazines, but also 


Present shortage of coated stocks 

been embarrassing to buyers who 

n forehanded. 

roblem of whether to go “all out’ 

Defense, or to let the large gen- 

s do the job. 

or not, when 
to follow 
instead of 





world politics hit 
the trend toward 
the conventional 


; portunity, or lack of opportunity, 
br rgan editors to get out among 
the age see and observe problems of 
€ heldmar 
Mr. Hill brought out composite 


Pea : , 
Pinions of house magazines editors on 
these problen 
sults of his 
Ing how 

solved. 
total Magazine costs, agency sales pro- 
duction lists, 
A portion of his remarks were addressed 
to those ( 


1s; also highlighted the re- 
original questionnaire show- 
such problems are being 
He embraced printing methods, 


checks on reader interest. 


ompanies now considering a 


Boston, Oct. 1—At today’s closing session of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association convention here the exhibit award winners were announced and plaques 
presented. Chairman William L. Camp, III, Connecticut Mutual Life, and his ex- 
hibits committee came in for considerable commendation for the fine job they had 
done in setting up and arranging the exhibits. 

Sweepstake exhibit winners, signifying those companies winning the most 
points in their respective classes, are as follows: 

Group I—Companies under $75,000,000 insurance in force: Monarch Life of 


Springfield, Mass. 


Group II—Companies with $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 in force: Excelsior Life 


of Toronto. 


Group II1I—Companies with $150,000,000 to $400,000,000 in force: Northwestern 


National Life of Minneapolis. 


Group I1V—Companies with more than $400,000,000 in force: Connecticut 


Mutual Life. 


Winners of certificates of awards for 
excellence in the above mentioned 
groups, listed in alphabetical order and 
with no designation of first, second and 
third prizes, are presented as follows: 

Group I—Companies having less than 
$75,000,000 in force: 

1. Material for the motivation of 
Provident Life & Accident. 

2. Prospecting and preapproach material: Gi- 


agents: 





rard Life, Occidental Life. 

3. Prestige and good-will builders: Girard 
Life, Monarch Life, Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund 

4. Sales presentztion material: Republic Na- 
tional of Dallas, United States Life 

5. Publications to agents: Monarch Life, 
National Life of Toronto, United States Life. 

6. Policyholder relations: National Life of 
Toronto, Monarch Life, Sun Life of America. 

7. Insurance journal advertising: Girard Life 
of Philadelphia, Provident Life & Accident, 
Republic National 

8. Magazine advertising: No award, 

9. Newspaper advertising: National Life of 
Toronto 


Group IJ]—Companies with $75,000,000 
to $150,000,000 in force: 
1. Material for motivation of 
Men’s Assurance, Excelsior Life, 
Mutual of Columbus, O. 
2. Prospecting and preapproach material: 


Busi- 
Midland 


agents: 


ness 


At- 


lantic Life of Richmond, Excelsior Life, 
Midland Mutual 

3. Prestige and good-will builders: Pilot Life 
of Greenshoro, N. C Shenandoah Life of 





Washington National of Chicago 


Roanoke, Va.; a 
; Atlantic Life, 


. Sales presentation material: 
Excelsior Life, West Coast Life. 
5. Publications to agents: Bankers 
Nebraska, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Mutual. 
6 


Policyholder 


Life of 
Midland 


relations: Guarantee Mutual 





Group I]I—Companies with $150,000,- 
000 to $400,000,000 in force: 


| Ma 










of PI 


ul 


jlications 











Im Life of Ca South- 


V—Companies with $400,000,- 
000 in force and over: 

1. Material 
necticut Mutual, 
Mutual. 

2. Prospecting _ 


motivatic of 


for vation 
Hancock, 


John 



















w ork. 
Tohn Han- 








of Omaha. Northern Life of Seattle, Union 7. Insurance journal advertising: ] 
Mutual Life of Maine. cock Mutual Life, Lincoln. National, Provident 
7. Insurance journal advertising: Business Mutual. 
Mer Assurance, Guarantee Mutual, Northern 8 ine advertisi John Hancock, 
Life Mutual, elers. 
8. Magazine advertising: None. ver adver : Great West Life 
aper advertising: Bankers Life of Te ffersc Standard, Sun Life of 
house magazine for the first time. He 


advised: “First, have something to sell 
the top executives, then get him to help 
sell the need for cooperation from the 
entire home office and field; endorse- 
ment of general agents and managers is 
all-important. 

Mr. Hill interspersed his talk with a 
variety of colored slides which depicted 
improvement in house organ makeup and 
cover design in the past ten years. The 
Travelers was credited with having the 
oldest magazine, its Record having been 
first published in 1865. 


Jack Morris Talk 


(Continued from Page 6) 





an odd sized notice and one of these 
13 companies explained that they find 
that a square notice gets more atten- 
tion because it doesn’t look like the 
other bills which people ordinarily re- 
ceive.” 





LAA SOCIAL EVENTS 
Boston, Oct. 1—Social features of 
LAA’s ninth annual convention here at 
Hotel Statler included sightseeing trip 
to historic Lexington, Concord, etc.; 
president's reception and cocktail party; 
a dinner dance last evening. James A. 
Peirce, John Hancock, was entertain- 
ment chairman while Miss Margaret A. 
Divver, same company, took charge of 

ladies’ activities. : 


J. M. Holcombe Inspires Ad 
Men to Help Field Morale 


Boston, Sept. 30.—John Marshall Hol- 
combe, manager, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, called upon LAA 
members in annual session here to do 
their part through sales promotion in 
strengthening the morale of the field 
forces of life companies. Detailing the 
study now being made on Morale by the 
Research Bureau, Mr. Holcombe frankly 
admitted that it was “blazing a new 
trail,” the end of which is not yet in 
sight. Improving the agency turnover 
situation is the objective. 

Biggest role which LAA members can 
play, the speaker said, is in establishing 
more human relationships with agents. 
This means frequent personal letters to 
producers in praise of production efforts ; 
congratulations on anniversaries; more 
frequent trips to agents’ offices, thus 
producing a sympathetic understanding 
of his problems. 

In developing his talk Mr. Holcombe 
discussed the three main principles in 
morale building recognition, security 
and professional skill. He told how sales 
promotion can be applied in each case. 
The story of a young agent who was 
greatly cheered by a personal note from 
an officer of his company “when the 





going was tough” brought Mr. Hol- 
combe’s message to a sentimental close. 
The young agent was his own- son. 


72 Cos. Have Exhibits 
At LAA Boston Meeting 


CREAM OF THE CROP MATERIAL 


Exhibit Chairman Camp Publicly Thanks 
Judges and His Committeemen 
for Their Hard Work 


Boston, Sept. 30—William L. Camp, 
III, Connecticut Mutual, as exhibits com- 
mittee chairman, spoke interestingly to- 
day at the Life Advertisers Association 
meeting on the work of his group in 
setting up the exhibits in the Hotel 
Statler here. At first it was felt that 
the interest had fallen off because of the 
multiplicity of the exhibits. So a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out and members in- 
dicated that number of exhibit boards 
be limited to four for each company. 
This worked out fine—seventy-two com- 
panies were represented, 288 boards. 

Emphasis this year, Chairman Camp 
explained, was on the job each exhibit 
piece or campaign was supposed to do 
in its helpfulness to the field forces 
and policyholders of life companies. He 
said: “The material you see displayed 
represents the cream of the crop of 
sales material of life companies in 
United States and Canada.” 

Four of the Judges Field Men 

There were six judges this year, four 
of them from the field as follows: Henry 
M. Faser, Jr. Penn Mutual general 
agent: E. Graham Bates, Massachusetts 
Mutual’s Blackmur Agency; Jas. W. 
Daniels, manager life department, Wood 
Keyes & Co.; A. Otis Shurrocks, super- 
visor, Berkshire Life’s Boireau Agency. 
All four are Boston men. With these 
served Ward Phelps and Richard Ford, 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau staff. They were publicly thanked 
by Chairman Camp and so was Richard 
K. Holden, Columbian National’s sales 
promotion manager, for lining up the 
Boston judges. 

The exhibit committee and judges put 
in nearly three davs’ work over the 
weekend—tallying the results required 
a lot of time—and Mr. Camp was happy 
to give a “pat on the back” to his aides 
as follows: 

Thurwin Drevescraft, Union Mutual Life; W. 












McCallum Hogg, Massachusetts Mutual; Rich- 
ard K. Holden, Cc ian National; Harvey 
Kesmodel, Jr., Sun Life of Baltimore; Richard 
hodebeck, United States Life; Paul Troth, 


Home Life; Don J. Wellenkamp, Washington 
National, and E. S. Westcott, Bankers Life of 
Nebraska. 

Award Winning Exhibits Discussed 


This afternoon there were four group 
sessions going on simultaneously, each 
attended by exhibitors of sales material 
who thus had the opportunity to discuss 
the award winning exhibits in their re- 
spective classes. Those representing 
companies in the $400,000,000 insurance 
in force group met in the largest audi- 
torium under the chairmanship of R. S 
Helser, Home Life. Group III—$150,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000 in force—was pre- 
sided over by Don J. Wellenkamp; 
Group II—$75,000,000 to $150,000,000 in 
force—was led by Edgar S. Wescott, 
and Group I—under $75,000,000 in force 
—was chairmaned by Richard Rhode- 
back. Discussion was spirited at all 
sessions, a frank exchange of opinions 
was in order and a willingness to “tell 
the other fellow how best to do the. job.” 





JACK R. MORRIS A NEWLYWED 

Boston, Sept. 29.—Jack R. Morris, di- 
rector of sales promotion, Business 
Men’s Assurance, was welcomed as a 
newlywed at the LAA convention here 
today. He brought his bride, the former 
Miss Ada Norman of Kansas City with 
him. Theirs was an office romance, Mrs 
Morris having been in Business Men’s 
investment department. They were mar- 
ried September 21. 
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GOLD BOOK PART OF 
THIS ISSUE 
The Gold Book of Life 

Selling, 1941, is Part II of this issue of 

The 

unusually large distribution throughout 

the United Canada, 
among other things is used by many 
general the 
articles in the issue furnishing themes 


THE 
Insurance 


Eastern Underwriter. It has an 


States and and 


agencies throughout year, 
for agency meetings. 

COMPENSATION FOR SAVING 
LIVES FROM FALLEN 
PLANES AT SEA 
\t the Round Table Conference con- 
ducted by the section on insurance law 
Association conven- 


at American Bar 


tion this week in Indianapolis, Arnold 
W. Knauth, New York lawyer, among 
other things discussed compensation for 


Up 


to now, he says, it has been unusual to 


saving lives from fallen airplanes. 


salvage a substantial property value 


from a fallen airplane. Hence, it is 
thought unsatisfactory to reward life 
salvage merely out of the property 


values saved. Furthermore, many have 
always thought it illogical to decrease 
the reward of the property salvor mere- 
else saved some 


lv because someone 


lives. Equally, in Mr. Knauth’s opinion, 
it is illogical to assess a larger sum on 
the property saved in order to compen- 
The British 
although generally adopted as 
as 1910, is thought capable of 
improvement. And the Aviation Salvage 
Convention seeks to improve it, in Arti- 
cle 3, in the following manner: 

Life salvage is entirely detached from 


sate a lifesaver. 
of 1854, 


recently 


system 


property salvage, and is assessed direct- 
ly against the operator or owner of the 
fallen airplane. The salvor of life shall 
recover only out-of-pocket expenses and 
not a bonus or reward. The recovery 
is limited to $3,500 per person saved, 
not to exceed $35,000 (10 persons) alto- 
gether. If the airplane calls for aid, and 
the salvor makes a search but fails to 
save a single life, the limit is $3,500. 
These are practical limits the 
aviator or airline company can well af- 
ford to stand; they are within the 
possibility of insurance 


which 


reasonable 
coverage. 





AMAZING DEMANDS FOR DE- 
TAILED DATA .ABOUT 
INSURANCE 
Representatives of Washington Gov- 
ernment agencies are appearing unex- 
pectedly in offices of insurance com- 





panies and insurance organizations 
where they ask for an amazing lot of 
detailed information on numerous sub- 
jects, some of which data it is humanly 
impossible.to give. 

In fire insurance, Government repre- 
sentatives want to know what is being 
insured. Fire and marine companies 
often do not know this complete infor- 
mation, as is obvious. In life insurance 
they want facts about all policyholders. 
As there are 65,000,000 policyholders, the 
situation is baffling. Companies know 
number of policies they have written, but 
not always the number of policyholders. 
Even if they did, collecting information 
on even a percentage of these policy- 
holders would be a superhuman. task. 
Attitude of companies and organizations 
relative to their data demands is that 
wherever possible to cooperation they 
will do so, but they cannot do the 
impossible. 


GROWING TAX BURDENS 

That the country requires a respite 
from spendthrift policies of expenditures 
of public funds is the opinion of Wash- 
ington Review, periodic summary of na- 
tional business affairs issued by Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A breathing 
space is necessary because no one knows 
within a couple of billion dollars how 
much revenue the present laws will pro- 
duce, it says, nor the capacity of the 
people to handle the load. With further 
taxes imminent which will increase the 
load of a record-breaking tax measure it 
offers this advice to Washington from 
taxpayers: 

First, to lose no time in reducing non- 
defense expenditures; let the govern- 
ment save just as the citizen must save 
if he is to survive the grievous tax bur- 
den. 

Second, to hold up on new taxes until 
it is seen what revenues can be pro- 
duced under present laws and how our 
citizens can perform under them; we 
have enough new taxes to digest for 
a while. 

Third, to pass without delay the tech- 
nical revisions that are needed to make 
our tax laws certain and fair. 


Willard Bowman of the Joseph H. 
Reese agency of the Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, won the Eastern surf cast- 
ing championship held recently in Phila- 
delphia. He is the son of Sam Bow- 
man, another underwriter in the same 
agency, and the defending champion was 
his brother, Ralph. The winning cast 
was 466 feet, and Willard Bowman will 
celebrate by getting married October 11 
to Ruth Tobin. 


HENRY W. NICHOLS 


Henry W. Nichols, vice-president and 
general counsel, National Surety Corp., 
presided over the round table on fidelity 
and surety insurance law at the meeting 
of the section on insurance law, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, at Indianapolis this 
week. He also delivered to the general 
session his report as chairman of the 
committee on fidelity and surety insur- 
ance law. Mr. Nichols was born in Salt 
Lake City, received his A.B. degree at 
Penn State and his LL.B. at Columbia 
University. During the World War he 
was with the Trading with the Enemy 
Division of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, which licensed and controlled all 
foreign insurance companies. He joined 
the National in 1924 and was made vice- 
president and general counsel in 1934. 

e ke oe 

Joy M. Luidens, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, has received a notification that 
she was one of twelve trade association 
executives who successfully passed the 
examinations conducted at Chicago in 
August by the National Institute of 
Commercial & Trade Association Exec- 
utives. These certificates were present- 
ed to the dozen at special ceremonies 
at the American Trade Association 
Executives’ convention held at Hershey, 
Pa., on September 11. The examinations 
were conducted in conjunction with the 
Summer school at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and require a minimum of three 
years’ attendance at the Institute. 

x * x 


Gustave C. Gebhardi recently cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the Aetna C. & S. He is a claim ex- 
aminer in the liability claim department. 
Mr. Gebhardi is a former historian and 
secretary of the Aetna Life Men’s Club; 
a past commander of Robert FE. Collins 
Post, No. 131, American Legion; a 
past executive committee man for the 
Department of Connecticut, American 
Legion. 

x ok x 

T. Garnett Tabb of Tabb, Brocken- 
brough & England, Richmond, Va., pre- 
sided over exercises marking the dedica- 
tion and laying of cornerstone of new 
Young Men’s’ Christian Association 
building there. Mr. Tabb is president of 
Yow cA 

x * ok 

E. B. Ferguson, general manager of 
Phoenix Assurance, has been made a 
director of Union Marine & General 
and of the Northern Maritime. 
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DELONG H. MONAHAN his shig 
backgre 

DeLong H. Monahan has been elected i 
financial secretary of the Provident Mu B jess. m 
tual Life. He joined that company in © the wal 
1932; became assistant secretary in 1934,  seatarir 
He is a Dartmouth graduate. the or 
Rugged 

a shoulde 

Fred W. Guild, mortgage loan office, § “Bort 
New York Life, was recently elected jn 1988 
president of the Vermont State Tennis — emy, S 
Association for the tenth time. Mr § Affison 
Guild, a graduate of the University of the inst 
Vermont, has been Vermont singles & Lane 
tennis champion several times and also 1916 he 
co-holder of the doubles title. He has and in 
also held the New York City Insurance } manage 
League singles title and the New York © ance O: 





he occu 
orate h 
the Su: 
out Car 
box an¢ 


City “Y” singles title representing the 
Uptown Branch, Y. M. C. A. 

a ee 
_ Col. A. E. Kirkpatrick, vice-president 
in Canada for the U.S. F. & Gag 

























Toronto, and president of the affiliate)  “Besi 
company, Fidelity of Canada, has de 7 pany h 
veloped a war-time hobby of leading a Stailing 
broad movement to provide men in Can | the yor 
ada’s navy with “extras” they require. p isa pa 
* * * > stitute 
Edwin B. Butler, traffic manager of 7 poronalt 
United Airlines in Des Moines for the © Canadi: 
last eight years, has joined the Witmer ‘tava ; 
Rumsey agency in Des Moines. Mt 7 the a 
Butler is a graduate of the state um @ ins, ep, 
versity of Towa and the United States 4, M 
army flying school at Kelly Field, Te. © eyecuti 
+ & Undervy 
F. L. Sheeley, casualty superintendent ~ the cor 
in the Los Angeles branch office, Aettt Insurar 
Casualty & Surety, has been at the home 7 the exe 
office in Hartford, participating in @)) Casualt 
series of conferences. preside 
* * * ance F 
Mrs. Frederic W. Ecker, whose hws a 
band is vice-president of the Metro poy 
politan Life, is one of the co-chairmen © ples 
for the benefit theatre performanct & for bs 
November 3 for the Children’s Village a © the A 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. The new Maxwell g dices 
Anderson play, Candle in the Wind © ae ‘ 
starring Helen Hayes, has been selected 4 4 
for the benefit. Mr. Ecker is chairman © ( 
of the board of directors of the Chil 7 t 
dren’s Village.  . he 
x x * i Poser 
Dr. William R. Ward, chief medical § rapes 
director, Mutual Benefit, was the prt joe 
cipal speaker at the Constitution Day 7 irs of 
dinner of the Orange Chapter, Sons 0 indiseer 
the American Revolution. Whe 
* & 2% there 
Arthur L. Beck, manager at Buffala. © the Ca: 
National Life of Vermont, has bee? of th, 
named chairman of the annual financial quantit 
campaign of the Downtown YMCA. there a 
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Robert Lynch Stailing 

Robert Lynch Stailing, manager for 
Canada of the Sun Insurance Office, has 
just completed twenty-five years of serv- 
ice with the company. Discussing his 
career, Canadian Insurance says: 

“Mr. Stailing is the son of a seafaring 
family. His father, captain of a four- 
masted ‘windjammer,’ went down with 
his ship when it foundered. The whole 
background of Mr. Stailing is of the 
seas. His office, with ships’ clocks which 
strike six bells when the average busi- 
ness man is opening his mail, and with 
the walls adorned with oil paintings of a 
seafaring nature, gives an insight into 
the character of the man at the helm. 
Rugged, kindly, and straight-from-the- 
shoulder, is the type. 

“Born in Kings County, Nova Scotia, 
in 1888 and educated at Annapolis Acad- 
emy, St. John High School and Mount 
Allison University, Mr. Stailing entered 
the insurance business with the London 
& Lancashire Insurance Co. in 1910. In 
1916 he joined the Sun Insurance Office, 
and in 1930 succeeded Lyman Root as 
manager for Canada of the Sun Insur- 
ance Office and allied companies. Today 
he occupies that position. To commem- 
orate his twenty-five years’ service with 
the Sun, the officers and staff through- 
out Canada presented him with a silver 
box and cigars. 

“Besides his activities for the com- 
pany he so ably guides in Canada, Mr. 
Stailing has devoted energy in training 
the younger man in the business. He 
is a past president of the Insurance In- 
stitute of Toronto, and has acted for 
many years on the council of that edu- 
cational body. Then his work with the 
Canadian Underwriters Association has 
been, and still is outstanding. Before 
the merger of the various associations 
into the Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion Mr. Stailing was a member of the 
executive committee of the Canadian 
Underwriters Association, a member of 
the council of the Dominion Board of 
Insurance Underwriters, a member of 
the executive committee of the Canadian 
Casualty Underwriters Association, vice- 
President of the All Canada Fire Insur- 
ance Federation. Then he became vice- 
President of the Canadian Underwriters 
Association. He was the last president 
of the old Canadian Fire Underwriters 
Association and the first chairman of the 
te branch and second vice-president of 
the then newly formed Canadian Under- 
writers Association. He is now on the 
council of the Dominion Board.” 


Canada’s Aircraft Progress 

, The Financial Post of Toronto has 
issued a remarkable special in which 
Canada’s defense effort is reviewed to 
the extent of dozens of pages. Most 
Interesting to underwriters is what it 
Says of the Dominion’s growing aircraft 
Industry, , 

When the Dominion entered the war 
there were less than 1,000 employed in 
the Canadian aircraft industry and most 
of those had had no experience in 
quantity production of aircraft. Today, 
25,000 emplo--ed in these plane 





























plants and steady production is being 
attained on several complicated all-metal 
types. The backlog of the present and 
immediately prospective orders is esti- 
mated officially at 200 millions of dollars 
and numerical production is roughly 400 
planes a week. New orders cover: 

Hurricanes (500) to be manufactured 
by Canadian Car & Foundry. 

Harvards (300) by Canadian Car. 

Harvards (500) by Noor-duyn Avia- 
tion. 

Tiger Moths 
The Financial 


(200) by de Haviland. 
Post says that eventual 
destination of these aircraft and exact 
terms of the international arrangement 
are not generally known, but it is in- 
dicated that the U. S. will take delivery 
of the planes and will forward them to 
democratic nations on a lease-lend plan. 
“Purchase of these aircraft in Canada 
will lend towards restoration of the ex- 
change balance between the two coun- 
tries and is in line with a policy report- 
edly formulated at the Hyde Park Can- 
ada-U. S: conference.” 

The $10,000,000 British order for 
Hampdens, later doubled, was the first 
big stimulus to the Canadian industry 


in its early stages of expansion. Re- 
garding this The Financial Post said: 
“Tt has involved some of the man- 


ufacturers’ worst headaches. 

“Like the Bolingbroke, the Hurricane 
and the Lysander, the Hampden is of 
English design. When the English 
manufacturers became preoccupied and 
the overseas sources of supply were 
choked off by intensification of the war, 
the Canadian manufacturers of English 
types were away out on a limb. Their 
recovery has been a genuine achieve- 
ment. 

“The English ‘shadow’ system of dis- 
tributed manufacture has not worked too 
well in Canada, partly through inade- 
quacy of supervision and the difficulty 
of ‘chasing up’ of lagging components. 

“Two Canadian manufacturers, Boeing 
Aircraft of Canada and Canadian Vick- 
ers, are working on components for a 
first-rate American reconnaissance am- 
phibian, the Consolidated PBY or Cata- 
lina. This is to be a partial manufacture 
and complete assembly proposition to 
start with, main components being sup- 
plied to Canada by Consolidated Aircraft 
of San Diego. 

“Boeing is occupying a new plant on 
the west coast for the Catalina job 
and is scheduled to start turning them 
out about next February. 

“Canadian Vickers, now completing a 
large order for Stranraers, predecessor 
to the Catalina, for Canadian coastal 
patrol, has been doing a good job and 
is expected to attain production on the 
Catalinas by next April. 

“The Fairchild Aircraft plant is now 
considered the showplace of the Cana- 
dian industry, although before getting 
into regular production on the Bristol 
3olingbroke this company had encoun- 
tered more than its share of grief. 

“The obstinate kinks of missing mate- 
rials, revised specifications, inexperienced 
labor, insufficient and inadequate ma- 


chines, etc., have been for the part, 
ironed out.” 
Reviewing Canada’s defense efforts as 


a whole—its industrial front—The Finan- 


cial Post says: “Youthful, vibrant, 
strong, Canada is organizing its men 
and women, its resources and its fac- 


tories, its farms and its mines, its pro- 
ducing power and its fighting power, in 
a strenuous war endeavor that is achiev- 
ing massive results.” 

* * % 


Honored on 95th Birthday 

Christian Hoffman is the only surviv- 
ing volunteer fireman in St. Paul and 
has reached the age of 95. On his birth- 
day his neighbors and others gave him 
a party; and during the affair he pre- 
sented to the Union Pioneers of St. Paul 
a silver horn used by pioneer firemen to 
meganhone orders during a fire. He 
joined the St. Paul volunteer depart- 
ment in 1869 and continued with it until 
1895. During that time he helped fight 
several spectacular fires in St. Paul’s 
pioneer days. 

* * 
Insurance Men Will Lecture to 
Bank Employes 

The educational program of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, Hartford 
Chapter, shows a number of insurance 
men among the lecturers. Classes will 
be held in the Phoenix State Bank & 
Trust Co. and are open to all employes 
of financial institutions of Hartford and 


vicinity. 
Among the insurance men who will be 
instructors are Maxewll M. Merritt, 


Travelers Insurance Co., commercial law; 
Jeremy C. Jenks, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
economics; Blaine A. Davis, Aetna Life, 
home mortgage lending. 

* ” ~” 

Young Insurance Men of Philadel- 

phia Form Club 

More than sixty insurance men of 
vounger years have formed a club in 
Philadelphia and it had its first dinner 
this week, the guest speaker being John 
W. Donahue, president of Insurance So- 
ciety of Philadelphia and resident vice- 
president of Marvland Casualty. 

New organization is called In- 
surance Club, president of which is A. 
J. Cullen, Philadelphia city special agent 
of Royal Insurance Co. Other officers 
are these: 

K. A. Colahan, Jr., vice-president ; Nor- 


the 


man Ingersoll, secretary, and Roy L. 
Ries, treasurer. 

The club has established an award 
which will be presented by the Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia for excel- 
lence in its educational courses. All 


branches of insurance are represented in 
club membership. 
* ~*~ * 


Cheap Insurance and Cheap 


Construction 

A fire insurance man 
looking at several new homes being 
erected in a Florida city where he 
thought of locating. They were of at- 
tractive architecture and appeared rea- 
sonably priced. He was assured by the 
builder that the construction and mate- 
rials were of the best. 

He made a rough estimate of the cost 
and then inquired how much insurance 
was carried, knowing Florida has a 
“valued policy law” and buildings, espe- 
cially dwellings, are insured for full cost 
value. When told the amount it was 
less than he figured it should be so he 
asked “What company do you 
with ?” 

When the builder named it the insur- 
ance man said, “Why do you give it to 
them ?” 

“Because,” the builder replied, “we 
only insure for one vear as we expect 
to sell before that time and we get a 
cheaper rate than other companies 
charge.” 

“About how much do you save ?” 

“Oh, possibly two or three dollars,” 
said the builder. “You see, we builders 
have to save wherever possible, to keep 
the cost.” 

This set the prospect to thinking 
he asked: “Have you any 

“Oh, yes. Several in 


recently was 


‘ 
aown 
and 
other houses ?” 
the next block 


insure | 


under construction; glad to show them.” 

The prospect looked them over and 
discovered the cheapest materials being 
used; cement block, third grade lumber 
and poor workmanship all neatly cov- 
ered up when completed. As the builder 
had said, he has to keep the cost down 
on insurance and he was doing it on 
everything else. 

“Here is a tip,” says the insurance 
man, “if a builder carries cheap insur- 
ance, his houses are also likely to be 
cheap so as to show him a nice profit.” 


School for Co-Pilots 
W. L. Jack Nelson, aviation insurance 


manager of Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., New 
York City, tells me that in these troubled 
times when the accent much upon 
preparation for war, it is encouraging to 
learn of a civilian school for co-pilots now 
being conducted by United Airlines. Mr 
Nelson points out that 105 young ex-colleg 
men are now in training at Tracey, Cal. 
The most significant thing about this school 
is that every boy is a graduate of tl 

Civilian Pilot Training Program Second- 
ary Course. He must be such a graduate 
and have had at least two years of college 
to be eligible to enter this school, says Mr. 
Nelson. 

Upon graduation each 
sured a job as a fir 
Airlines. This six months’ training costs 
United Airlines $2,400, and each trainee 
agrees as long as he remains in the em- 
ploy of the United to repay, within five 
years, 50% of the cost of his training 
Present graduates are receiving high com- 
mendation as to their ability from the 
Director of Flight Operations. This, in 
Mr. Nelson’s opinion, indicates the wis- 
dom of the investment on the part of 
United Airlines. 
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Timely Advice from Surety Dean 





In these days of hectic on 
national defense jobs in wl surety 
companies and their agents are vitally 
interested, the following words of advice 
and encouragement one of the 






country’s great surety deans—Charles R 
Miller, board chairman, Fidelity & De- 
posit—are timely Stressing that una- 


oi effort is paramount today he 





“The 








entire country is engrossed in 

the very important job of ] up a 
powerful military m grave 
situation calls for a ity of effort 
to preserve our institt and to keep 
alive our way of life 

“If I were an agent I should hold my- 
self in readiness to serve my country 
the best of my ability and let ve known 
hat I would respond to any demand 
made upon me. 

“In the meantime, I would pursue - 
rously my profession, sell Ite 
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British Limit Increases to Open 
Cover Values 


At the end of April statements were 
issued by the British War Risks Insur- 
ance Office respecting insurable values 
in open covers. limited 
the maximum ad 1 
permit to be added to 
values for facultative 


approved 
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es 





covers, on the terms of 
ortion of business 
informed that when the 
tion applicable allowed 
addition within a specified lir 
centage to be adde 
the amount it had hitl 
practice to apply. N 
been given that 
maximum addition mu 
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mium, and in ordinary 
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V-Plan for Insurance 
Theme of Convention 


OF AGENTS AT KANSAS CITY 





Entertainment Features to Include West- 
ern Barbecue Dinner on Farm; To 
Show National Board Film 





Officers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents this week announced 
the theme for the forthcoming forty- 
sixth annual convention at Kansas City, 
Mo., October 13-17, as “V-Plan for In- 
surance.” The specific need is seen for 
a permanent program and a dynamic 
plan will produce the unity, efficiency 
and machinery that is essential if the 
industry is to function properly and 
prosper in these changed times and un- 
der the vastly accelerated tempo of the 
day and the demands of present world 
and national conditions. 

“Recognizing,” says the National As- 
sociation this week, “that the lack of 
coordination and integration which ob- 
tains in the insurance business today 
is one of the cardinal barriers to the 
progress of the business in so far as it 
stands in the way of the full, efficient 
and instant use of the tremendous exist- 
ing resources of its men and materials, 
the officers of the National Association 
view the projected ‘V-Plan for Insurance’ 
theme as infinitely more than a conven- 
tion slogan. They see it, rather, as a 
call for a constructive and continuing 
crusade in which every individual, group 
and organization in the industry can 
participate. They see it also as a specific 
inspiration and a direct preparation for 
cohesive action and planned activity for 
which there is an immediate and press- 
ing need. 

“In developing the conception for the 
need of a concrete and comprehensive 
plan, the word ‘V-Plan’ was selected in 
the nature of a working title. It is ne- 
lieved that the symbol ‘V’ is particularly 
appropriate and effective at this time, 
suggesting, as it does, the word victory, 
and having the added current connota- 
tion of the world-publicized ‘V-for-Vic- 
tory’ campaign.” 

The “V-Plan for Insurance” conven- 
tion theme will be the title and subject 
of the keynote address which will be 
delivered on October 14 at Kansas City. 
Immediately following the address, and 
as a direct and specific dramatization 
of the “V-Plan for Insurance” concep- 
tion, there will be presented to the 
assembled audience a visualization of 
the total idea. 

Entertainment Features 

The entertainment program has been 
arranged by the local committee under 
the chairmanship of Stephen Stubbs. A 
series of special events for the ladies 
has been planned by a committee under 
the direction of Mrs. Stephen Stubbs. 

Top entertainment feature of the con- 
vention will undoubtedly be the “Night 
on the Santa Fe Trail” scheduled for 
Wednesday, October 15. This will be 
staged as a true Western party with a 
revival of all the effects and charac- 
teristics of an old-time Kansas City 
barbecue which always climaxed the 
cattle run up from the Southwest coun- 
try. Orville W. Anderson is chairman 
of this affair. 

The “Santa Fe Trail” party will be 
held at the spacious Nafziger farm. 
Delegates from the East and elsewhere 
will be surprised to see their Kansas 
City associates at this session garbed 
in the colorful costumes of the old 
Western plainsmen. They will get a 
closeup view, too, of covered wagons, 
spirited “hosses,” trained cattle, Indians, 
cowboys, Mexicans and a brilliant pa- 





rade of the Shrine Mounted Guard of 
Kansas City. 
This pageant will be preceded by a 


characteristic dinner of real Kansas 
City barbecued beef, baked beans, cole 
slaw, pie and other specialties of the 

The finest talent available has been 
secured to entertain at the annual get- 
together dinner, which will be held at 
the City Auditorium at 7 p.m. Tuesday, 
October 14. C. M. Hose is in charge of 
arrangements. 

Pre-Convention Events 

An interesting program of pre-con- 
vention events for executive committee 
members and others who are required 
to arrive in Kansas City early has also 
been scheduled. On Friday evening 
Mrs. Raynolds Barnum, wife of the gen- 
eral chairman; Mrs. Leonard Kline and 
Mrs. Stubbs will entertain the wives of 
the members of the executive commit- 
tee at dinner at the Mission Hills Club. 
This will follow a cocktail party at the 
home of Mrs. Stubbs for this group and 
for those who are serving on the ladies’ 
entertainment committee. Other enter- 
tainment has been arranged for the 
members of the executive committee and 
their wives for Saturday, and on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, October 12, the 
executive committee and other guests 
will be entertained at a cocktail party 
and buffet supper at the country club. 

Special entertainment features  ar- 
ranged for the ladies attending include 
a luncheon and style show at the Hotel 
President on Tuesday, October 14; tea 
and a visit to the Nelson Art Gallery 
on Wednesday afternoon, October 15, 
and a sight-seeing trip for those who 

(Continued on Page 25) 


Reduced Commissions on Inland 
Marine Now in Effect in Canad 


New commission rates for fire and cas- 
ualtv insurance agents in Canada who 
handle inland marine lines went into ef- 
fest October 1 and mean a general scal- 
ing down of commissions all round. 

Despite some opposition since the new 
rates were announced in June the Can- 
adian Inland Underwriters Association, 
which formulated the rates with the 
strong support of member companies in 
an effort to correct evils which existed 
in this particular field, has taken one 
of its first and most important steps to 
provide the business as a whole some 
modicum of regulation and stabilization. 

The association’s first nine months of 
existence has seen much preparatory 
work under the direction of Wilson E 
McLean, manager and secretary. 

According to the new program which 
went into effect Wednesday, there is to 
be recognized only two classes of inter- 
mediaries to whom commissions may be 
paid by members of the association. It 
is stipulated too that no member of the 
association shall pay, make or give any 
commission, compensation, remuneration, 
allowance or gratuity for the develop- 
ment, acquisition, retention or servicing 
of business, or handling of losses other- 
wise than is provided in the rules. 

Insofar as the Canadian Inland Under- 
writers Association is concerned, brokers 
and agents are defined as Class A agents 
and brokers and Class B_ supervising 
agents. 

The rules and regulations of the Can- 
adian Inland Underwriters Association 
also specify that a contingent commis- 
sion will be paid to agents or brokers 
on indirect business. On the direct writ- 
ings of the agent he shall be entitled 
only to the commission rates applicable 
to agents and brokers. Any company 
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which utilizes the services of a proyip. 
cial agent’s offices will pay a contig. 
gent commission on direct busines 
The rates of commission allowable to 
Class A agents and brokers are ag fg. 
lows, as they went into effect in Canada: 


Agents’, 

Brokers 

ommiss; 

Classes of Business a 

Class 1.—Bridge policies, dam flum, : 
jewelers’ block, pipeline, sewerage 
system, tunnel and waterworks sys- 

MENS DONCIES oi5.5 v5.6. dares 3 inv oener 10% 
Class 2,—Golfers’ equipment, guns, 
personal effects, personal furs, cam- 
eras (personal), personal property 
floater, silverware, tourists’ baggage, 
wedding presents, personal jewelry 

WONGIOR o5:cfosisas.ok-nee Rese Cae eset 20% 


(Note) — Where any coin collection, 
fine arts or stamp collection is in. 
cluded to a personal property floater 
the personal property floater rate 
will apply. 
Class 3.—Any other types of policies 
not coming within the two preced- 
ROD (CHARGES: ox weeis sree hxeoe vaeees 15% 
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Frink on National Board 


Executive Committee | 


William M. Frink, United States man- 
ager of the Norwich Union Fire, has 
been elected to the executive commit- [ 
tee of the National Board of Fire Un- © 
derwriters, to fill the unexpired term of | 
Hart Darlington, who retired some 
months ago as manager of the Norwich 
Union. 





Name Griffin Officer of 
Loyalty Fire Companies 
William R. Griffin, who has been sec- 


ond vice-president and secretary of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. and 
the Commercial Casualty Co., has just 
been elected to the same position in the | 
five fire companies of the Loyalty Group. 7 

Mr. Griffin started in the insurance 
business in 1906 and joined the Com- | 
mercial Casualty in 1914 as manager of 
the Newark office, being appointed as- 
sistant secretary in 1921 and director | 
and secretary in 1929. In January, 1936, | 
he was made second vice-president of 
the Loyalty Group casualty companies. 





EDWARD V. MILLS IN EAST 

Edward V. Mills, controller of Fire | 
man’s Fund Group of fire and casualty 
companies, acted as presiding officer for | 
the hospitality luncheon opening the f 
tenth anniversary meeting of the Con | 
trollers’ Institute of America at New 
York City, September 29. Mr. Mills 
plans to visit departmental offices 0! 
Fireman’s Fund Group in the East be f 
fore returning to the head office n> 
San Francisco. 





BROADCASTING BALL GAMES 


The America Fore Group and tht f 
North British & Mercantile Group att 
among the insurance company offices 
presenting play-by-play broadcasts 0 
the world’s series baseball games thi 
week, invitations to attend having beet 
issued to brokers and others. 4 








PHOENIX SERVICE OFFICE } 
Henry O'Loughlin, New York state 
agent for the Phoenix of Hartford, oF 
Wednesday opened a new service olct F 
at Room 534, Marine Trust Building F 
3uffalo, for the benefit of local agents F 
in western New York. Fi 





WILLIAMSON PRESENTATIONS i 

E. F. Williamson of Norwich, England, 
retired general manager of the Norwich 
Union, was recently presented by the fi 
board with a silver water jug and letter 
rack and by the provincial branches with 
studio furniture and books; also an ik 
luminated album containing names 
more than 200 branch officials of Nor 
wich Union. 
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N. J. Pledge Campaign Abandoned; 
Will Push Bergen County Plan 


Holmes Tells Convention E. U. A. Has Definitely Refused to 


Consider Pledge as Basis For Any Cooperative Action to 
Improve Agency Standards; O’Gorman Says Power 
of Association Will Be Utilized 


By Edwin N. Eager 


The New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has abandoned, reluctantly 
hut definitely, its efforts to secure the 
signature of stock fire insurance com- 
panies to a proposed New Jersey pledge 
which would govern the appointment of 
agents in such a way as to limit appoint- 
ments to fully qualified local agents. 
H. Donald Holmes, chairman of the con- 
tact committee and a past-president of 
the association, announced at the forty- 
eighth annual convention of the associa- 
tion last Friday at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel in Asbury Park that the Eastern 
Underwriters Association has stated its 
member companies will not agree to sign 
the pledge, as worded following several 
revisions. At the same time, Mr. Holmes 
said, the E. U. A. stated that its mem- 
bers can be relied upon to be sympa- 
thetic to the general proposal for im- 
proving agency conditions in New Jer- 
sey. 

Disappointment was evident when Mr. 
Holmes made his announcement to the 
convention following a summary of 
events transpiring since the pledge was 
first presented to the companies formal- 
ly for signature early in 1940. But 
neither the speaker nor the agents gath- 
ered at Asbury Park revealed any lack 
of determination to carry on to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the campaign to re- 
move unfit producers from the agency 
field in New Jersey. 

To Push Bergen County Plan 


‘It is very evident we have exhausted 
one avenue to the improvement of agen- 
cy conditions,” declared Mr. Holmes last 
Friday. “The companies are not yet 
ready to say: ‘We do not believe in the 
appointment of illegitimate agents; we 
will try to improve conditions, and we 
will cooperate with your organization.’ 

“I believe it our duty to start on an- 
other course. No favorable results can 
be obtained from further conferences on 
the pledge. It is the desire of the New 
Jersey association’s executive committee 
that we urge the county associations 
to proceed with application of the Ber- 
gen County plan or some similar plan 
designed best to meet local conditions. 
The state body will stand firmly behind 
the local associations. 

“We are interested in the protection 
of the insurance buying public, stock 
fire insurance companies and legitimate 
agents. We harbor no bitterness be- 
cause we have not succeeded in getting 
the full cooperation of the companies 
but we possess a determination that con- 
ditions will be improved,” Mr. Holmes 
declared. “The companies are wrong in 
saying the appointment situation has 
been improved because we know it has 
not been. I now call on every county 
organization immediately to proceed with 
the application of whatever plan is best 
suited to your territory.” 

O’Gorman Sounds Keynote 
There is little question but that the 


; i Jersey Association will be active in 
the directions indicated. 


t The new presi- 
dent, Alfred Christie of Bergenfield, is 


a like his predecessor, Hubert M. Farrow 
i b Red Bank, quiet spoken and friendly, 
» Sut at the same time able and a good 


Scrapper if a battle becomes necessary. 
1¢ New Jersey convention got its key- 
note for the future when William D. 

Orman of Newark, one of the city’s 


large producers and newly elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
New Jersey association, said at the con- 
vention after calling attention to the host 
of incompetent agents operating in the 
state: 

“Last Winter in a legislative matter 
the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents did, I grant you, give some 
hint of its latent power when opposition 
to a perfectly equitable insurance bill 
developed. That is well, because there 
are, I believe, matters which can and 
should be negotiated with the companies 
but which in the event of continued dis- 
agreement will have to be driven through 
regardless. Power can be a very dan- 
gerous thing, but in the hands of an 
association like this I cannot but feel 
that it will be used sanely and for the 
good of the buying public as well as for 
our own good and that of the entire in- 
surance business. 

“The abuses and irregularities of our 
business, which are familiar to all of us, 
should be susceptible of correction and, 
in the main, by agreement. Certainly, 
that is the desirable method and the 
one which should be thoroughly explored 
and exhausted before totally different 
methods are employed. It may well be— 
and in the light of past experience it 
seems probable that it will be necessary 
to turn on our power. 

‘Tf I am any guesser at all that power 
will be needed in the comparatively near 
future. The power of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents offers 
the only certain answer to the old ques- 
tion as to how the objectionable prac- 
tices of insurance in New Jersey are 
to be corrected.” 

American Pledges Cooperation 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, listened keenly 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Seek National Convention 
For Atlantic City in 1943 


The New Jersey Association, with the 
cooperation of the Atlantic City Board, 
is seeking the National Association con- 
vention for Atlantic City in 1943 when 
the state body will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. 


Ten of 14 Living Past 
Presidents at Meeting 


Ten of the fourteen living past-presi- 
dents of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents attended the conven- 
tion last week. They were Fred J. Cox, 
Thomas W. Crocker, Harry L. Godshall, 
Harvey B. Nelson, Alan V. Livingston, 
C. Stanley Stults, Edward M. Schmults, 
Charles E. Meek, Jr., H. Donald Holmes 
and Theodore S. Brown. The absentees 
were R. F. Murray, Thomas C. Moffat, 
William G. Hurtzig and Herbert A. 
Faunce. Mr. Cox, who was president 
more than twenty years ago and twenty- 
one years ago served as head of the 
National Association, is now taking an 
active interest again in state association 
affairs. President Farrow paid tribute 
to him for his renewed participation in 
the agents’ program. 








Single State Reporting 
Form May Come in N. J. 


Leon A. Watson, expert of the New 
Jersey Schedule Rating Office, spoke of 
fire rule book revisions to be announced, 
which will likely include changes in use 
and occupancy rules and permission to 
write single state reporting covers in 
New Jersey. The single state reporting 
form was recently approved in Pennsyl- 
vania and may shortly be in New York 
State, Mr. Watson said. Early this year 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization turned down the single 
stage form after hearing objections from 
the New York State Association of 
Local Agents. 





BINOCULARS FOR FARROW 
As a mark of appreciation for his long, 
loyal and efficient services to the New 
Jersely Association, the convention pre- 
sented to retiring President Hubert M. 
Farrow a fine pair of binoculars. Mr. 
Farrow is an ardent yatchsman. “Stan” 
Stults made the presentation talk speak- 
ing of the affection which the associa- 

tion members hold for Mr. Farrow. 


Christie President; 
O’Gorman Advanced 


HEADS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





Brooks National Councillor; Other Offi- 
cers Elected; Two Resolutions 


Are Adopted 





Alfred Christie of Bergenfield, who 
has been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee this last year, was elected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association at 
the annual convention last Friday in As- 
bury Park. He succeeds Hubert M. 
Farrow of Red Bank, who now automat- 
ically becomes a member of the com- 
mittee for one year. William D. O’Gor- 
man of Newark was elected chairman 
of the executive committee, which puts 
him in line for the presidency in 1942. 
William F. O’Brien of Passaic was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer and Herbert 
L. Brooks of Newark was elected na- 
tional councillor to succeed Alan V. Liv- 
ingston of Englewood. 

Others elected to the executive com- 
mittee were as follows: J. Graham 
Chesney, Paulsboro; Charles H. Frunk- 
enback, Westfield; Arthur T. Riedel, 
Pompton Lakes; Samuel J. Shuttleworth, 
Atlantic City; William H. Spiegelberg, 
Jersey City, and Edward F. Walton, 
Trenton. 

County Vice-Presidents 

County vice-presidents were elected as 
follows: 

Atlantic, Frederick T. Bolte; Bergen, 
William F. Baker; Burlington, Shreve 
R. Taylor; Camden, William J. MacAlis- 
ter; Cape May, Arthur M. DeMaris; 
Cumberland, Dean MacGeorge; Essex, 
Arthur L. Zimmerman; Gloucester, J. 
Sennett Holston; Hudson, William J. 
Dite; Hunterdon, J. Philip Exton; Mer- 
cer, Joseph F. Fleming; Middlesex, Al- 
fred M. London; Monmouth, John H. 
Falk, 2nd; Morris, Sidney K. Howell; 
Ocean, Elmer F. Weidner; Passaic, Ed- 
gar H. Ellis; Salem, O. W. Acton; Som- 
erset, Conrad C. Schmelz; Sussex, 
George C. Hendershot; Union, B. N. 
Miller; Warren, A. B. Craig. 

Two Resolutions Adopted 


Two resolutions were adopted by the 
convention. The first supports the Na- 
tional Association resolution requesting 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to present to Congress the inequality in 
taxation existing between capital stock 
fire, casualty and surety companies, and 


(Continued on Page 22) 





Three Officers of New Administration 





ALFRED CHRISTIE 


President 


W. D. O’GORMAN 


Executive Committee Chairman 





HERBERT L. BROOKS 
National Councillor 
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O’Gorman Calls for End 
Of Abuses in New Jersey 


SPEAKS AT AGENTS’ MEETING 





Predicts Time Will Soon Come When 
N. J. Association Must Use 
Full Inherent Power 





William D. O'Gorman, vice-president 
of O’Gorman & Young, Inc, Newark, N. 
J., spoke before the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Asbury 
Park last week, as official spokesman 
for the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents of which he is presi- 
He also appeared in his personal 
capacity as a member and executive 
committeeman of the New Jersey asso- 


dent. 


ciation. 

Pointing to the scope and size of the 
organization, Mr. O’Gorman predicted 
that the time will soon come when the 
New Jersey agents must use all of their 
power to end objectional insurance prac- 
tices, saying: 

“When the insurance business of a 
small densely populated state is honey- 
combed with incompetents, with innum- 
erable abuses in virtually all branches 
of the business, an association can very 
properly say ‘these thing must stop!’ 
Furthermore, it has of itself the power 
to overcome any and all opposition.” 

No Artificial Barriers 

Mr. O’Gorman declared that the New 
Jersey association has never so far as 
he knows, endeavored to build artificial 
barriers about the agency ranks, nor 
has it ever failed to take its stand on 
the side of the greatest good to the 
buying public. He stressed: “Its hands 
are clean—a condition generally ap- 
proved by legal minds they say—and 
now, in my judgment, it may well pause 
and regard its own strength.” But he 
was afraid that the organization does 
not realize its own strength. He con- 
tinued: 

“Last Winter in a legislative matter 
the association did, I grant you, give 
some hint of its latent power when op- 
position to a perfectly equitable insurance 
bill developed. That is well, because 
there are, I believe, matters which can 
and should be negotiated with the com- 
panies but which in the event of con- 
tinued disagreement will have to be 
driven through regardless, and by the 
inherent power of this association. 

“Power can be a very dangerous thing, 
but in the hands of this association I 
can not but feel that it will be used 
sanely and for the good of the buying 
public as well as for our own good and 
that of the whole insurance business. 


Abuses and Irregularities 


“The abuses and irregularities of our 
business which are familiar to all of 
us, should be susceptible of correction 
and in the main, by agreement. Cer- 
tainly that is the desirable method and 
the one which should be thoroughly ex- 
plored and exhausted before totally dif- 
ferent methods are employed. It may 
well be—and in the light of past experi- 
ence it seems probable that it will be— 
necessary to turn on our power.” 

In conclusion Mr. O’Gorman urged 
the New Jersey Association, a closely 
and well knit organization, “to gird up 
your loins so as to prepare our great 
latent power for such proper uses as may 
seem right and desirable. If I am any 
guesser at all that power will be needed 
in the comparatively near future. The 
power of the New Jersey Association 
offers the only certain answer to the old 
question as to how the objectionable prac- 
tices of insurance in New Jersey are to 
be corrected. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that I am overly pessimistic, but no harm 
has ever come of a sane and reasonable 
man carrying a big stick.” 


New Officers 


(Continued from Page 21) 


mutual and participating companies oth- 
er than life, and calls on New Jersey 
Senators and Congressmen to support 
legislation to equalize this taxation. The 
second resolution was a memorial to the 
late Frederick Hickman of Atlantic City 
and W. Meredith Dickinson of Trenton, 
both past-presidents of the association, 
who died this year. 


Alfred Christie 


Mr. Christie is president of the Chris- 
tie Agency, Inc., of Bergenfield which 
was established by his late father in 
1890. Alfred took over the business in 
his own name in January, 1915, and in 
September, 1933, the agency was incor- 
porated under its present title. Getting 
close to 50 years of age, Mr. Christie 
looks at least ten years younger and 
few will believe he has headed an agency 
for over twenty-six years. 

Mr. Christie serves as president and 
treasurer of his agency. William J. 
Hiller, who onerates the Christie agency 
at Dumont, N. J., is vice-president, and 
Tohn A. Sneden of Bergenfield is secre- 
tary. The agency is the oldest in Ber- 
genfield and also the largest. The Chris- 
tie family is one of the best known in 
that part of New Jersey, having settled 
in Bergenfield in 1808. 

“Al” Christie for twenty years has 
been a member of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and _ has 
served on the executive committee at 
different times during the last fifteen 
vears. He was one of the founders and 
first president of the Bergen County 
association. 

The Christie Agency, Inc., specializes 
in insurance, writing all forms except 
life. It maintains no real estate sales- 
men nor carries on any activities in the 
real estate field. The agency letter- 
heads carry this notice: “Christie con- 
tracts cover—bond, fire, burglary, tor- 
nado, public and automobile liability, ac- 
cident, compensation, title, plate glass 
insurance.” A successful insurance man, 
Alfred Christie is also a family man. 
He is married and the father of three 
children. 


William D. O’Gorman 


Mr. O’Gorman is senior vice-president 
of the prominent agency of O’Gorman 
& Young, Inc., of Newark and is a 
nephew of the founder, Robert O’Gor- 
man, who died in 1938. The agency is 
forty-seven years old. While Mr. O’Gor- 
man is not president of the agency he 
has had active leadership of the agency 
several years and has done an outstand- 
ing job. The agency represents a long 
list of the leading fire companies and 
has served the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity as general agent twenty-eight 
vears. Well known in the casualty field, 
Mr. O’Gorman is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Agents and will preside at the annual 
convention of that organization next 
week at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Mr. O’Gorman is a product of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. After 
graduation in 1911 he spent a year at 
the Harvard Graduate School. From 1912 
until the Spring of 1917 he worked for 
the Carpenter Steel Co. of Reading, Pa., 
of which company he is a director. Dur- 
ing the World War he served in the 
Army Air Service in France as a captain 
and upon discharge entered the reserve 
corps as a major. Later he was ad- 
vanced to lieutenant-colonel. He started 
from scratch in O’Gorman & Young 
shortly after the war and his first step 
was to open a branch office in Jersey 
City on his own initiative. Since that 
time he has demonstrated his leadership 
qualities and ability to assume responsi- 
bility. He was elected a vice-president 
of the agency in 1928 and upon the death 
of Byron Conklin in 1936 became chief 
of the casualty department. With the 
New Jersey association Mr. O’Gorman 








Active Again in New Jersey 





FRED J. COX 


One of the veteran: leaders of the 
New Jersey Association who is taking 
an active part in present-day affairs is 
Fred J. Cox of Perth Amboy. Mr. Cox 
was president of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation over twenty years ago and also 
served as president of the National As- 
sociation. Inactive for some years fol- 
lowing his long period of service, Mr. 
Cox now once more is playing an im- 
portant role. 


~ 





Dentists Liability Cover 


Sales Show Good Increase 


Herbert L. Brooks of Newark, re- 
porting for the dental insurance com- 
mittee at the Friday morning session, 
said that since arrangements were made 
with the New Jersey State Dental 
Society for writing dentists liability in- 
surance there has been a gain of 50% 
in policies in force in two years. The 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty is 
writing the business statewide, Mr. 
Brooks said, and giving full cooperation 
to the agents. 

Walter C. Schryver of Schryver & 
Geyler, Newark, managers for the U. S. 
F. & G. saying he feels the policy has 
a strong appeal to dentists because of 
the broad coverages. He cited the trend 
toward higher verdicts in recent years, 
making adequate protection highly de- 
sirable. 





has been a valuable member of the ex- 
ecutive committee several years. 
Herbert L. Brooks 

Mr. Brooks is vice-president and a 
director of the well known Newark agen- 
cy of the Jos. M. Byrne Co. and serves 
as casualty manager. He is a past-pres- 
ident of the Essex County association 
and has served on several important 
committees of the state association. In 
recognition of his excellent work he was 
honored last week with the post of na- 
tional councillor and he will be one of 
the association’s representatives at the 
Kansas City convention of the National 
Association this month. At the mid-year 
meeting of the New Jersey association 
in Newark last year Mr. Brooks was 
eeneral chairman of the local committee. 

Mr. Brooks’ insurance career began 
in the Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey in 1917, the 
year of its inception. After three years 
of training there he joined the Globe 
Indemnity in its New York office and 
remained with that company eight years. 
He resigned to join the Jos. M. Byrne 
Co. and for the last twelve years has 
been in charge of casualty production 
and underwriting. 


nnn, 
PRODUCTION FORUMS 





Will Be Held Wednesday Evenings jy 

Most Centers; On Tuesday Evening, 

in Monmouth County 

A tentative schedule of the productioy 
forums in different parts of New Jersey 
was presented at the convention by 
Donald Holmes, chairman of the educa. 
tional committee. Laurence J. Acker. 
man, educational director, who js now 
dean of the School of Business of Cop. 
necticut University, was unable to attend 
the convention and was widely missed 
Mr. Holmes urged every county organ. 
ization to see that the forums are wel 
attended. 

The forums started on October 1 anj 
generally will be held on Wednesday 
nights with the exception of Monmout 
County, which has selected Tuesday 
evenings for classes. All persons are 
eligible for courses, the cost being $8 to 
non-member agents, $5 for special agents 
and company employes and for member 
agents information on costs is given by 
the class secretary. Classes start a 
7:30 p. m. and last for two hours. Each 
class will consist of lecture, discussion 
and examination. 

The casualty course will be given at 
Teaneck, Jersey City, Paterson and 
Newark from October 1 through May 27. 
It will be at Teaneck the first Wednes- 
day in each month, at Jersey City the 
second, at Paterson the third and at 
Newark the last Wednesday. Marwin 
F. Jonas, educational director of the 
American Surety, is instructor. 

The fire and allied lines course will be 
given at Morristown, Perth Amboy, 
somewhere in Monmouth County and at 
Westfield each month, with Wilbur E. 
Mallalieu, Jr., assistant director of edv- 
cation, Royal- Liverpool Groups, as in- 
structor. 

The inland marine course will be given 
on the first, second and third Wednes- 
days of each month at Atlantic City, @ 
Haddonfield and Trenton, respectively. i 
Patrick Fitzpatrick, inland marine man- | 
ager of the Franklin Fire, is instructor. } 








Hudson County Association 


Awarded the Wilson Cup | 


The Hudson County Insurance Agents 
Association has re-elected William J. 
Dite, Union City, as president. Also 


re-elected are Secretary Cristine Bf 
Nolan, North Bergen, and _ Treasurer 


John Rosamond, Jersey City. Vice: 
presidents held over are Charles S| 
Burke, Jersey City; Irving Johnson, 

Zayonne; Rudolph DeConsoli, North 
Hudson, and Dominic Spinetto, Hobo- 
ken. W. H. Rodman King of Wes 
Hudson is a new vice-president. 

The association is buying several 
United States Defense Savings Bonds 
with surplus from its treasury. During 
the year it has engaged in many public f 
relations activities designed to sell stock | 
insurance services to the public and for 
its work the association last week te 
ceived the William J. Wilson Memorial 
Cup. Fire prevention work was a majof 
activity, being led by William F, Turner 
and others. The educational committee 
participated in the state forum under 
takings. I 





Atlantic City Fire : 
Losses Drop Over 40% 3 

The Atlantic City local board reports F 
that for the first six months of this yea 
fire losses have dropped more than W# 
This is attributed to working of the F 
model fire prevention ordinance which 's 
being sponsored throughout the countty | 
by the National Board of Fire Under [7 
writers. 


OCEAN CITY MEETING OCT.7 [| 

The Ocean City Association will hold 7 
an outing on next Tuesday, October i, 
at which special agents will be honof 
guests. 
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“SELL PROTECTION —NOT POLICIES” 


This Is A Policeman 
What does he do? 


He protects citizens and their property. 
Does he always succeed ? 


No. According to the F.B.I. every JeXeleby 
there are 102 larcenies, 36 burglaries, 
6 robberies and 20 autos stolen. 


But how can a citizen protect himself 
from loss ? 


By carrying ade- 
quate insurance. 


Does the citizen 
know about this? 


I don’t know. 


We'd better ask 
his agent. 
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THE AMERICAS FORE | IR 


RENARD M. CULVER, Prien 
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MARYLAND AGENTS’ MEETING 
Program Being Arranged Now for Con- 
vention October 23-25; Commit- 
tee Members Named 

With “The Agent’s Position in Na- 
tional Defense” as the theme of the fifth 
annual convention of the Maryland As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, this year’s 
gathering is expected to deal to consid- 
erable extent with the present interna- 
tional situation." The convention will be 
held at the Fort Cumberland Hotel, 
Cumberland, Md., on October 23, 24 and 
25, and early indications are that a new 
attendance record will be set. Guy T. 
Warfield, Jr., Baltimore, is president, 
and J. H. Holzshu, Cumberland, vice- 
president for the sixth district, is chair- 
man of the General Convention Com- 
mittee. 

Details of the program are now near- 
ing completion and although they will 
not be announced until concluded, some 
inkling can be given of what the pro- 
gram will contain. A representative of 
the British government is expected to 
talk on what the English companies have 


been doing as their part in defense. 
The company’s viewpoint on the con- 
vention theme will be discussed by 


another speaker. “Advertising” is to be 
the subject of still another speaker. The 
surety business also will come in for 
consideration and there will be a speaker 
from the National Association as well. 
A quiz program, this form of feature 
having already proved of great interest, 
is being arranged. 

Serving with Mr. Holzshu on the gen- 
eral committee are James B. Reinhart, 
Robert S. Barnes, J. Glenn Beall and 
David Miller. The banquet committee 
is made up of Edgar A. Kendall, chair- 
man; Miss Marie K. Holzshu, Carl F. 
Schmutz, Albert H. Macy, Arthur H. 
Martin and James A. Perrin. Miss 
Holzshu is also chairman of the ladies’ 
division of the entertainment and re- 
ception committee. Other members of 
this group are Mrs. J. Glenn Beall, Mrs. 
M. D. Reinhart, Mrs. Robert S. Barnes, 
Mrs. Albert H. Macy and Mrs. D. C. 
Goodfellow. The men’s division is headed 
by Robert E. Barnard and the other 
members are Michael E. Reinhart, James 
Park, John F. Workmeister and James 
W. Beacham. Thomas F. Conlon is 
chairman of the prize committee. Serv- 
ing with him are Mrs. James B. Rein- 
hart, Mrs. D. C. Goodfellow, D. Clifford 
Goodfellow and Robert E. Barnard. 





Norwich Union Moves 


Brokerage-Suburban Depts. 


The New York brokerage and serv‘ce 
departments of the Norwich Union Fire 
and the suburban underwriting depart- 
ment, heretofore located at the United 
States head office at 75 Maiden Lane, 
have moved to the ground floor of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
building at 85 John Street. There they 
are located with the New York metro- 
politan department, the quarters having 
been enlarged. The brokerage and serv- 
ice department is under the supervision 
of Joseph F. Kett, superintendent. Fred 
W. Mezey, secretary of the Norwich 
Union, is superintendent of the metro- 
politan department. 





REVOKES PRODUCERS’ LICENSES 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the licenses of Abra- 
ham Eisenberg, 110 Fulton Street, New 
York City, and of Louis B. Forscher, 
Room 1425, 152 West 42d Street, New 


York City. Mr. Eisenberg was licensed 
as an insurance broker and as an agent 
of one insurance company. Mr. Forscher 
was licensed as an agent of three life 
insurance companies and one health and 
accident insurance company. 


NEWARK AGENCIES MERGE 

The Kieb Co. agency of Newark, N. J., 
and Edwin C. Butler, also of that city, 
have merged their business interests and 
are now doing business under the firm 
name of the Kieb Co. at 917 Broad 
Street. Ormonde A. Kieb has been elect- 
ed president with Edwin C. Butler as 
vice-president and secretary. 


SIDMAN, OKUN & SCARANO MOVE 

The offices of Sidman, Okun & Scar- 
ano, Inc., Brooklyn have moved from 136 
Montague Street to 142 Montague Street. 
This office is equipped to write all classes 
of insurance with the exception of life. 
Gabriel Scarano and Philip Sidman are 
officers of the agency. 








driving privileges. 


lines placed through our office. 





The Answer to the Problem 


The Motor Vehicle Financial Responsibility Act, effective Janu- 
ary |, 1942, is New York State's answer to the problem of the 
financially irresponsible automobile owner or operator. After that 
date, those failing to meet accident obligations, will forfeit their 


Why not sell... 


the PAY-AS-YOU-RIDE idea? 


by using 


THE DEL MAR FINANCE PLAN 
How? 


By placing your automobile business with our office and 
deducting your FULL COMMISSION from the first payment. 


The DEL MAR PLAN applies to automobile and all other 


WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 


Edward I. White, President 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


41 East 42nd St., New York 


Midtown’s Leading Agency 


Pace Institute Offers 
Course for N. Y. Brokers 


Pace Institute, 225 Broadway, New 
York has arranged its Fall schedule to 
meet the demand for an intensive course 
in insurance which will prepare the stu- 
dent for the March, 1942, examination 
of the New York Insurance Department 
for applicants for brokers’ licenses. The 


course in insurance practice and brok- 
erage offered by the institute is given 
in 120 hours of evening school class 
work. It is approved by the New York 
State Insurance Department as _ con- 
forming to its standards. 

The course, previously given on the 
basis of thirty weeks of attendance, has 
been rearranged so that the attendance 
has been shortened to twenty weeks 
by lengthening the teaching session each 
evening by one hour. The number of 
class hours of instruction remains the 
same. 

The schedule of the class is as follows: 
Class begins October 7. Sessions will 
be held on Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, 6:30 to 9:10. 





Lansing Agency in N. J. 
Honored on Anniversary 

The Charles T. Lansing, Inc., agency 
of Englewood, N. J., marked its fifth 
anniversary recently. The staff gave a 
dinner party to President Clark at 
Sigrid’s in Teaneck and the guest of 
honor was presented with a fine leather 
golf bag and a set of woods. Among 
those attending the dinner were the 
following: 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Gerold Clark, Jr., 
John L. Vanderbilt, Margaret. Richter, 
Beth Eagen, Nelson Clark, C. E. Carter, 
Andrew MacKechnis, Jr. Wm. ; 
Holmes, Benjamin Howe, Robert Bum- 
stead, Harry Labough, Walter Edwards, 
John Nolan, William Ohl, Richard 
Coolidge. 





Murray Hill 2-6611 








HONORS TO KENTUCKY VETERAN 
President Diemand, North Amer 
Commends Ben V. Smith, Com. 
pany’s Oldest Agent in State 

A personal letter of commendation 
from John A. Diemand, president of 
the Insurance Co. of North America and 
an honorary certificate from the com. 
pany, marked the observance on October 
1 of the fiftieth anniversary of Ben y 
Smith, Somerset, Ky., as an agent of 
the North America, which he has rep- 
resented continuously since 1891, Mr 
Smith, who is 81 years old, is still actiye 
as the oldest North America agent 
in point of service, in Kentucky, His 
first North America policy on a Som. 
erset dwelling, is still on his agency’s 
books. 

Mr. Smith is an attorney, associated 
with his son, Ben B. Smith. For years 
he has been active politically in Ken. 
tucky. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Lebanon, Ohio, and then went to 
Texas to teach school, returning to Ken- 
tucky to practice law. 

Getting into politics, he didn’t like the 
doctrines of the militant Kentucky ed- 
itor, Henry Watterson, so he estab- 
lished his own newspaper in Louisville, 
in opposition to Watterson. The latter's 
newspaper prospered. Smith returned 
to Somerset. He took over an insur- 
ance agency then operated by local 
banking interests. Of five companies 
which he represented originally, only the 
North America is still in his office, 

In 1906 he took his other son, Jean 
V. Smith, into the agency partnership, 
from which the son withdrew a few 
years later. But, the agency name re- 
mains the same: “B. V. & J. V. Smith.” 
The son died early this year. 

Kentucky was the state in which the 
first North America agent was ap- 
pointed. Thomas McCall became an 
agent at Lexington in 1808. Next year, 
North America will celebrate its one- 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary as 
America’s first capital stock insurance 
company, as well as the nation’s oldest 
fire and marine insurance company, 


William S. McCurley Dies 


William Stran McCurley, president of 
White & McCurley, Inc., Baltimore gen- 
eral agents and brokers, died recently 
at his home in Baltimore. He would 
have been 71 years of age on September 
20. Mr. McCurley, who was one of the 
organizers of the White & McCurley 
firm in 1899, held a prominent place in 
insurance circles and at the time of his 
death was chairman of the executive 
committee of the Association of Fire 
Underwriters of Baltimore and first vice- 
president of the Fire Insurance Salvage 
Corps of Baltimore. 

The firm headed by Mr. McCurley 
represents the United States Fire, Phoe- 
nix of London, Phoenix Indemnity, 
Queen of America, Equitable Fire ol 
Hartford and the Eagle Indemnity. 


GOING TO KANSAS CITY 

Virginia will be represented by at least 
six fire insurance men at the forthcoming 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Those who 
have so far indicated their intention 0! 
attending the meeting are W. Owen Wil- 
son, Ralph Howe, Stuart Ragland. Ed- 
mund T. DeJarnette, Richmond; Caleb 
West, Newport News, and Samuel Bige- 
low, manager of the Virginia Association. 
Mr. Wilson is a past national president. 
Mr. DeJarnette is. president of the Vir 
ginia Association and Mr. Ragland is 4 
past president of the association, 


TO REPRESENT WASHINGTON 

Charles P. Carroll, Spokane, national 
councillor for the Washington Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, will represent 
the state organization at the meeting 
of the National Association of Insut- 
ance Agents at Kansas City October 10- 
14. The King County Association, Seat- 
tle, will be represented by Alfred W. 
White and William H. Harmer. 
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WESTERN BUREAU MEETS 





Gathering at Lake Placid for 
Annual Session; Clark and 
Clegg to Speak Today 

The Western Insurance Bureau is 
meeting this week at Lake Placid, N. 
y, for its semi-annual gathering. At- 
tendance is large with a number of 
Fastern fire company executives and 
their. wives present. Others include 
Clarke Munn of the Cook County Loss 
Bureau, Marvin Brownlow of the Under- 
writers Salvage Co. Fred W. Sullivan 
of the Loyalty Group at San Francisco 
and H. H. Moore of the Underwriters 
Adjusting Co. ; 

A special meeting of directors of the 
bureau was held Wednesday with the 
membership meeting scheduled for this 
morning. President Herbert A. Clark is 
presiding at the sessions. Speakers to- 
day will include J. E. Clegg, special 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, who will talk on the F.B.I. and 
national defense. 

The Western Sprinkled Risk Associa- 
tion met yesterday and heard a report 
delivered by General Manager Porter. 

President Clark appointed the fol- 
lowing committees for the meeting: en- 
tertainment, W. E. Wollaeger, L. W. 
Brown and F. J. Breen; press, Charles 
D. James, J. C. Hiestand and F. W. 
Sullivan. In his report today Mr. Clark 
will give a brief review of bureau activi- 
ties since the annual meeting in June. 
Numerous committee reports were pre- 
sented yesterday and Wednesday. 


Harold Holt Opens Own 
Adjusting Office in Albany 


Harold Holt has resigned from the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau and 
has opened an office of his own at 462 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y., as an adjuster 
of fire, automobile and inland marine 
claims. 

Mr. Holt has been in insurance twenty- 
three years, having started in June, 1918, 
with the Home in New York. He served 
as an adjuster for that company until 
October, 1925, and for the next three 
years was with the Chicago office of the 
Western Adjustment & Inspection Co. 
In August, 1928, Mr. Holt was appointed 
adjuster in the Newark office of the old 
General Adjustment Bureau and _ since 
then has adjusted all types of losses 
throughout the country. In May, 1939, 
he joined the Albany office of the loss 
bureau. 


Large | 
Semi- 








Unverzagt, Allemannia Head, 


Is Honored on Anniversary 


George W. Unverzagt, president of the 
Allemannia Fire Insurance Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was tendered a dinner by the 
board of directors in celebration of his 
thirty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany September 22. It was held at the 
Duquesne Club. 

Mr. Unverzagt went with the com- 
pany as a boy of 18,. having become a 
clerk in the home office in 1906. He 
was made vice-president in 1926 and 
president in 1931. In addition to serving 
as president of the Allemannia, he is 











Manager of the Allegheny department of 
Crum & Forster and a director of the 
Southern Fire Insurance Co. Durham, 
N.C, a member of the Crum & Forster 
group. 





Agents’ Program 


(Continued from Page 20) 

Wish to take it on Thursday afternoon, 
October 16, 

All arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the golf tournament at the 
Ganses City Country Club on Friday, 
ctober 17, beginning at 9 a.m. James 
rs Sydnor is chairman of this commic- 
ee, Herbert V. Patt, vice-chairman. 
the complete list of the chairmen of 
fol various convention committees is a3 

Ows: General chairman, Raynolds 


Barnum; vice-chairman, Harry M. Gam- 
brel; secretary, Louise Price; entertain- 
ment, C. Stephen Stubbs; finance, Fred 
V. Griffith; golf, James R. Sydnor; 
housing, Fred V. Griffith; information, 
Cliff L. Johnston; invitation, Cliff C. 
Jones; ladies, Mrs. C. S. Stubbs; moni- 
tor, R. S. Lovelace; program, Frank W. 
Wilbur; printing, Robert H. Mann; 
prizes, Cheney Prouty; publicity, Wil- 
liam J. Welsh; reception, Joseph V. 
McGee; registration, Hoyt S. Nelson; 
and transportation, R. D. McMillen. 
The first joint appearance before any 


movie audience of the heads of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the National 
Association of Credit Men, the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, and of other 
lines of business will take place on 
Wednesday morning, October 15, before 
the convention session of the National 
Association. These leaders of national 
thought, in rapid newsreel fashion, will 
assess the value of the contributions of 
capital stock insurance to our modern 
world and will analyze the opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead. 


This new talking moving picture is 
entitled “Seventy-five Years of Service 
--A Report to the American People”’— 
and has been produced by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters as part of 
the observance of its anniversary year. 

Following the Kansas City convention, 
the film will be made available to field 
clubs and local associations of insur- 
ance agents for use not only before dis- 
tinctively insurance gatherings, but like- 
wise community groups, such as Cham- 
bers of Commerce, women’s clubs, 
luncheon clubs and the like. 
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REVIEWS HISTORY OF N. J. 





Hugh Mehorter Speaks on Development 
cf State Under Dutch, Swedes, 
British and U. S. A. 

Hugh L. Mehorter, New Jersey state 
agent of Crum & Forster, addressed the 
convention on “New Jersey Under Four 
Flags,” presenting an interesting histori- 
cal review of the state’s progress since 
1609 when Henry Hudson is presumed 
to have been the first explorer to land 
a party for possession on land now in- 
cluded in New Jersey. The Dutch were 
the first to fix real settlements, estab- 
lishing near Jersey City around 1615. 
They settled in the southern part 
of the state, near Camden, about 1623. 
The southern enterprise was abandoned 
because of lack of supplies and constant 
attacks by Indians. 

In 1637 the Swedes started to organize 
settlements in the New Jersey field, 
principally in the Delaware Valley in 
the southern part. But the Dutch soon 
conquered the Swedes and forever ended 
their power as a nation in the new land. 
In 1664 the territory passed into the 
hands of the British and received its 
name of New Jersey. Two faithful sub- 
jects of King James of Britain, Lord 
John Berkeley and Sir John Carteret. 
were given large grants in the new world 
and designated their possessions Nova- 
Ceasare, or New Jersey. 

The first capital of the state was fixed 
at Elizabethtown. In 1676 the colony 
was divided and became known as East 
Jersey and West Jersey and it was not 
reunited until 1702. Proportionately, no 
colony of the thirteen original colonies 
suffered more from the effects of the 
Revolutionary War or sacrificed more 
than New Jersey, Mr. Mehorter said. 
It was the scene of many of the vital 
battles of the war. 


Allen and Potter Talks 
Are Highlights in Oratory 


The speeches of Vice-President George 
E. Allen of the Home of New York and 
Frank Potter of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety attracted the most attention. Mr. 
Allen spoke at the banquet and to say 
that he digressed from his prepared 
manuscript is an understatement of fact. 
He referred to his prepared address, 
which he held in his hand, and read just 
enough to get it on the record; then 
went on to make a highly humorous 
talk. Mr. Potter’s remarks on getting 
to see prospects and overcoming com- 
mon objections brought down the house 
at the Thursday afternoon Pattern for 
Progress session. All the talks at the 
convention were highgrade full of meat. 








500 REGISTRATIONS 

Exactly 500 persons registered for the 
convention although many more at- 
tended the banquet who did not register 
officially. The 500th registration was se- 
cured by Vice-President George E. Allen 
of the Home of New York. Herbert W. 
Puschel of the improved risk department 
of the Home got Mr. Allen to register 
when he heard that only one more was 
neded to reach the 500 mark. 





ACKERMAN BOSTON LECTURES 
Laurence J. Ackerman, newly ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Business 
Administration at University of Con- 
necticut, is to give a series of lectures 
beginning October 15 before the Insur- 
ance Library Association of Boston. 





N. J. SPECIALS MEET OCTOBER 6 
The New Jersey Special Agents As- 
sociation will hold its first luncheon 
meeting of the Fall at the Essex House 
in Newark on Monday, October 6. 
JOHN K. OLSON IN NAVY 
John K. Olson, special agent in New 
Jersey for the Fire Association Group, 
this week joined the Navy. His father, 
John C. Olson, is head of the Worth- 
ington & Sill agency in Buffalo, N. Y. 








New Jersey Pledge 
(Continued from Page 21) 


to what Mr. Holmes had to tell the 
convention. It was he who spoke in 
favor, from the company standpoint, of 
the New Jersey pledge when the agents 
approved it at their 1940 mid-year con- 
vention. When Mr. Holmes had finished 
speaking directly on the pledge he read 
the following letter received from Mr. 
Falls on September 23: 

“Dear Mr. Holmes: 

“Over a period of more than twenty 
years a few of the home office employes 
of this company have maintained agency 
or brokerage licenses and each has writ- 
ten a modest amount of business, devel- 
oped by the employe outside office hours. 
Such enterprise is certainly commendable 
and although we have inquired into the 
situation several times, we have been 
unable to find specific instances where 
this activity has actually deprived our 
other agents from enjoyment of the 
business. 

“However, this company is an agency 
company and we are unwilling that any 
activity of this company, or any of its 
employes, shall have the appearance of 
interfering with the business of our 
agents or that there shall be any justi- 
fiable suspicion that this company or its 
direct employes are in competition with 
our agents. After full explanation of 
our reasons for this decision, every em- 
ploye of this company now holding a 
brokerage or an agency license has ar- 
ranged to dispose of that business and 
terminate his license as broker or agent. 

“Very truly yours, 

“Laurence E. Falls, 
“Vice-President.” 

The agents applauded heartily the con- 
tents of this letter and there is no doubt 
but what many agents will show their 
appreciation of this gesture in a prac- 
tical way, judging from unofficial com- 
ment. 

Pledge and Bergen County Plan 

The now defunct New Jersey pledge, 
in brief, was an agreement under which 
the companies were to limit the appoint- 
ment of agents to qualified producers 
only, the definition being contained in 
the pledge. On their part the agents 
were not to represent companies which 
refused to abide by the terms of the 
pledge. Some of the provisions of the 
pledge were constantly opposed by nu- 
merous companies which felt that gen- 
eral acceptance of the plan could not be 
obtained and that partial acceptance 
would penalize those companies trying 
to cooperate 100% with the agents. Other 
companies had indicated a full willing- 
ness to give the pledge a trial. 

The Bergen County plan, which has 
been applied successfully in Bergen 
County, N. J., by the agents there, aims 
at the elimination of existing unquali- 
fied producers through conferences of an 
agents’ committee with executives of 
companies who represent agents deemed 
to be undesirable. The agents’ commit- 
tee classifies producers according to a 
standard and where they fail to make 
the grade recall of their appointments is 
asked. Through these heart-to-heart 
talks with individual company officers 
the agency situation has been cleaned up 
considerably in Bergen County and also 
in a few other counties where the same 
plan has been applied. Newly elected 
President Christie hails from Bergen 
County and has been intimately associat- 
ed with workings of the plan for years. 

Mr. Holmes said that the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association first came into 
the New Jersey pledge picture slightly 
over a year ago when it asked its mem- 
ber companies not to sign the agree- 
ment. Conferences then followed be- 
tween Mr. Holmes’ agents’ contact com- 
mittee and E. U. A. committees. The 
spirit all around was cooperative, but 
the E. U. A. balked at the pledge and 
announced its willingness to offer a sub- 
stitute. Mr. Holmes said the agents have 
waited ever since for this substitute pro- 


TAYLOR SONG A HIT 





Catchy Tune and Timely Words of 
“Protectors of Defense’ Well Re- 
ceived at N. J. Convention 


The convention applauded heartily the 
new song written by Harold E. Taylor, 
entitled “Protectors of Defense,” which 
was dedicated to the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation and sung by Miss Jean Christie, 
attractive daughter of the new presi- 
dent, Alfred Christie, in a duet with the 
master of ceremonies at the banquet 
Thursday evening. Mr. Taylor is ad- 
vertising manager of the American of 
Newark and Miss Christie has just en- 
tered the insurance business with the 
Newark office of the Home of New 
York. The song contains two verses 
and a chorus and the tune is spirited. 
The words follow: 


There’s the man in the navy, 
There’s the man in the army, 
There’s the man who’s learning how; 
There’s the man who is making guns, 
Making bullets by the ‘tons, 

We're getting ready now! 

But behind all the scenes 

There is furnished the means 

To safeguard this defense work; 

The man who sells in-sur-ance, 

He, too, has great endurance, 

His duty he won’t shirk. 


CHORUS: 
Protectors of defense; 
We're watchful of events; 
We do our bit, we’re proud of it, 
It is our recompense; 
Insurance to the front, 
It always bears the brunt; 
Hand-in-hand, come what may, 
We’ll support the U. S, A. 
Protectors of defense. 


We protect our defenders, 

Seeing that nothing hinders, 

We’re the old time, old home guard; 

Watching fire protection; advocating inspection, 

We’re striving very hard, 

Keeping wheels going ’round, 

Buildings standing their ground, 

Munitions must keep going, 

We've h’isted up our britches, 

We're working in the ditches, 

And throwing up a mound. 
CHORUS: 





Kissam Explains Working 
Of SCA-HOLC Contract 


Richard S. Kissam, district manager 
at New York for the Stock Company 
Association, explained ‘operations of the 
SCA-HOLC contract at the Friday 
afternoon session of the convention. He 
outlined the insurance procedure for 
agents to follow in writing these risks 
and pointed out the main points they 
should remember. He urged careful 
study of all instructions by agents and 
their employes so the HOLC business 
may be handled correctly and expedi- 
tiously. There have been many careless 
mistakes reported, he said, which re- 
quire rewriting of certificates and these 
are due to failure to follow instructions. 





CHRIS GOUGH IMPROVING 


It was reported at the convention that 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance Chris 
Gough is now recovering satisfactorily 
at Ocean City from his operation and 
will probably be back at his post in 
Trenton early next month. Mr. Gough 
was taken ill when attending the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
— Commissioners at Detroit in 
une. 








posal but nothing has come from the 
companies. 

On September 9 this year Mr. Holmes’ 
committee met with the manager of the 
E. U. A. and his assistants in New York 
and asked that a report of the E. U. A. 
be presented before the Asbury Park 
convention. On September 22 the letter 
came from New York stating that the 
Kk. U. A. would not back the proposed 
pledge. While the door was left ajar 
by the E. U. A. for further conferences 
Mr. Holmes said he thought the com- 
pany association was employing delaying 
tactics and it would be a waste of time 
to continue negotiations with it. 


Schaefer on Meeting 


Compensation Competition 
Walter A. Schaefer of Newark, chair. 
man of the compensation committee, jn 
reporting on the round table conference 
on workmen’s compensation competition, 


urged agents to study all factors of 4 
risk-rate service, experience when tryin 
to take a line away from a non-stock 
carrier, If an agent keeps at the risk 
he has an excellent chance of getting jt 
ultimately. Telling what he looks {or 
when seeking a policy now with nop. 
stock companies, Mr. Schaefer offered 
three suggestions as follows: 

1. Study provisions of the existing 
policy. Learn whether it covers in other 
states where benefits may be higher 
than in New Jersey. He cited cases 
of truck drivers working part of the 
time outside of New Jersey. Stock 
policies can be endorsed without charge 
to cover everywhere. 

2. See if occupational 
dorsement is added. 
for substantial limits. 

3. Endorse policies to cover at all 
locations in New Jersey where accidents 
may occur. This can be done at ap- 
proved manual rates. 

Mr. Schaefer stressed the point that 
mutuals do not give the service of agents 
and “I am worth the difference in cost 
between stock and mutual _ policies, 
‘Leave me out of your insurance picture 
at your peril,’ I tell my non-stock policy 
holding prospects.” ; 


disease en- 
It can be given 





DeMaris Wins Permanent 
Possession of Golf Trophy 


Arthur M. DeMaris, president of the 
Ocean City Association of Insurance 
Agents, made it three in a row to win 
permanent possession of the big Berke- | 
ley-Carteret Cup at the golf tournament | 
held in conjunction with the convention. | 
He was the low gross winner in 1939 
and 1940 as well. Golf winners were as 
follows: 

Low gross—Mr. DeMaris, first; J. F. | 
Groel, second, and L. J. Zehnbauer, 
third. 

Low net—J. Hewitt, first, with A. W. 
Piaget and W. S. Kite runners-up. 

Kickers—E. M. Schmults, first, with 
P. Wilder, Frank Snyder and R. Hul- 
bert runners-up. 


Godshall Reports on Work 
Of Legislative Committee 


Reporting for the legislative commit: 
tee the perennial chairman, Harry L. 
Godshall of Atlantic City, said that only 
thirty bills in the New Jersey legislature 
this year affected insurance and of these 
only seven became law. The agents 
association was interested in two bills 
both of which passed. One amends the 
financial responsibility law, reducing the 
minimum for reporting of accidents from 
$100 to $25; the other was Senate 14), 
the bill providing for registration 0 f 
licenses of agents of all domestic insut | 
ance companies. The latter measure be- a 
comes effective May 1, 1942. He said | 
that only one company group opposed [ 
the licensing bill before it was passed. [7 











EUGENE E. MARION DIES AT 65 

Eugene E. Marion, well known pro 
ducer in Detroit, Mich., died Septembet | 
18 at the age of 65. With his son, Philip 4 
FE. (Dutch) Marion, he operated an i | 
surance office since 1932. Prior to that 
he was vice-president of Marsh & Mc F 
Lennan. A specialist in fire insurance | 
Mr. Marion participated in the settle- 
ment of many of the large industrial 4 
fire claims in the Detroit area during 7 
the last thirty years. He was a membet f 
of the Blue Goose. Mr. Marion is su! 
vived by his widow as well as by his 
son. 
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“Where Wayne on 


Audiuny Wayne’s father was an Indian 
fighter and a member of the Provincial 
Assembly, and his grandfather a com- 
mander of dragoons at the battle of Boyne. 
Born in Chester County, Penna., on Jartu- 
ary 1, 1745, Anthony early showed mili- 
tary leanings. “What he is best qualified 
for I know not,” his uncle remarked. “One 
thing | am certain of, he will never make 
a scholar. He may perhaps make a soldier. 
He has already distracted the brains of 
two-thirds of the boys under my charge 
by rehearsals of battles, sieges, etc. ... .” 

Anthony became a surveyor in his home 
town and at the age of twenty was sent 
to Nova Scotia at the recommendation of 
Benjamin Franklin to locate a parcel of 
land granted by the Crown toa group of 
Pennsylvanians. He then returned to his 
home, married and succeeded his father as 
a representative to the General Assembly. 


Military Exploits 
Wayne was an ardent patriot and in 
1775 raised a regiment of volunteers, re- 
ceiving appointment as its colonel from 
the Continental Congress. After being 
wounded at the battle of Three Rivers, he 
received a brigadier’s commission and took 
command at Ticonderoga, soon after join- 
ing General Washington in New Jersey. 
He was distinguished for valor at Brandy- 
wine, Germantown and Monmouth but 


reached the peak of his career at the cap- 
ture of Stony Point. While Washington and 
his army were in winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, Wayne succeeded in driving several 
hundred head of cattle and many horses in- 
to camp under the very noses of the enemy. 





It was at this time that the British Major 
Andre wrote some verses to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle” which concluded with 
the following: — 


But now 7 end my lyric strain, 
J tremble whilst J show it! 

Lest this same warrior-driver Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet. 


Strangely enough, Major Andre, upon his 


¢ there is always - fight” 


capture, was delivered into the hands of 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne. 


Distinction 

Wayne cooperated with Lafayette in Vir- 
ginia and conducted successful opera- 
tions in Georgia after the surrender of 
Cornwallis. During his activities in the 
South (1782) his forces annihilated a large 
body of Creek Indians, Wayne killing their 
bravest chief, Guistersigo, in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. Early in his career a 
popular saying developed, “Where Wayne 
goes there is always a fight”. When he 
died in December 1796, Major-General 
Wayne was commander-in-chief of the 
Army of the United States. 

Wayne believed that it was the business 
of a young man to be trained in law or 
arms and that a young lady should be 
accomplished in the drawing room. He 
desired the education of his children to 
follow these lines. Q The Home, through its 
agents and brokers, is America’s leading in- 
surance protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 
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Watters Addresses Bar Association 


(Continued from Page 1) 


er lines, including miscellaneous prop- 
erty insurance. 
New York Coverages ; 

‘Among the coverages which a fire 
nsurance company may issue in the field 
of miscellaneous property insurance are 
the following: 

“Lightning, smoke or smudge, wind- 
storm, tornado, cyclone, earthquake, vol- 
canic eruption, rain, hail, frost and 
freeze, weather or climatic conditions, 
excess or deficiency of moisture, flood, 
the rising of the waters of the ocean 
or its tributaries, or insects, or blights, 
or from disease of such property other 


than animals, electrical disturbances 
causing or concomitant with a fire or an 
explosion in public service or public 
uttlitv. pronerty. 

“Also bombardment, invasion, insur- 





THOMAS WATTERS, 


JR. 


rection, riot, civil war or commotion, 
military or usurped power, any order of 
a civil authority made to prevent the 
spread of a conflagration, epidemic or 
catastrophe, vandalism or malicious mis- 
chief, strike or lockout, or explosion, 
but not including any kind of insurance 
specified in paragraph nine. 

“Water damage insurance, meaning 
insurance against loss or damage by 
water or other fluid or substance to any 
property resulting from the breakage or 
leakage of sprinklers, pumps or other 
apparatus erected for extinguishing fires 
or of water pipes or other conduits or 
containers, or resulting from casual 
water entering through leaks or open- 
ings in buildings or by seepage through 
building walls, but not including loss or 
damage resulting from flood or the ris- 
ing of the waters of the ocean or its 
tributaries; and including insurance 
against accidental injury of such sprink- 
lers, pumps, fire apparatus, conduits or 
containers. 

Connecticut Laws 

“Connecticut’s insurance laws provide 
that authorized companies, having power 
to insure against loss by fire— 

“* * * may make insurance on any 
kind of property or valuable interest 
therein against loss or damage by fire, 
lightning and other electrical disturb- 
ances, wind, tornado, cyclone, earth- 
quake, hail, frost, snow, ice, weather or 
climatic conditions, including excess or 
deficiency of moisture, flood, rain or 
drought, rising of the waters of the 
ocean or its tributaries, bombardment, 

vasion, insurrection, riot, strikes, sab- 
tage, war, civil war or commotion, mili- 
tary or usurped power, and by explo- 
ions whether fire ensues or not, except 


explosions of steam boilers; against 
loss or damage by insects, disease or 
ther causes to trees, crops, or other 


products of the soil; 
‘Against loss or damage arising from 
the breakage or leakage of sprinklers, 


pumps or other apparatus erected for 
extinguishing fires or of water pipes or 
other conduits or containers; against 
accidental injury to or by such sprink- 
lers, pumps, apparatus, water pipes, con- 
duits or containers; against loss or dam- 
age by water entering through leaks or 
openings in buildings; on automobiles, 
aeroplanes, seaplanes, dirigibles and 
other aircraft and on any valuable in- 
terest therein; against loss or damage 
from all or any of the hazards of fire, 
explosion, transportation and_ collision 
and from legal liability for damage to 
property resulting from the maintenance 
and use thereof, and from burglary, 
theft, vandalism, malicious mischief, or 
wrongful conversion, disposal or con- 
cealment whether or not held under a 
conditional sale contract or subject to 
chattel mortgage; against intentional or 
other damage to, or loss of, property of 
any kind, real or personal; and to effect 
reinsurances of any risks taken by them. 
The words “loss or damage” as used in 
this section shall include loss of use and 
occupancy, loss of rents, rental values 


and profit and conequential damages. 
(Sec. 4157.)’ 
Other States 

“In other states fire insurance cover- 
age is outlined by the statutes in general 
and in brief terminology. The Okla- 
homa insurance laws (1937) provide that 
corporations may make insurance against 
loss or damage to property by fire, hail, 
lightning or tempest, on land, or explo- 
sion of natural gas. 

“In Wisconsin we find the following 
provisions (Wisconsin Insurance Laws 
1937, Sec. 201.04)—‘Fire insurance— 
against loss or damage to property on 
land, by fire, lightning, hail, tempest, ex- 
plosion, and against any other loss or 
damage from any other cause to prop- 
erty or in the use of or income from 
property.’ 

“A trend toward the extension of cov- 
erage without an extension of the list 
of specified types of coverages is found 
in the insurance laws of Virginia (1940), 
Sec. 4305: 

“Tt shall be lawful * * * to make in- 
surance of the class or classes mentioned 
in this section. 

“First: To insure houses, buildings 
and all other kinds of property against 
loss or damages by fire, lightning or 
storm * * * as well as all or every risk 


or peril to which the subject of insur 
ance may be exposed, against which i 
is not contrary to public policy to in- 
sure, including every insurable interest 
therein, or in the use thereof, or profit 
or income therefrom, or legal liability 
therefor, but not to include injury to the 
person nor loss caused by breach of 
trust.’ ; 

“The insurance laws of Mississipp; 
(1940) at Sec. 5144 authorize Coverage 
including— 

““Any and all kinds of  insurang 
against loss or damage to goods, mer. 
chandise or other property caused by 
fire * * * the action of the elements o 
adverse manifestations of nature, as wel 
as all and every risk or peril to prop- 
erty or interest in property, or which 
may arise from the ownership, maintep. 
ance or use of property to which the 
subject of insurance may be exposed 
against which it is not contrary to public 
policy to insure * * * 

Annotations 

“With the publication this year py 
the section on insurance law of Insur- 
ance Policy Annotations, Vol. I, your 
committee on fire insurance law com- 
pleted a project of annotation of the 
standard fire nolicv which was heenn is 
1937,” said Mr. Watters. “This latest 
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annotation constitutes a revision of the 
one which was submitted by your com- 
mittee with its report to the San Fran- 
cisco meeting in 1939. 

“Shortly after this publication was is- 
sued your committee began and has now 
virtually completed a further revision of 
these annotations down to date of July 
| 1941, with the idea of keeping the 
work as nearly current as possible and 
thereby making it of the greatest possi- 
ble aid to the legal profession. A very 
sratifying response has been received 
from lawyers who have found such an- 
notations of assistance to them in their 


research. 

“We recommend that the next com- 
mittee give consideration to the study 
and annotation of at least the more im- 
portant of the so-called added clauses 
that are attached by endorsement to 
fre policies. Such a study might well 
furnish the basis for a further publica- 
tion that would be of much assistance 
to the bar. 

“Various state statutes provide for 
optional modifications of the standard 
form of fire insurance policy which is 
required to be used in each state. Some 
of such modifying statutes are very gen- 
eral in their provisions while others 
specify precise language which must be 
used to modify, enlarge or very theala’a 
terms of the standard form of policy. 
An interesting and helpful study and re- 
port could be made of these and related 
statutes. 


Sabotage Study 


“The war clouds overhanging the coun- 
try have caused a great deal of concern 
and inquiry over the problem of sabotare 
and the possibility of losses, primarily 
by fire which has always been the sab- 
oteur’s favorite weanon, but also from 
explosion, riot and civil commotion, hom- 
bardment and other insurable hazards. 

“Your committee has already taken up 
with the chairman of the section of in- 
surance law the advisability, in the event 
of war or an active campaign of sabot- 
age, of the appointment of a subcom- 
mittee of the committee on fire insurance 
law to study the problems of sabotage, 
civil commotion and allied hazards re- 
lated to war and defense measures as 
they affect fire insurance coverage. This 
suggestion is submitted for the consid- 
eration of the next committee in the 
event that developments make its use 
appear to be of sufficient importance.” 





Nelson’s Column Appearing 
In Philadelphia Ledger 


A. Wilbur Nelson, insurance newspa- 
perman, who has joined the Evening 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia, had his 
first insurance column published in the 
issue of September 3. The column will 
appear every Tuesday. It is expected 
that Mr. Nelson’s column will be syndi- 
cated. He was formerly head of the 
public relations department of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 





ADJUSTERS MEET TOMORROW 
Secretary Lynn A. Horton has an- 
nounced a meeting of the executive com- 
mitee called by President John C. Ryan 
of the National Independent Insurance 
Adjusters Association for October 4 and 
at the Union League Club in Chicago. 
The agenda for the meeting includes a 
number of matters of importance to the 
association and V. A. Nichols from 
Washington, D. C., official representative 
of the association on the American Bar 
Association conference committee on ad- 
Justers, will attend. Plans for the 1942 
Convention scheduled for St. Louis next 
May will be discussed by Thomas J. 



















English, chairman of the convention 
committee, 





BEELER WITH FULLER & KERN 
Allen E. Beeler, formerly of the Home 
i New York and the Northwestern 
mutual Fire Association, has joined the 
re underwriting department of the New 
ork agency of Fuller & Kern. 


Royal Golfers Hold 


Their Fall Tournament 

Sixty officials and employes of the 
Royal - Liverpool Groups attended the 
Fall tournament of the “Royal Golfers” 
Tuesday at the North Hills Goif Club, 
Douglaston, L. I. The Harold Warner 
Trophy for 1941 was won by B. R. 
Schneider with a combined net of 137, 
this being for the two games sponsored 
by the Royal Golfers during the year. 

Other prize winners were as follows: 
low gross, E. Schiener; low net, John 
Koerner; low net for each foursome, E. 
Nedoma, E. Schiener, Walter Falk, M. 
P. Baker, H. Harris, E. Ebdon, W. E. 
Mallallieu, Jr., Harold Warner, B. R. 
Schneider, W. H. Ackerman, George 
Bernard, John Glinsman, W. H. Curwen, 
J. Koerner, T. F. Byrne and Joe Romans. 
In the kickers’ handicap, prizes were 
awarded to the following: C. D. Minor, 
John Ward, W. E. Mallalieu, Jr., H. D. 
Smith, W. J. McGurk, R. Schlegel, W. 
H. Curwen, C. R. Redgrave, G. Stern- 
dorf, P. L. Louis, H. C. Conick, J. W. 
Short, W. Spiegelberg, Art Foley, Har- 
old Warner, T. F. Byrne, and J. N. 
Thompson. 

At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed a dinner served at the club, C. D. 
Minor, president of the Royal Golfers, 
presided. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Harold 
Warner, president; George A. Bernard, 
vice-president; Herbert Harris, secre- 
tary, and R. C. Ratcliffe, treasurer. 





Zimmerman President of 


Essex County, N. J., Agents 


The Essex County (N. J.) Insurance 
Agents’ Association on Monday evening 
elected Arthur L. Zimmerman of New- 
ark president, succeeding George E. 
Jamison. Other officers elected were 
CharlesW. Bollinger, vice-president ; An- 
drew Jack, secretary; Philip Sobel, 
treasurer. Executive committee mem- 
bers, to serve to the years named, are 
as follows: 1942, R. H. Wyckoff; 1943, 
E. E. Bruen and Millard Farr; 1944, 
Arthur Reeve, Jr., and Emile Karam. 
Nominating committee for three years, 
George E. Jamison. 


C. F. Scholl, Formerly With 


London & Lancashire, Dies 


Charles F. Scholl, 74, former assistant 
secretary of the Orient and Safeguard 
Insurance companies and former agency 
superintendent of London & Lancashire 
Company, died suddenly Monday after- 
noon at his home in West Hartford, 
Conn. 

He retired in June, 1940, after fifty- 
three years with the London & Lan- 
cashire Group, thirty-seven years of 
which he had been an officer of the 
Orient. He was manager of the south- 
ern department of the company for 
many years. He was responsible for the 
training of many agency officials and 
agents. 

Mr. Scholl was born in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. He would have been 75 years old 
in November. He leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Louise Dehnhoff Scholl; a niece and a 
cousin. 


T. J. HOGAN TO WHITE SULPHUR 


Thomas J. Hogan, president of T. J. 
Hogan, Inc., representing Loyalty Group 
companies and America Fore’s Maryland 
Insurance Co., left October 2 on a motor 
trip to White Sulphur Springs with 
Mrs. Hogan by way of celebrating their 
second wedding anniversary. They will 
stop off at Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., 
en route. At White Sulphur Mr. Hogan 
will “sit in” on the round table meeting 
of National Association of C. & S. 








Agents next Monday and attend the 
joint casualty-surety convention sessions. 
This will be his 
this convention. 


initial attendance at 
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Insurance Paces Progress 


North America’s national advertising now has for its 
theme, the vitally important contribution made by prop- 
erty insurance to the advances scored in industry, trans- 
portation, science and other fields. 


This month’s message tells of the part insurance has 
played and is playing in the progress of medical science. 


This striking series, in addition to giving the public a 
basic picture of the institution of insurance, also reminds 
property owners of the helpful function of North America 
Agents and their ability to render even better, faster 
service through the facilities of North America’s strategi- 


cally located Service Offices. 


See our full-page advertisement 
in the October 6th issue of Life. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


Founded 1906 


Capital 
$12,000,000 


Losses Paid 
over $457,000,000 
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ADVANCE ROBERT T. CAIRNS 


Made General Agent of Providence 
Washington and Anchor at the 
Home Office of Companies 


Robert T. Cairns, who has been spe- 
cial agent of the Providence Washing- 
ton for eastern Massachusetts with 
headquarters in Boston, has been ad- 


vanced to the post of general agent for 


both the Providence Washington and 
the Anchor with headquarters at the 
home office in Providence. 


Mr. Cairns was graduated from Yale 
University in the class of 1920, served 
as first lieutenant in the Artillery, A.E.F. 
during the World War. He was chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
New England Insurance Exchange in 
1931 and president in 1938 and 1939. He 
is now a trustee of the Insurance Li- 
brary. His first employment was as 
inspector for the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange from 1921 to 1923, there- 
after as special agent for New England 
for the Northern Insurance Co. from 
1923 to 1928, when he joined the Provi- 
dence Washington as special agent. Mr. 
Cairns is the son of the late Vice- 
President Edward T. Cairns of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group. 

WILBUR F. PATTON DIES 
Was Assistant Secretary of Automobile 
and Standard Fire, Being Mana- 
ger of the Loss Department 
Wilbur F. Patton, assistant secretary 
of the Automobile and Standard Fire, 
died September 24 after a brief illness. 

He leaves his wife and two children. 

Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Patton be- 
gan his insurance career with the Penn- 
sylvania Fire of Philadelphia and later 
was a special agent with the Conti- 
nental and the Fidelity-Phenix for the 
states of New York and New Jersey. 
He joined the Automobile as a special 
agent on May 1, 1916, later becoming 
manager of the loss department. He 
was elected an assistant secretary of the 
Automobile in 1926 and of Standard 
Fire in 1929, 

At the time of his death Mr. Patton 
was a member of the loss advisory com- 
mittee of the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation, the advisory committee of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
and the executive committee of the 
Eastern Loss Executives Conference. 


Conklin Celebrates Thirty 
Years With the F.LA. 


Harold P. Conklin, special agent at 
Boston for the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Hartford, has just observed his 
thirtieth anniversary with the organiza- 
tion. He received from the management 
of the association a basket of thirty 
roses in honor of the event. 

Mr. Conklin came with the F. I. A. on 
October 1, 1911, as an inspector and 
traveled over the entire F. I. A. territory 
for a number of years. Subsequently, he 
was appointed engineer with headquart- 
ers at Lowell, Mass. Later he was ad- 
vanced to the position of special agent 
and has headquarters at the F. IJ. A.’s 
Boston office. 

PREFERRED FIRE DIVIDENDS 

Policyholders of the Preferred Fire 
Insurance Co. of Topeka, Kan., have been 
advised that the company recently de- 
clared a stock dividend of 50% on all 
outstanding shares of common. stock 
payable to stockholders of record as of 
August 1. The company also retired 
$50,000 of preferred stock reducing the 
amount from a total of $100,000 par 
value to $50,000 par value. 


HEADS BATTLE CREEK AGENTS 

V. J. Sharp has been elected presi- 
dent of the Battle Creek (Michigan) 
Association of Insurance Agents, suc- 
ceeding David Rathbun. Other officers 
for the coming year are vice-president, 
P. D. Worgess; treasurer, Harry Shell, 
re-elected, and secretary, Ida M. Leach, 
re-elected. Mr. Sharp was advanced 
from the vice-presidency. 


SAFEGUARD APPOINTMENTS 


Miller & Co., Little Rock, General Agent 
for Arkansas; Hurt & Quin Gen- 
eral Agents in Georgia 

Gilbert Kingan, president of the Safe- 
guard, the 
Miller & Co. of Little Rock as general 
agent for the State of Arkansas; and 





announces appointment of 


the appointment of Hurt & Quin, Inc., 
of Atlanta as general agent for the 
State of Georgia for the same com- 
pany. 

The latter office already represents the 
London & Lancashire and the Orient 
Insurance Company of the same fleet. 





HOVET 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Harry C. Hovet last week celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange and its successor, the 
present Suburban Division of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hovet was guest of honor at 
a luncheon attended by those who have 
become members of the “Twenty-five 
Year Club.” These included General 
Manager W. J. Ward, Suburban Man- 
ager W. H. Geyer, George Becht, Wal- 
ter Eagen, John Andrews and Frederick 
Krieger, 





CHESTNUT AT THIRTEENTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROOMS NOW $3.50 UP 


Four air-conditioned restaurants 
Banquet facilities—Sample rooms 








THOMPSON HEADS COMMITTEE 

With its annual meeting at Rochester 
scarcely out of the way, the Minnesota 
Association of Insurance Agents already 
is laying plans for its mid-year meeting 
next Spring. R. A. Thompson, of Wirt 
Wilson & Co., Minneapolis, has been 
named chairman of the program com- 
President L. D. Engberg expects 


Independent Adjusters 
Re-elect Reed President 


The New York Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurance Adjusters held its 
first annual dinner meeting last Friday 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City and re-elected Prentiss B. Reed 
president. Other officers re-elected 
were William M. Mortimer, vice-presi- 
dent; R. L. Hoercher, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Carolyn R. Horger, assistant 
secretary. 


mittee. 
to announce his other standing commit- 
tee appointments within a few days. 























Merchants 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 








American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 








Organized 1918 


Established 1862 


Organized 1913 


and Manufacturers Insurance Company 


of New York 


Organized 1849 


Incorporated 1832 


Losses paid exceed 


Incorporated 
MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 
Departments 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY INDIANAPOLIS MONTREAL 
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(Editor's Note: This address was de- 
livered before the Marine and Inland Ma 
rine Insurance Conmuttee of the American 
Rar Association at Indianapolis on Sep- 
rember 30.) 

The insurance facilities of the United 
States Maritime Commission are not as 
vet open to the general public. The 
‘\merican market, with the assistance of 
the London market, has been able to 
supply practically all the marine and 
war risk insurance required by Amer- 
ican property owners at rates and on 
conditions which on the whole must 
have been reasonable as_ they have 
aroused little serious criticism. 
The real object of this discussion 1s 
to give a picture of the insurance activi- 
ties of the Maritime Commission and 
set forth the authorities under which 
action has been taken rather than to 
reveal any new or Startling facts. 

Some of Commission’s Functions 
The insurance activities are by no 
means limited to the underwriting of 
risks on vessel property and to the 
settlement of claims which inevitably fol- 
low the issuance of policies. Some of 
the Commission’s functions give it in- 
terests in insurance from widely sepa- 
rated points of view, as is evident from 














the following: 

The Commission, as an owner, charters 
its feet to Amereican operators who are 
required to purchase satisfactory insur- 
ance. (1936, Sec. 705 and 712). The 
Commission, as a mortgagee, is more 
interested in adequate insurance security 
than in the price paid for it. (1936, Sec. 
503.) The Commission contracts with 
builders for new vessels and requires 
that builder’s risk insurance be arranged 
to protect its advance payments. (1936, 
Sec. 502 (a).) The Commission sub- 
sidizes vessel operations and is vitally 
interested in the cost of insurance. 
(1936, Sec. 603 (b).) The Commission, 
as an insurer, frequently underwrites 
part of the risk on the vessels in which 
it is interested as an owner, Or as a 
mortgagee. (1920, Sec. 10.) 


What Commission Has Purchased 


It is very generally known that the 
Maritime Commission and its prede- 
cessor, the Shipping Board, have them- 
selves purchased practically no insurance 
to protect their property, but both have 
purchased liability or protection and in- 
demnity insurance. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the Merchant Marine Act 1936 
the Shipping Board self-insured all its 
vessels which were operated by man- 
aging agents. (1920, Sec. 10.) Under the 
Provisions of Title VII of the 1936 Act 
the Commission is authorized to charter 
its vessels on terms which require the 
charterers (Sec. 712) to purchase hull 
and proteciion and indemnity insurance 
Satisfactory to the Commission. The 
Commission, for its protection, is in- 


terested in the adequacy of this in- 
surance both as to the terms of the 
Policies and the amount covered, and 


the charterers are interested in keeping 
the cost as low as possible. 

_ The Commission watches very care- 
lully the terms of the policies which 
are deposited with it in accordance with 
the requirements of the preferred mort- 


Sages. These policies must at all times 
meet its somewhat exacting require- 
ments. Strong emphasis is placed on 


three points: (1) that losses must be 
Paid to the Commission and distributed 
by it; (2) that the payment of premiums 
IS a matter between the owner and the 
underwriter; and, (3) that all foreign 


By Byron K. Odgen 


Director of the Commission's Division of Insurance 


underwriters must agree to appear in 
an American court and abide by its de- 
cision. 

The Morro Castle Decision 

Sometimes the Commission is able to 
induce the insurers to broaden the pro- 
tection afforded by their policies. An 
interesting instance occurred late last 
winter when the Morro Castle decision 
forcibly brought to its attention the fact 
that a mortgaged vessel might be sold 
under a court order to settle claims for 
which the insurers might not be re- 
quired to make payment. In such a sit- 
uation not only would the security for 
the mortgage held by the Commission be 
dissipated but the financial stability ot 
the mortgagor probably would be so 
impaired that the Commission could not 
realize on the mortgage notes. Fortun- 
ately, such a case has never arisen but 
it is by no means outside the realms of 
possibility. A situation can be visual- 
ized, and it is not improbable, wherein 
a vessel in entering a crowded harbor 
should negligently collide with a ferry 
causing a heavy loss of life with result- 
ing claims in excess of the value of the 
vessel which sustained little, if any, 
damage. If, because of privity on the 
part of the owner, the P. & I. insurers 
could not be required to make a pay- 
ment under their policies the mortgagee 
would be in a very unfavorable position. 
Unless the vessel were a total loss, as 
in the case of the Morro Castle, or the 
damage sustained exceeded the amount 
of the mortgage, the recovery from the 
hull and machinery underwriters would 
not be sufficient to satisfy the mortgage. 

Would Not Accept a Privity Claus= 

The Commission decided upon a dras- 
tic step and announced that it would not 
accept a protection and indemnity policy 
which contained a privity clause. This 
caused consternation both among the 
insurers and among some of the owners 
because the insurers feared the conse- 
quences if the objectionable words were 
deleted from their policies and the 
owners feared that they would have diffi- 
culty in renewing their expiring pro- 
tection. Various compromise clauses 
were suggested by the insurers, both in 
this country and in England, but the 
Commission maintained its position and 
finally the insurers in this country agreed 
to delete the objectionable words but 
the English clubs declined to do so. 
This closed the English market for di- 
rect insurance, as well as for reinsur- 
ance, on vessels mortgaged to or owned 
by the Maritime Commission. Some 
owners, who had for many years insured 
these risks in England on advantageous 
terms, had to change to the American 
market. 

The question of reinsurance almost 
blocked the arrangement for the Amer- 
ican market could not continue its Eng- 
lish reinsurance and it needed more time 
than was available to negotiate reinsur- 
ance contracts in this country. At the 
last moment the Commission agreed to 
supply the necessary reinsurance but 
only for such time as was required to 
make new contracts. (Pub. Law 677— 
76th Congress, Sec. 223 (a).) All re- 
insurance supplied by the Commission 
terminated in approximately six weeks. 

Undoubtedly all American owners who 
place their protection and indemnity in- 
surance in this country are now pro- 
tected by policies which do not contain a 
privity clause. It is understood, how- 
ever, that some owners have allowed 
their insurance to remain in English 
associations which have modified their 


policies to tent although the 
privity clause has not been deleted. 
Ugly Ducklings 

The Commission is not only carrying 
out the policy announced some years 
ago of building fifty vessels a year for 
ten years, but is increasing this number 
as the facilities of the yards increase. 
Every effort is being made to speed up 
this program so that new vessels will 
be delivered by the builders ahead of 
schedule. Payments on the vessels are 
made to the yards in accordance with an 
agreed scale as the work progresses and 
as protection the Commission requires 
that builder’s risk insurance be arranged 
for an amount at least equal to its ad- 
vances. As a further protection losses 
are payable to the Commission for dis- 
tribution by it as interest may appear. 

A contrast to this program is the one 
for the Liberty Fleet—sometimes called 
the “Ugly Ducklings.” These vessels 
are being built on a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee form of contract in yards which are 
being constructed at the expense of the 
Government. As the yards and the ships 
are owned by the Maritime Commission 
and the contractors have no responsi- 
bility other than to use due diligence, no 
property insurance is being carried on 
these yards or on the vessels constructed 
in them. There are nine of these yards 
and the Commission has reserved the 
prerogative of designing the companies 
which will provide workmen’s compen- 
sation, public and automobile liability in- 
surance, as well as the plan on which 
this insurance shall be written. 

The operating subsidy agreements 
cover vessels which are mortgaged to 
the Maritime Commission as well as 
those which are owned by it and 
chartered to American operators. In 
addition, privately owned vessels in 
which the Commission has no financial 
interest are also eligible to receive oper- 
ating subsidies. The Commission is very 
greatly interested in the cost of insur- 
ance as this is one of the items which 
may be subsidized. (1936, Sec. 602 (b).) 
When the agreements first became ef- 
fective the Commission endeavored to 
make actual comparisons of the 
to American and foreign owners, and 
a large amount of information covering 
foreign flag vessels was assembled. Be- 
cause of the difference in terms of the 
policies it was found to be impossible 
to put the costs on a common basis. 
The foreign flag vessels were insured 
with deductible averages ranging from 
£5,000 to £50,000 and to adjust the pre- 
mium to the usual American franchise 
of 3% was found too difficult. A formula 
has been evolved whereby a fairly ac- 
curate estimate can be made of the cost 
of insuring a foreign flag vessel on the 
same form of policy as is used for 
American flag vessels. 

In addition to the operating subsidy 
the Commission has also paid a con- 
struction subsidy. This is a premium for 
total insurance calculated on an 
amount equal to the difference between 
the actual cost of constructing the vessel 
and the estimated foreign construction 
cost or the price for which the vessel 
is sold. 


some €x 


costs 


loss 


Underwriting Activities 

In addition to its functions of exam- 
ining and approving various kinds of in- 
surance submitted to it the Commission 
is also an underwriter and, consequently, 
finds it necessary at times to pass upon 
and approve policies which it has issued. 
The underwriting activities include the 
issuance of both marine and war risk 





nsurance Activities of Maritime Commission 


policies and are authorized by three laws, 
the first of which dates back to 1928, 
while the other two are more recent. 
In 1928 Section 10 of the Merchant 
Marine Act 1920 was amended so that 
the new section reads as follows: 

That the board create out of insurance 
premiums, and revenue from operations and 
sales, and maintain and administer separate in- 
surance funds which it may use to insure in 
whole or in part against all hazards commonly 
covered by insurance policies in such cases, 
any legal or equitable interest of the United 
States (1) in any vessel constructed or in pro- 
cess of construction; and (2) in any plants or 
property in the possession or under the authority 
of the board. he United States shall be held 
to have such an interest in any vessel toward 
the construction, reconditioning, remodeling, im- 
proving, or equipping of which a loan has been 
made under the authority of this Act, in any 


may 





vessel upon which it holds a mortgage or lien 
of any character, or in any vessel which is 
obligated by contract with the owner to perform 


any service in behalf of the United States, to 
the extent of the Government’s interest therein. 
Rates Do Not Compete With 
American Market 

On this authority the Commission car- 
ries all of the insurance on the old 
vessels which were built during and 
after World War I and participates in 
the insurance on the new C-type vessels, 
as well as the vessels on which the Com- 
mission holds mortgages. However, it 
not participate in the insurance 
covering subsidized vessels in which it 
has no financial interest. It has long 
been the policy of the Commission to fix 
its rates so as not to compete with the 
American market. It has consistently 
required that insurance be placed in that 
market even though its rates were 
slightly higher than those of the Eng- 
lish market. In order that the Com- 
mission might not unduly deprive the 
American market of business which 
would ordinarily go to it the under- 
writing activities have been very defi- 
nitely limited. It does not write in ex- 
cess of 20%, or $400,000, on any one 
vessel and usually its interest does not 
exceed 10%. It desires to insure an 
“informative” line so that it will have 
first-hand information of the loss experi- 
ence and will be in close touch with the 
commercial underwriters. The Commis- 
sion carries part of the insurance on 
many of the vessels in which it is inter- 
ested but no effort is made to participate 
in the insurance on all of the mortgaged 
and chartered vessels. The insurance 
reserve which issues the policies on these 
vessels, as well as on the old ones, is 
administered as nearly as possible like 
an insurance company. When the re- 
serve iS a co-insurer with the American 
market it uses the net of the market 
rate. When it carries the entire risk 
the premiums are fixed in accordance 
with commercial practice and are based 
on the trades in which the vessels are 
engaged and vary from year to year as 
the experience improves or becomes less 
favorable. Some are stated by 
average adjusters and all claims are 
paid strictly in accordance with the 
terms of its policies which afford the 
same protection as the policies issued 
by commercial underwriters. 
War Risk Insurance and Reinsurance 

and Marine Risk Insurance 

Over a year ago, by the passage of 
Public Law No. 677—76th Congress, the 
Commission was authorized to provide 
war risk insurance and reinsurance and 
marine risk reinsurance whenever it ap- 
peared to the Commission that such in- 
surance adequate for the needs of the 
water-borne commerce of the United 
States cannot be obtained on reasonable 
terms and conditions from companies 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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COURTESY OF THE TEXAS COMPANY 





SMOKE MEANG [ROWE UE 





MATCHES. Be sure your match is out. Break it in two before you 
throw it away. 

SMOKING. Smoke only when and where permitted and then only 
in a safe place clear of all inflammable material. 

TOBACCO. Be sure that pipe ashes and cigar or cigarette butts 
are dead before throwing them away. Never throw them into brush, 
leaves, or needles. 


MAKING CAMP WHERE OPEN CAMP FIRES ARE PER- 
MITTED. Before building a fire scrape away all inflammable mate- 
rial from a spot five feet in diameter. Dig a hole in the center and in 
it build your campfire. Keep your fire small. Never build it against 
trees or logs or near brush. 





HOW TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


BREAKING CAMP. Never break camp until your fire is out — 
dead out. Always leave a clean camp. 

HOW TO PUT OUT A CAMPFIRE. Stir the coals while soaking 
them with water. Turn small sticks and drench both sides. Wet the 
ground around the fire. Be sure the last spark is dead. 


BRUSH BURNING. Where burning permits are required, secure 
a permit and follow all its stipulations. Never burn slash or brush 
in windy weather or while there is the slightest danger that the fire 
will get away. 

EXTINGUISH any small fire you can, 


REPORT any fire you discover. Go to the powee telephone and 
ask for the local Forest Ranger or Fire Warde 
Thank you. 








BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA ° 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASS’N 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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William Penn Fire to 
Act on Capital Changes 


Stockholders of the William Penn Fire 
of Philadelphia will meet on November 
26 to act on recommendations of the di- 


rectors that $300,000 be added to the 
resources of the company. This will 
be accomplished by reducing the par 


value of the stock from $50 to $25 and 
by issuing 8,000 new shares, half of which 


will be issued for shares of $50 par, 
and 4,000 shares to be sold at $75 a 
share. This will leave capital at $200,- 


000 as at present and surplus will be 
increased from $100,000 to $400,000. 
The Rhode Island Insurance Co. in- 
terests recently became affiliated with 
William Penn Fire. Stuart Hopps and 
interests identified with Atlantic Brok- 
erage Co. will have $100,000 intercst 
Atlantic Brokerage about $250,000 and 
Rhode Island $250,000. 


PORTLAND “WOMEN’S OFF:CERS 

Mrs. Gertrude Dahl was elected pres’- 
dent of the Insurance Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Portland, Oregon, and was 
installed at the organization’s third an- 
nual banquet recently. Harriet Phillins 


was elected recording secretary, Lois 
Murfin. corresponding secretary and 
Mary Messo treasurer. Marga Oslow 
was toastmistress at the banquet and 
Adeline Kendall greeted the group on 
behalf of Mrs. Margaret McCarty, 1940- 


}1 president of the organization. 


Houston Hurricane May 
Cost Cos. $1,800,000 


The hurricane which struck Houston, 
Tex., and other cities in the state last 
week is expected to bring more than 
23,000 insurance claims involving close 
to $1,800,000 in losses. A large force 
of adjusters is now at work in Houston 
and adjusters have been assigned to 
other towns that are presenting numer- 
ous claims. 


VANCOUVER ADJUSTER DIES 


William McCallister, adjuster of Van- 


couver, B. C., died at his home recently. 
He was associated with the British 
Columbia pond of the Blue Goose. 
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RULES ON UNLICENSED AGENTS 





Caminetti Finds Certain General Agents 
or Underwriting Managers Are 
Signing Policies 

Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr., of California has issued a new bulle- 
tin to all companies licensed in the state 
on payment of commissions to unlicensed 
persons, saving indications are that some 
insurers are paying commissions to un- 
licensed people. 

“We are informed.” the bulletin states, 
“that the custom of granting insurance 
net to employes of insurers is still prac- 
ticed by some insurers; it also appears 
that a few organizations of the ‘general 
agency’ or ‘underwriting manager’ types 
consider themselves to be part of the 
insurance company organization and 
have not obtained licenses to act in 
California as insurance agent. Whether 
or not this latter condition is due to 
oversight or misunderstanding of the 
law, it must be remedied, or the certifi- 
cates of authority of the insurers on 
behalf of whom such organizations are 
operated will be jeopardized. 

“Although there has been no previous 
bulletin on the subject of payment of 
commissions to company employes, this 
division has answered scores of letters 
on that subject, and there should be no 
misunderstanding. Therefore, on and 
after October 1, 1941, every instance in 
which insurance is granted to an em- 
ploye of an insurer at less than the pre- 
mium specified in the policy, or where 
a commission or other valuable consider- 
ation on insurance business in this state 
is paid to such an unlicensed employe, 
or unlicensed general agent or manag- 
ing underwriter, the instance will be 
made the subject of an order directed 
to the paying or allowing insurer, direct- 
ing it to show cause why its certificate 
of authority to transact the line of in- 
surance involved should not be sus- 
pended pursuant to Section 765 of the 
Insurance Code.” 





SPRINGFIELD HONOR AGENCY 
Vice-President William A. Hebert of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, Secre- 
tary Charles C. Wright and David G. 
Buckingham and Arthur D. Benedetto, 
special agents, were hosts at a dinner 
given by the company in Pittsburgh last 
week, as a testimonial to the agency 
of McCandless, Collingwood & Alex- 
ander, which celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary as representative of the 
company. 





ASHLAND, KY., AGENCY CHANGE 


The Ashland Insurance Agency, Ash- 
land, Ky., has filed articles 7 incornora- 
tion, changing the name to S. P. Hager 
&: Son Co. 
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@ The story of the Acorn 
and the Sturdy Oak is old 
but ever new. Our booklet 
“PLANNED PROGRESS” { 
tells you how to plant the} 
acorn of a basic, far-sighted 
plan in your agency and how { 
to cultivate a steady growth 
of business from it. Write or 
wire for this free book today, 


BOSTON, 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
vido Kilby St., Boston, Massachusetts { 
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Philadelphia Young Men 


Form an Insurance Club 


More than sixty young insurance men 
in Philadelphia have joined the Insur- 
ance Club, a new organization which 
held its first meeting last week at the 
clubhouse of the Insurance Society of 


Philadelphia. The club is an outgrowth 
of last year’s Insurance Table Tennis 
League. Guest speaker at the first meet- 


ing was President John W. Donahue o/ 
the Insurance Society. 

A. J. Cullen, city special agent of the 
Royal and president of the Insurance 
Club, described the process by which a 
committee of ten interested men had 
organized the new club out of the rem- 
nants of the old table tennis league. 


Plans for the coming season, he said, 
include a dinner meeting every two 


months with special social events dur- 
ing the intervening periods. Steps are 
being taken, he said, to form athletic 
teams to enter the various leagues and to 
arrange for amateur theatrical and simi- 
lar activities. 

Mr. Cullen introduced other officers 
of the club, K. A. Colahan, Jr., vice 
president; Norman Ingersoll, secretary, 
and Roy L. Ries, treasurer. He also 
announced that the club has established 
the Insurance Club Award, a prize to 
be presented by the Insurance Society 
for excellence in its educational courses. 


COX HEADS MICH. AGENTS 

The Michigan Association of Insut- 
ance Agents elected Guy M. Cox oi 
Iron River president at the closing ses- 
sion of the annual convention at Grand 
Rapids recently. Mr. Cox, a former 
department commander of the American 
Legion, had been a vice-president of the 
association. Harry W. King of Calumet 
was named to the executive committee. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 
Fire losses in Canada for the week 
ended September 20 have been estimated 


at $133,450 compared with $226,4 $50 the § 


previous week and $233,725 for the same 
week of last year. Total loss since Jam 
uary 1 was $11,137,640 against $10,495,425 
for the same 1940 period. 
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Underwriters 


Golf Association Tournament 





Top row, left to right: 


Middle row, left to right: 
Boyd, Jr., H. C. Conick. 

Bottom row, left to right: 
Thomas Shields. 


By W. L. Hadley 


Under the guidance of President W. 
J. Reynolds and Secretary-Treasurer 
John R. Dumont and on the invitation 
of John R. Barry, club host, the Under- 
writers Golf Association journeyed to 
Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y, for the Fall tournament of the 
association last week on Wednesday. A 
number of the members and their guests 
were on hand in the morning for a few 
Practice holes. The competition as usual 
was in the afternoon when all hands 
teed off over the East Course, following 
luncheon in the grill of the club. 
_ There were thirty-seven members and 
lour guests who played golf and forty 
attended the evening dinner. 
_ Tremaine Elected President 
The annual meeting of the association 
was held following the tournament at 
which the report of the secretary-treas- 
rer was received and approved. The 
report of the nominating committee was 
submitted and approved as_ follows: 
President, L. P. Tremaine; vice-presi- 
dent, Ivan Escott; secretary-treasurer, 
John R. Dumont. 
Governing committee—D. E. Boyd, Jr., 
Dameron, H. C. Conick, Oscar 





Geiser, W. J. Reynolds and W. B. Rear- 
den, 

. Winners of Events 
_ Winners of the various events are as 
lollows : 


1—18-Hole Medal Play Handicap (in- 
dividual). Tie between Walter Falk, J. 
C. Griswold, J. N. Thompson and A. T. 
Tamblyn; won on draw by A. T. Tam- 
blyn; prize, kit bag. 

2.—18-Hole Medal Play Gross Score 
(individual). Won by J. N. Thompson; 
prize, cocktail set. 

3.—18-Hole Medal Play Kickers’ Han- 
dicap (individual). Tie between W. H. 
Ford and W. Garretson; won on draw 
by W. Garretson; prize, waffle iron. 

4—18-Hole Best Ball Foursome (three- 
eighths of combined handicap not ex- 
ceeding 10 strokes difference). Won by 
J. C. Griswold and Harry Casper; prize, 
juice extractors. 

5.—18-Hole Medal Play Handicap for 
Guests (individual). Tie between Charles 
Rupprecht and Thos. Shields; won on 
draw by Thos. Shields; prize, a bottle 
of Haig and Haig. 

6—Best net individual score to win 
leg on Championship Cup. Tie between 
Walter Falk, J. C. Griswold, J. N. 
Thompson and A. T. Tamblyn; won on 
draw by A. T. Tamblyn. 

7.—President’s Prize—Low net on first 
nine (individual). Tie between Fred 
Clark, L. C. Dameron and W. Falk. 
Won on draw by L. C. Dameron; prize, 
electric mixer. 

8—Secretary’s Prize—Low net on sec- 
ond nine (individual). Won by W. Falk; 
prize, temple clock. 

9.—Special Prize—Low gross on 8 se- 





lected holes (par 3 and 5 holes). Won 
by B. W. Graham; prize, golf balls. 


Those Present 


The following members were present: 
Herman Ambos, J. R. Barry, W. E. 
Boyd, Jr., Albert Butler, Alfred C. Ben- 
nett, John K. Battershill, B. N. Carvalho, 
John B. Carvalho, Harry G. Casper, 
Charles R. Casey, Fred O. Clark, H. C. 


Conick, John E. Clark, L. C. Dameron, 
John R. Dumont, W. H. Ford, Walter 
Falk. 


L. C. Dameron, Fred O. Clark, Goerge Drescher, Charles Casey, A. C. Bennett, Morgan Harris, Wilfred Garretson, B. W. Graham, J. N. 
Thompson, A. T. Tamblyn, Scott Harris, C. F. Germain. 


C. A. Nottingham, Herman Ambos, Charles Rupprecht, view of Winged Foot Club House, Walter Falk, John R. Dumont, W. E. 
J. C. Griswold, H. G. Casper, W. L. Hadley, W. J. Reynolds, J. R. Barry, J. J. Mulvehill, George E. Jones, W. H. Ford, B. N. Carvalho, 


W. Garretson, John M. Gilbert, Wm. 
\. Gray, J. C. Griswold, A. F. Greer, 
C. F. Germain, Bernard W. Graham, E. 
W. Hotchkin, Scott Harris, W. L. Had- 
ley, Harold M. Hess, J. C. Heyer, Mor- 
gan Harris, G. E. Jones, John J. Mulve- 
hill, C. A. Nottingham, Dwight Parker. 

W. J. Reynolds, Wm. F. Roembke, H. 
C. Sturhahn, H. Geo. Strachan, A. T. 
Tamblyn, J. N. Thompson. 

Guests present were Geo. Drescher, 
Charles Rupprecht, Thomas Shields, Mr. 
Shepler. 





Personal Property Floater 


Turned Down in Virginia 
Application of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to the Corpora- 
tion Commission of that state asking 
the commission to amend its order of 
July 27, 1934, adopting the nationwide 
definition and interpretation of the in- 
suring powers of marine and transpor- 
tation underwriters, in certain particu- 
lars so as to allow the writing in Vir- 
ginia of a personal property floater 
form, some times known as the “house- 
holders comprehensive,” has been den‘ed. 
The commission, in denying the appli- 
cation, said that it was of the opinion 
that the order of July 27, 1934, should 


not be amended. Leave, however, was 
granted the Virginia Rating Bureau to 
present to the commission, if it deemed 
proper to do so, a form of personal 
property floater policy for approval of 
such form and rates, premium charges, 
schedules, rating methods, rules, by-laws, 
agreements or regulations as might be 
proposed by the bureau or any company 
or other insurer in connection with such 
policy form. 





JOIN MARYLAND ASSOCIATION 

The Maryland Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Baltimore, has announced 
that three new firms have been elected 
to membership by the board of directors. 
They are Croggon & Kuethe, Glen Bur- 
nie, Md., and the Cumberland Improve- 
ment Co., agents, and Wiebel & Work- 
meister, Cumberland, Md. 
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Great Lakes Shippers See 1941 as 
Heaviest Freight Year in Decade 


With only nine weeks of the naviga- 
tion season remaining Great Lakes ship 
operators expect a banner finish to what 
marine interests regard as the most 
successful season in more than a decade. 
They believe the American fleet will 
carry sufficient bulk freight to tide 
scores of industries over the Winter. 

Schedules have been arranged to get 
the utmost out of vessel operations and 
to move enough material such as ore, 
coal, stone and other tonnage to satisfy 
the needs of the national defense pro- 
gram. Operators have pressed into serv- 
ice every available ship on the lakes and 
will continue operating them until insur- 
ance rates expire or cold weather forces 
a shutdown of mine activities and other 
operations. 

“A remarkable job has been done on 
the Great Lakes this season,” said one 
operator in Buffalo. “There is little 
question but what the next month will 
bring an all-time ore record, with the 
prospect that the 65,000,000-ton move- 
ment of 1929 may be beaten by 15,000,000 
tons. 

Coal and Grain 

“Coal shipments got off to a poor start 
but have mounted in recent weeks and 
now trail last season by less than 4,000,- 
000 tons. Little can be said of the grain 
industry, which has been in and out all 


season, but the chances are excellent for 
a large Winter storage fleet. Grain must 
move from elevators and, in view of the 
poor export demand, a Winter fleet 
seems the logical solution.” 

The rapid pace of the ore industry 
sent many different type ships into the 
brisk grain trade earlier in the season. 
Barges in lay-up for years were pressed 
into service and were towed back and 
forth by steamers. Lighters were even 
brought into active service during the 
height of the rush in July and August. 
Some of these ships will be kept in use 
to the close of the season. 

The September bulletin of the Lake 
Carriers Association carries the follow- 
ing notation: 

“Until 1940, shipments of sulphur from 
the Gulf of Mexico to lake ports arrived 
at Buffalo via New York and the Barge 
Canal. These shipments on the lakes 
from Buffalo annually exceeded 200,000 
net tons. Last year 21,000 tons came up 
the Mississippi and lake shipments were 
eastward from Chicago. As a result of 
the increasing dearth of vessels from the 
Gulf to New York, a rather extensive 
movement from Chicago now exists. Be- 
tween May 5 and August 6 there were 
sixteen cargoes, totaling 50,000 tons of 
sulphur, moved eastward, some going 
to Buffalo.” 





Maritime Report 
(Continued from Page 31) 


authorized to do an insurance business 
in the United States. Such insurance 
may cover American vessels, their car- 
goes, freight moneys and the personal 
effects of the crews. Commercial vessels 
owned or controlled by the Government 
may also be insured and the Commission 
is authorized to reinsure any company 
doing business in the United States with 
respect to these interests, as well as 
with respect to protection and indemnity 
risks. In addition, the Commission may 
insure crews of American vessels with 
respect to injury, loss of life and deten- 
tion. Activities under this law are 
limited to March 10, 1942. An appro- 
priation of $40,000,000 to carry out the 
purposes of this law was approved on 
July 18, 1940. (Public Resolution No. 94 
—76th Congress.) 

No Authority to Supervise or Regulate 

Marine Insurance Market 

The Commission is not supplying in- 
surance to the public under authority 
of this law. Only one risk has been 
insured and that was in connection with 
a privately owned vessel chartered to 
the War Department. 

Public Law 101—77th Congress, em- 
powers the Commission to provide such 
insurance and reinsurance with respect 
to vessels acquired under this Act as 
it may deem necessary whenever it ap- 
pears to the Commission that adequate 
and satisfactory insurance is not other- 
wise obtainable at reasonable rates and 
upon reasonable terms and conditions. 
The Commission has made numerous an- 
nouncements through the press of the 
vessels which have been acquired and 
has chartered many of them to Amer- 
ican operators on very short notice for 
operation in foreign trade. 

As some of you gentlemen undoubtedly 
know from first-hand experience, there 
has been a certain amount of confusion 
in the chartering of these vessels. Some 
charters have now been executed and 
they require that the charterers shall 


purchase marine P. & JI. insurance but 
that the Commission will purchase or 
assume all the protection on the hull, 
as well as such insurance for the crewas 
may be necessary. This includes per- 
sonal injury, loss of life, loss of per- 
sonal effects and the payment of wages 
until the men are returned to the United 
States. The amounts for which the 
vessels are to be insured have not been 
determined as vet and so it has been 
necessary for the Commission to agree 
to provide all of the required insurance, 
leaving the rates and values to be fixed 
at a later date. When it is known with 
a little more certainty what trade the 
vessels will be in and the amount of 
insurance has been designated for each 
vessel, it may be possible to shift some 
of this insurance to the commercial 
market. The $40,000,000 appropriation 
referred to above may be used as a 
revolving fund for insurance supplied 
under the terms of this law. 

The Commission has no authority to 
supervise or regulate the American 
marine insurance market. That market, 
however, has shown every disposition to 
cooperate and has gone out of its way 
on numerous occasions to place its 
records at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion. Some of the Commission’s re- 
quests to the market are unusual, re- 
quiring special action and the drawing 
of special clauses, but the desired re- 
sults have very uniformly been attained 
through the cooperation of the brokers, 
the underwriters and their attorneys. 





TO NAME SPENCER SUCCESSOR 

The governing committee of the Vir- 
ginia Rating Bureau is expected to make 
selection soon of a successor to E. 
Wright Spencer as manager. Mr. 
Spencer died suddenly in his office in 
Richmond September 13. The committee 
is headed by A. R. Phillips, vice-presi- 
dent of the Great American. Mr. Spen- 
cer had served as secretary of the com- 
mittee ever since its creation some years 
ago when the bureau was taken out 
of control of the S. E. U. A. and set up 
as a separate rating unit. It is thought 


Reporting Form Insurance Needed 
To Protect Fluctuating Values 


Make reporting form accounts a spe- 
cial objective now, the Security of New 
Haven Group tells local agents and brok- 
ers. In a prepared sales interview, con- 
taining many excellent suggestions, the 
Security shows how reporting forms are 
worth extra efforts because they develop 
sizable .premiums. Since — practically 
every business having fluctuating stock 
or merchandise values is a prospect for 
a reporting form, agents are sure of a 
number of prospects locally. The Se- 
curity sales interview follows: 

Agent (entering headquarters store): 
“Good morning, Mr. Prospect. The new 
window display looks fine. Does that 
mean you have added some new lines ?” 

Prospect: “Only a few. There’s little 
change in men’s styles, but we do have 
something new to offer occasionally. It’s 
a problem deciding what and how much 
to carry in. stock.” 

Agent: “I suppose the style problem 
and the seasonal changes make your in- 
ventory values change quite a lot from 
month to month.” 

Peak Value Seasons 

Prospect: “Yes, it has its ups and 
downs. Peak values are at Christmas 
and Easter, of course.” 

Agent: “With your contents insurance 
written with a coinsurance clause, how 
can you be certain that your insurance 
is sufficient to cover your values at all 
times during the year ?” 

Prospect: “Why, we keep our insur- 
ance at about 80% of the average level 
of values. Then, around Christmas and 
Easter, we increase the policies and can- 
cel off the increase when values are back 
to normal.” 

Agent: “That’s about as well as your 
insurance can be handled under an ordi- 
nary insurance policy, Mr. Prospect. But 
doesn’t that plan cause you to have some 
periods of over-insurance and some pe- 
riods of under-insurance ?” 

Prospect: “Yes, but it’s not very im- 
portant.” 

Agent: “That depends on just when 
you have a fire. If the fire comes when 
you're over-insured, you’ve paid for more 
insurance than you can possibly collect. 
If it’s when you’re under-insured, you'll 
be penalized by the coinsurance clause 
and collect less than your actual loss.” 

Prospect: “I guess that’s right, but we 
can’t be changing the insurance every 
day.” 

Agent: “Of course not. But wouldn’t 
you like insurance which would auto- 
matically follow all the changes of in- 
ventory value and keep you insured to 
full value at all times?” 

Prospect: “Sounds good. 
catch ?” 


What’s the 


Automatic Coverage 

Agent: “There’s no catch, Mr. Pros- 
pect. The reporting form policy will 
give you the automatic coverage your 
business requires. It will cover not only 
at your present locations, but will auto- 
matically cover at any new location you 
may acquire.” 

Prospect: “How do you figure out how 
much insurance you actually have under 
that kind of policy ?” 

Agent: “Monthly value reports do the 
trick. You report the actual value as 
of the last day of each month. Then 
the twelve value reports establish the 
annual average, and you are charged for 
just the average insurance in force. 
Between value reporting dates, your in- 
surance automatically follows your val- 
ues and may be any amount up to the 
limit established for the location.” 

Prospect: “How do you establish the 
limit ?” 

Agent: “The limit at each location is 
set at some figure which will safely ex- 
ceed the anticipated peak value. This 
gives you more insurance than you may 





likely that one of the two assistants 
to Mr. Spencer will be named to succeed 
him. They are L. O. Freeman, Jr. and 


Wyatt C. Wood. 


need; yet you only pay for the Dart 
you use. 

Prospect: “Just what does this kind of 
insurance cost?” 


Deposit Premium 


Agent: “When the policy is issued you 
pay a deposit premium based on ‘the 
limits. Then, when the year is up and 
the average value is computed, the pre- 
mium is adjusted.” 

Prospect: “Is the deposit much more 
than I now have tied up in my contents 
insurance ?” 

Agent: “Probably no more. Although 
the limits are usually more than yoy 
actually require, the deposit premium for 
each location is only three-fourths of 
what the full premium would be for that 
much insurance.” 

Prospect: “And you say the contents 
of all five stores can be covered under 
one of these reporting form policies?” 

Agent: “Yes. Only one policy is te- 
quired.” 

Prospect: “What about all the present 


policies expiring at different times? 
Would they all be canceled ?” 
Agent: “No, Mr. Prospect. Cancel- 


lations would not be good business; for 
you would not get a pro rata return pre- 
mium. The reporting form policy would 
be designed to automatically pick up 
each of your specific policies as they 
expire. By the end of the year, all of 
your contents insurance would be under 
one policy.” 

Prospect: “That sounds very practical. 
But making those value reports each 
month may be quite a problem.” 

How Reporting Is Handled 

Agent: “Not at all. They wouldn't 
require an inventory each month. Your 
periodic inventory figures, modified by 
records of subsequent purchases and 
sales with consideration of normal sales 
profit, would establish your values each 
month.” 

Prospect: “Handled that way, the 
value reports would be no problem. I'd 
like to take this up with the other 
members of the firm; but I doubt if! 
can remember all the details.” 


Agent: “It isn’t necessary. Just ask 


them if it is important that the insur- [ 


ance be in the correct amount when a 
fires occurs, no matter what day you may 
have a fire. When they say, ‘Yes, 
simply tell them that you can’t be sure 
of that under your present plan, but 
you can be sure under the reporting 
form policy. When you get that far, 
let me know, and I’ll do the rest.” 





Unusual Storm Damage 


Held Peril of the Sea 


An action on a marine liability policy 
in the Federal District Court for South- 
ern New York was tried by the coutt 
without a jury. The insurer defendant 
argued that a cargo of rubber was 1 
jured by the ship’s unusual pounding in 
storms and that this was not a “peril 0! 
the sea.” , 

The insurance company appealed from 
an unsatisfactory opinion by the trial 
court. The Second Circuit Court of Ap 
peals, Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Inc. v. New 
Zealand Ins. Co., 121 F 2d 442, held that 
the meaning of the phrase “perils of the 
sea” is the same in marine policies 4 


in bills of lading, and that, conceding [ 


that it covers only “extraordinary occur 
rences,” still, while it does not include 
those injuries which are the run of al 


voyages, it does include occasional visita : 
tions of the violence of nature, like great 
storms, even though these are no mort | 


than should be expected. 


The court found it impossible to se} 


what else but the pounding of the storms 
could have so injured this parcel 0! 
tubber, for the stowage was good; am 
held the trial judge was not bound t 


accept the defendant’s expert testimony: | 


The judgment was affirmed. 
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Asks Companies for Early Action 


Goodale and Dull on Governing Board; All Companies Must 
Subscribe Before New York Plan Is Effective; Requires Legis- 
lation on Commissions; Provides Appeal to Superintendent 


Superintendent Louis H. Pink of the 
New York 
approved a voluntary assigned risk plan 


Insurance Department has 
for automobile bodily injury insurance, 
embodying the following innovations: it 
will require an amendment to the exist- 
ing law before an agent who is not also 
a licensed broker can collect any com- 
missions on an assigned risk, provides 
for a board of governors in addition to 
the manager, contains provision for re- 
certification of operators’ licenses by the 
Department of Motor Vehicles, provides 
for final appeal by an applicant to the 
Superintendent of Insurance, and_ per- 
mits a company to delegate an agent as 
representative to sign refusals for risks. 

The plan can become effective only 
when all companies writing automobile 
bodily insurance in the state have sub- 
scribed to it, and Superintendent Pink 
has sent to them copies of the plan 
which the Department has endorsed as 
a compromise measure, urging that they 
sign and return the letters of subscrip- 
tion at once. The National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating Board 
have each addressed company members. 
likewise urging that they forward their 
subscriptions immediately. No definite 
date has been named for establishing the 
plan, but it is expected to be done as 
early in October as possible. 


Goodale and Dull Named 


The board of governors will consist 
of two stock and two mutual represen- 
tatives. Allen R. Goodale, secretary 
Travelers Insurance Co., and Floyd N. 
Dull, vice-president, Continental Cas- 
ualty Co., will represent the stock com- 
panies on the governing board. The 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. and the Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Co. are the designated mutual represen- 
tatives. 

As has been announced, William 
Newell, New York City, who is manager 
of the New Jersey and Connecticut 
plans, will also be manager of the New 
York plan. The stock and mutual 
bureaus designated the present mem- 
bership on the board of governors, but 
beginning with the first annual meeting 
in February, 1943, each group will elect 
their representatives. 

The plan as approved by the Depart- 
ment calls for 10% surcharge on long 
haul trucking risks, and 15% on all 
others, and no change was made in the 
original proposal for 5% commission to 
the producer designated by the assured 
with 21%4% for field supervision on long 
haul trucking risks and 10% for the 
designated producer and 214% for field 
supervision. 


Superintendent Pink’s Letter 


Following is Mr. Pink’s letter to the 
companies, in which he points out the 


necessity for legislation to enable a com- 
pany to pay commission to the producing 
agent who is not a representative of the 
company: 

“It is the desire of all to work out 
promptly a voluntary agreement in tne 
interest of public service so that any 
risk not specifically excluded from the 
New York Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act can obtain insurance 
where it is in good faith entitled to 
such insurance but is unable to other- 
wise secure it. The companies appointed 
a representative committee which, after 
numerous meetings, has finally agreed 
upon a plan satisfactory to this De- 
partment. 

“In many respects it is similar to the 
voluntary automobile assigned risk plans 
now in force in New Jersey, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and other states to 
which the companies have already sub- 
scribed. The manager selected by the 
governing committee will be the same 
person who is now serving as manager 
of the plans for Connecticut and New 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Harrington Proposes 
Slash in Auto Rates 


WILL HOLD “PUBLIC HEARING 





Tentative Rates Under Massachusetts 
Compulsory Law Cut $900,000 on 
Private Autos 

Insurance Commissioner Charles F, J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts has prom- 
ulgated tentative rates for 1942 under 
the compulsory automobile liability law, 
which would aggregate a reduction of 
approximately $900,000. Practically the 
entire reduction is in passenger car 
rates. 

The Commissioner has set October 16 
for a public hearing on the tentative 
rates. It will be held at the Public 
Works Building. Following the hearing, 
the Commissioner can change the tenta- 
tive rates if he considers it necessary, 
but as a rule they have been allowed to 
stand each year, with only minor 
changes. 

Massachusetts cities, which have com- 
plained vigorously of the rates under 
the compulsory law, now see almost a 
state-wide reduction in the passenger 
car rates. Chelsea, which has had the 
highest rate in the state, drops from 
$69.80 to $63.50. Boston rates are un- 
changed. In a few communities there 
have been increases. 


Truck Rates Unchanged 


Commissioner Harrington says that 
no substantial changes have been made 
in the rates for trucks, and only slight 
variations in the rates on taxicabs. 

In announcing the tentative rates, the 
Commissioner disclosed that he had es- 
tablished a new classification, workmen’s 
livery, in order that the insurance com- 
panies and automobile owners may be 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Sawyer Sees Survival 
Of the Profit Syste 


AT BAR’ INSURANCE SECTION 





Finds Casualty Insurance in Preferred 
Position; Assigned Auto Risks 
Weaken Safeguards 
FE. W. Sawyer, attorney, National Bu. 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
said that casualty insurance is in q pre. 
ferred position and predicted that the 
profit system will survive, in his address 
before the casualty insurance round table 


E. W. SAWYER 


at the meeting of the Insurance Section 
of the American Bar Association at In- 
dianapolis September 30. 

He said the last few years have wit- 
nessed a marked trend toward broader 
coverage in the casualty field and con- 
stant improvement in the fidelity and 
surety lines, and continued: 


“The significance of these broader cov- 5 
ers and new applications of casualty in- / 
surance is, I believe, that they evidence | 


a steadily increasing belief that the best 
interests of the business are served by 
offering to the public insurance covers 
which meet the public need. Casualty 
insurance is actually seeking methods by 
which it can anticipate the public need 
for protection. 
Period of Turmoil f 
“In the last three years the efforts of 
the central organizations of the casualty 
insurance carriers to translate this idea 


into policy contracts, rules and _ rating p 


procedures has resulted in a period of 
turmoil which has been the despair of 
all who have tried to keep pace with 
the changes. Yet out of the turmoil art 
already emerging covers far better fitted 
to the needs of the insuring public, cov: 
ers which are simpler and which afford 
broader protection.” 

Another phase of this trend, he said, 
is an effort to break down barriers es 
tablished by law or custom which pre- 
vent the use of casualty insurance to the 
fullest extent to meet the constantly 
changing needs of the public. “Despite 
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serious obstacles,” he said, “much prog: [ 


ress is being made to break down the 


barriers which preclude satisfactory pro [ 


tection for the public. It is being at 


complished in some instances by legisla [ 


tion but in the main by intelligent ad- 
ministration by state supervisory author 
ities,” 


He expressed the belief that the most [ 


significant trend toward better protec: 
tion for the public is “the change 1 


Bs 


a 


the concept of the function of the busi © 


ness toward the public need.” 


He ex: | 


pressed the further belief that this [ 


change is permanent. 
System Will Survive 


In regard to the survival of the profit | 


system, Mr. Sawyer said: 
“It is inevitable, I think, if the profit 
system is to survive, and I expect it to 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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White Tells Fallacy of 
State Insurance Funds 


TALKS TO INSURANCE LAWYERS 





Indianapolis Attorney Says History of 
State Experiments Is Best Evi- 
dence Against Them 





1. S. White, of White, Wright & Bole- 
man, Indianapolis law firm, expressed 
the opinion that “the history of various 
sate insurance experiments is the best 
evidence against state insurance,” in his 
address before the fidelity and surety 
round table of the insurance section, 
American Bar Association in annual con- 
vention at Indianapolis, September 30. 
His subject was “Some Phases of Surety 
and Fidelity Pertaining to Public Official 
Bonds.” eo: 

“In determining the liability of a 
surety on a public official bond,” he said, 
‘I think it is safe, as a general rule, to 
assume that, in the absence of limita- 
tions or restrictions contained in the 
contract, the liability of the surety is 
coextensive with that of the principal. 
Therefore, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the liability of a surety on a public 
oficial bond, the real problem to solve 
is: ‘What is the liability of the principal 
under the facts of a given case ?’” 

The answer to this question, he ex- 
plained, involves an examination and in- 
terpretation of the powers and duties, 
either expressed or implied, of the prin- 
cipal as fixed by the statutes of the sev- 
eral states. 

Liability of Surety 

“The liability of a surety on a public 
oficial bond ordinarily and in the ab- 
sence of a statute, to the contrary,” he 
said, “does not include liability for any 
penalties which are imposed by statute 
on the officer for any dereliction of his 
official duties,” 

Mr. White pointed out that he had 
found frequently that a corporate surety 
will execute a public official bond with 
fixed penalty when the statute requiring 
the bond contains no provision for it 
and no authority is conferred upon any 
official to fix a penalty. 

These instances arise, he said, because 
the surety will insist upon its liability 
being limited by a fixed penalty when, 
if the statute pursuant to which the 
bond was given had been examined, it 
could have been readily determined that 
it called for an open penalty bond, and 
therefore the liability of the surety could 
not be limited by some officer fixing a 
penalty without authority to do so. 

Cost of Proceedings 

“Having executed such a bond,” he 
continued, “if the corporate surety be- 
comes dissatisfied with the conduct of its 
principal and asks that proceedings be 
instituted to release it, it is confronted 
with the cost of such proceedings and 
irequently difficulty arises in finding a 
substitute surety and in some jurisdic- 
tions the surety may remain liable until 
such substitute surety is furnished.” 
On the disputed question of the an- 
nual bond as a cure for under-insurance, 
Mr. White spoke of the booklet The 
Advantages of Term Bonds for Public 

Officials, published by the Towner Rat- 


ing Bureau. 
He pointed out that where the con- 
Stitutional requirements necessitate a 


bond for the full tenure of office, any 
deviation, such as furnishing an annual 
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bond, may disqualify the officer and de- 
_ the will of the people who elected 
m, 

aq, ,Contemplates Term Bond 

If the law contemplates a term bond,” 
he said, “and the authorities arbitrarily 
sist an officer give a new bond each 
year, the status of the officer is as much 
affected by such arbitrary change as 
IS the surety. The surety is merely the 
officer's other self. Where there is a 
Provision for the payment of bond pre- 
Mums out of public funds, the giving of 


Cobourn Talks on Liability Under 
Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bond 


Speaking at the round table on fidelity 
and surety insurance at the meeting of 
the insurance section of the American 
Bar Association at Indianapolis, on 
Tuesday, Frank M. Cobourn of Welles, 
Kelsey, Cobourn & Harrington, had for 
his subject Liability Under Bankers and 
Brokers Blanket Bonds. 

He confined his remarks to three 
subjects: superseded suretyship riders, 
cancellation clauses‘and similar defenses 
and automatic and retroactive restora- 
tions provisions, explaining that his talk 
was supplementary to the 1938 printed 
report of Henry W. Nichols, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, National 
Surety Corp., chairman of the section, 
and was designed to bring the subject 
down to date. After analyzing some of 
the recent decisions in regard to his 
three topics, he expressed the following 
conclusion : 

May Be Simplified 

“Questions as to superseded surety- 
ship riders are likely to be simplified in 
the future by the broader coverage and 
better wording of the retroactive exten- 
sion riders. The rules as to termina- 
tion of liability for future acts because 
of known dishonesty are well estab- 
lished, but a broad field of litigation 
remains as to the application of the 
rules to particular facts; and particu- 
larly as to whether receivers or liqui- 
dators may have any better rights than 
the banks of brokerage houses them- 
selves. The present restoration provi- 
sions give better protection than those 
available in the past, but might well be 
further clarified.” 

He described the intent and purpose 
of the superseded suretyship rider as 
“to provide the assured with substan- 
tially the same protection as to existing 
but undiscovered losses as he would 
have had if the old bond had remained 
in effect for the full term of the new 
bond, but not to extend such protection 
for a longer period.” 

He pointed out cases where a bank 
had mistakenly sued the new surety 


and said that “the rider picks up only 
the liability which is lost to the assured 
by the termination of the old bonds, 
and does not duplicate the coverage 
which continues under the old bond 
during the discovery period: 

“There is at the present time,” Mr. 
Cobourn said, “a strong tendency toward 
broader coverage under blanket bonds, 
and broader privileges and extension of 
coverage under superseded suretyship 
riders. New bankers’ blanket bond form 
No. 24 was adopted February 1, 1941, 
with much broader coverage than the 
old form 8, and while it was originally 
available only to large institutions, in 
the penalty of $500,000 or more, it has 
in September of this year been made 
available to banks generally, except sav- 
ings banks. 

“In addition to the broader coverage 
of the bond itself, a new form of rider, 
entitled retroactive extension rider, has 
been adopted for use in place of super- 
seded suretyship riders, and this exten- 
sion rider lives up to its name by grant- 
ing much broader coverage, effective at 
once as to existing but undiscovered 
losses, than the assured may have had 
under its old bond.” 

Retroactive Restoration 

Under the topic, automatic and retro- 
active restoration provision, Mr. Cobourn 
compared the old and new forms and 
said the new form 24 is similar to the 
former one except for the addition of 
certain language relating to other 
classes of liability covered under the 
broader provisions of that bond, and 
except for a provision inserted as a 
precaution to the effect that the limita- 
tion of liability in the latter part of the 
clause applies “regardless of the num- 
ber of years this bond shall continue in 
force and the number of premiums which 
shall be payable or paid.” 

He said he believes the form could 
be further improved by inserting a spe- 
cific provision as to the time from 
which the restored full coverage oper- 
ates. 





an annual bond where the law indicates 
a term bond may make it illegal for 
the public body to pay the premium, and 
the cost of the bond may fall on the 
officer himself.” 

Under the topic, Liability for Public 
Funds, Mr. White spoke as follows: 

“One of the hardest rules which has 
been laid down by our courts in regard 
to the liability of an official bond is 
the doctrine dealing with the liability 
and duty of a public officer in carrying 
for any public monies in his custody 
for which he is accountable to the gov- 
ernment, state or some municipality. 

Weight of Authority 

“The great weight of authority in all 
jurisdictions is that the liability of a 
public officer is not that of a bailee, 
but that the officer and his surety are 
liable upon his official bond for money 
received by him by virtue of his office 
as an insurer and are not relieved from 
liability by the loss of the money with- 
out the officer’s neglect or default. As 
has been so often stated, the only de- 
fense is that of an act of God or a public 
enemy. 

“The authorities are unanimous that a 
loss caused by fire, burglary, theft or by 
embezzlement of a subordinate is not 
a good defense. The only reason given 
by any court as a basis for this rule 
doing away with the old common law 
doctrine that there cannot be liability 
without fault or negligence on the part 
of the officer is that of public policy, 
and it would open the door for the ac- 
complishment of the grossest frauds if 
public officers were permitted to use the 


defense that the money had been em- 
bezzled by a subordinate, or that the 
same had been destroyed by fire or lost 
by burglary.” 

State Insurance “Panacea” 

In his conclusion, devoted to “the 
panacea of state insurance offered by 
the critics of corporate sureties as a 
solution of the public official problem,” 
Mr. White said: 

“T believe the members of this section 
of the association should give the prob- 
lem a place for serious discussion as they 
currently meet and associate with friends 
connected with not only the surety busi- 
ness but others as well. The subject 
has been intelligently and thoroughly 
discussed in several papers, notably one 
entitled The Public Official Problem by 
Hale Anderson, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty; another entitled 
The History of Various State Insurance 
Experiments by Percy F. Garnett and 
issued by the committee on public rela- 
tions for the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific (second edition of this 
paper was published in February, 1939). 

“These papers were prepared for and 
delivered to associations related to or a 
part of the corporate surety business. 
In my opinion it is a mistake to confine 
discussion of this subject to people in- 
terested in the insurance business. It 
should be presented to the public gen- 
erally without fear or favor to the end 
that the rank and file will appreciate 
the fundamental fallacy of the states’ 
becoming a self insurer against losses 
sustained at the hands of its own public 
servants.” 


Morris Would Abolish | 
Lump Sum Settlements 


TALKS TO INSURANCE LAWYERS 





Finds State Industrial Commissions Dis- 
courage Such Payments of Com- 
pensation Claims 





Industrial commissions of practically 
all of the industrial states discourage 
lump sum compensation payments, said 
Larry W. Morris of Sewell, Taylor, 
Morris & Connally, Houston, Tex., be- 
fore the round table on workmen’s com- 
pensation at the meeting of the insur- 
ance section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis, September 30. 
He recommended abolishment of pro- 
visions in state laws allowing such pay- 
ments. 

Mr. Morris differentiated between 
lump sum payment and lump sum set- 
tlement as follows: 

“At first lump sum payment and lump 
sum settlement seem to be statements 
of the same proposition. Yet, on closer 
examination, they are entirely different. 
The term lump sum payment usually 
implies a payment of an entirely liqui- 
dated claim by reducing the weekly in- 
stallments to one lump sum payment, 
allowing only the statutory interest dis- 
count. 

Implies Claim Dispute 

“Lump sum settlement usually implies 
that there is some character of a dis- 
pute in the claim. This disnute may be 
either on the question of liability, that 
is, whether an employe was injured in 
the course of his employment, etc., or 
on the extent of the claimant’s injuries. 
The latter case is probably the most fre- 
quent case authorizing the consideration 
of a lump sum settlement by the parties 
or the commission.” 

All of the compensation statutes seem 
to be uniform in the provision that the 
lump sum payment or settlement must 
be approved by the industrial commis- 
sion or court on appeal, he said, and 
no state will recognize a settlement as 
binding until it has been submitted to 
a commission, a board or a court for 
its approval. There are, however, he 
said, variations in the statutes with re- 
gard to the class of claims which may 
be settled by lump sum payment. 

Distinct Patterns 

No two states, said Mr. Morris, give 
exactly the same reason for permitting 
such scommutation, although there are 
distinct patterns that run through them 
all, the most frequent being to avoid 
undue expense, hardship or injustice to 
the employe. 

Mr. Morris, in connection with prepa- 
ration for his paper, communicated with 
the industrial commissions in practically 
all of the industrial states, and it is on 
the basis of this correspondence that 
he discovered the commissions discour- 
age lump sum payments. 

“In these times when interest rates 
are low,” he said, “the employer or his 
insurance carrier would usually prefer to 
pay a liquidated compensation claim in 
a lump sum in order to take advantage 
of the interest discount allowed by law 
and be relieved of the burden of hand- 
ling the payment of compensation 
throughout a long period. Such a pay- 
ment constitutes probably one of the 
best investments that an insurance com- 
pany can make. 

Employe Is Injured 

“It is not the employer or the insur- 
ance carrier who is injured by such a 
payment, but it is more often the em- 
ploye. No doubt there are cases where 
periodical payments create some hard- 
ship, but can it be argued that in all 
such cases a lump sum should be 
awarded. If so, it might also be argued 
that the payment of periodical wages to 
an employe would in some cases work 
a hardship on him and his family, but 

(Continued of Page 40) 
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A. & H. Week Meeting 
Is Set For Cincinnati 


GENERAL COMMITTEE TO MEET 





Gordon Also Announces Chicago Dinner 
to Honor Distinguished A. & H. 
Man or Group 





Harold L. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, and chairman of the general 


committee for the 1942 Accident and 
Health Insurance Week, announces that 
the first meeting of the general com- 
mittee will be held at the Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, October 31. 

At that time final approval will be 
given to the poster and other printed 
and sales aid material which will be 
used by agents in their 1942 campaign the 
last week of March. A subcommittee of 
the general committee met in Chicago 
September 24, making corrections and 
suggestions on this material in order to 
have it in shape for final approval by 
the entire committee next month. 

A number of suggestions and two 
publicity projects of considerable size 
will be placed before the general com- 
mittee for approval at the Cincinnati 
meeting. 

Gordon Is Chairman 

Mr. Gordon is also chairman of the 
executives’ dinner committee for the 
event to be sponsored by the Chicago 
Accident & Health Association, of which 
Clay F. Lundquist is president. 

The dinner will take place the latter 
part of next January. This will be the 
second affair of the kind. It was 
scheduled originally for November, but 
conflicts with other meetings made it 
necessary to postpone it until the latter 
date. 

The feature of the dinner will be the 
honoring of some distinguished person 
or group of persons in the accident and 
health business. Last year, the first 
time this dinner was held, found over 
200 men in attendance and by the hearty 
approval given at that time, the dinner 
this year should attract at least 300 
accident and health executives. 





A. & H. CLUB OUTING 





125 Attend Ninth Annual N. Y. Affair; 
Many Prizes Awarded Winners 
in Various Sports 

More than 125 members and guests 
attended the ninth annual outing of the 
Accident & Health Club of New York 
held recently at Karatsenyi’s on Long 
Island. During the morning forty-two 
played golf at the adjoining Engineers 
Club and competed for prizes. Arthur 
Fitzgerald, Accurate Service Bureau, 
was golf chairman. The following were 
awarded prizes: 18 hole medal play, first, 
Carl Schwindt, Metropolitan Life: 
second, George Kennington; second 
event—first prize, Lawrence Kitchner, 
U.S. F. & G., second prize, G. Carlberg. 

After luncheon the big event of the 
day consisted of a series of softball 
games under the direction of Francis 
Curran, Loyalty Group, chairman and 
Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund, 
official scorekeeper. The winning team 
was the “Uptown Underwriters” headed 
by James Farrell, Metropolitan Life. 

Members of the winning team were 


Harry Patrey, Edward Flyntz, Ed 
Tuehy, Besci Certi, Peter Gilfedder, Ed- 
mund Fernandez, Andy Hunter, Fred 


Bohnet, William O’Hallaran, John Cluen 


and James Farrell all from the Metro- 
politan Life. Each was awarded an 
electric clock. 

The econd best team, headed by Francis 
Curran, received a combination ash receiver 
and cigarette holder for each man. 

After dinner, the prizes were awarded by 


the club president, Robert W. Pope, Employers’ 
Liability, who presented Ed Aichele, London & 











C. S. Revenaugh Heads 
Engelhard A. & H. Dep’t 


The Engelhard & Co., agency, Chicago, 
has appointed Charles S. Revenaugh as 


head of its health and accident de- 
partment. Mr. Revenaugh has spent the 
last seventeen years in the A. & H. 


branch of the business. He was formerly 
associated with the Maryland Casualty 
and prior to that was connected with 
the Continental Casualty at the home 
office. He is second vice-president of 
the Chicago Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation and chairman of its membership 
committee. 





W. E. LEBBY AGENCY MOVES 





Occupies 135% More Space; Is Largest 
Individually Owned Accident 
Office in California 
William E. Lebby, California state 
manager for the Massachusetts Indem- 
nity and representative of Lloyd’s of 
London, has moved into new quarters on 
the twelfth floor of the Edwards & 
Wildey Building, 609 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles. He has now ap- 
proximately 135% more floor space than 

formerly. 

Mr. Lebby, who specializes in A. & H. 
business, organized his agency in 1933 
and has built it up to be the largest in- 
dividually owned accident insurance 
office in California, and one of the few 
of its kind in the United States, 





A. & H. MANAGERS MEET 





F. F. Stanley, Los Angeles Club’s Speak- 
er, Shows How Agents Profit by 
Proper Selection of Risks 
F. Frank Stanley, superintendent of 
the commercial division of the A. & 
H. department, Pacific Mutual, was the 
program speaker at the opening Fall 
meeting of the A. & H. Managers Club 
in Los Angeles. His topic was “The 
Agent’s Responsibility as an Underwrit- 
er.” Mr. Stanley held that an agent 
profits in two ways from a proper se- 
lection of risks: (1) from a service angle; 
(2) because it is more profitable to the 

agent himself. 

As to item (1) he said that an agent 
can secure better service for his policy- 
holders in prompt issuance of policies 
where the complete and clear picture is 
given on the application. Any incor- 
rect or incomplete answer to any ques- 
tion on the application invites delay with 
a consequent loss of business due to poor 
service to the customer. 

On item (2) Mr. Stanley said that it 
pays an agent to select his business 
carefully, a natural result being a lower 


declination ratio and conservation of 
his time, energy and expense. This 
means that an agent, in every case, 


should carefully and properly qualify his 
prospect before he closes the sale. Should 
some questionable feature arise such as 
—past or present physical impairment, 
adverse insurance history, over-insurance 
due to insufficient earnings, etc., it is 
better for the agent to send a full state- 
ment along with the application and ask 
that the case be considered “on trial.” 
This procedure eliminates the possibil- 
ity of the company recalling the policy. 





Lancashire, chairman of the bingo. Prizes were 
awarded to Emanuel Polizzi, N. Y. Claim Serv- 
ice; Herbert Reeves, Loyalty Group; William 
Casey, Accident & Casualty; Robert Pope, Em- 


ployers’ Liability and others, Door prize went 


to Dr. Haubesh and Home Run Hitter Roy 
Clark receiving a special prize. Best hitter 
on the teams, Thomas H. Bagnall, Jr., Fact- 


service, also won a prize. . 
The prizes were donated by Accurate Insur- 


ance Service, Allen Commercial Service, Edris 
Service, Factservice, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
James R. Garrett,, Dr. Haubesh, Dr. William 


Miller, New Claim Service, O’Hanlon Reports, 
Retail Credit Co. and Service Review. A pro- 
gram of events was distributed at the door. 

William F. Casey, Accident & Casualty Co., 
was chairman of arrangements. 








Federal Judge Holds Company 
Not Liable for “Inside” Burglary 


Due to evidence that a burglary was 
committed by breaking out of, rather 
than into, a men’s clothing shop in Bal- 
timore, the store will have to bear a 
$3,673 loss it suffered through the theft 
of a large quantity of clothing last 
March 12, under a ruling handed down 
September 23 by Federal District Court 
Judge W. Calvin Chesnut in a suit by 
Leeds, Inc., against the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co. to recover the loss under 
a burglary insurance policy. 

It was pointed out by Judge Chesnut 
that the policy involved specifically 
stated that indemnity was only for “all 
loss by burglary occasioned by any per- 
son or persons making felonious entry 
into such premises by actual force and 
violence when such premises are not 
open for business, of which force and 
violence there shall be visible marks 
upon the exterior of the premises at the 
place of such entry by tools, explosives, 
electricity or chemicals.” 

Although admitting the loss by . the 
plaintiff, the insurance company denied 
liability on the basis that the circum- 


stances were not within the policy 
coverage. 4 
Hid in Basement 

It was apparent, Judge,Chesnut stated 
that the burglar or burglars had hidden 
in the basement during the store hours 
had broken open a partition door in an 
office and ascended a stairway to the 
first floor. It was further apparent, he 
said, that exit from the store had been 
gained by breaking a clasp holding a 
window lock on the inside and alg 
breaking through a lattice work on the 
inside of the store. 

Judge Chesnut further asserted that 
it undoubtedly was an “inside job” which 
had been perpetrated by someone fa. 
miliar with the inside of the building, 
There was no evidence to show that 
the place had been entered by force or 
violence from the outside, he ruled, 

If the policy had assumed the risk of 
burglary without qualifications, he sug- 
gested, the loss may have been covered 
“The policy,” he commented, “expressly 
limits coverage to the usual and not the | 
unusual type of burglary.” 








ILLINOIS BANKERS CONVENTION 





Leader Club at Edgewater Beach; Hugh 
D. Hart and Orville F. Davis Chair. 
men of Meetings 


Hugh D. Hart, vice-president, and Or- 
ville F. Davis, manager of accident and 
health department, were chairmen of the 
recent convention of the Illinois Life’s 
Leader Club held in Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Denver C. Fields is 
president of the club. 

Among the speakers and their topics 
were these: 

Homer J. Buckley, president Buckley, Dement 


Co., “Insurance Protection and National 
Defense.” 
Frank H. Jacobson, manager, claim depart- 


ment, “Field Underwriting and Claims.” 
George G. Swisher, manager, collection de- 
partment, ‘‘Money and Accident and Health 
Insurance.” 
Orville F. Davis, “Meeting Objections,” 
Denver C. Fields, “‘What We Mean by Mod- 


ern Needs.” 
Walter C. Hermann, special representative, 
“Selling Low Cost Protection.” 


Harvey Thorsen, home office representative, 
“Selling Complete Protection.’ 

L. R. Claude Robinson, special representative, 
“Big City Prosnects,’”” and Dan T. McKellar, 
general agent, “Small Town Prospects.” 

Henry Casperson, home office representative, 
“Closing the Business.” 

Hugh D. Hart, “Building for Permanence.” 

Mr. Hart was toastmaster at the din- 
ner, the principal speaker being Hugh 
r. Martin, president of the company. 
At opening session Eldridge H. Henning, 


vice-president, gave address of welcome. 





VA. PROBES LAW PRACTICES 





State Bar’s Committee Rules That Lay 
Adjusters Who Argue With or Advise 


Claimants Are Unlawful 

The Virginia State Bar’s committee on 
unauthorized practice of law has recently 
given an opinion that independent lay 
adjusters who argue with or advise 
claimants in regard to the liability in 
automobile accidents are engaging un- 
lawfully in the practice of law. The 
committee declared: 


“A lay insurance adjuster may prop- 
erly ascertain all the facts. As soon, 
however, as he advises his employer 
that rules of law apply to these facts 
he is practicing law. If he is employed 
to make a settlement, and in the course 
of settlement makes statements to the 
other party as to the liability of the 
parties or as to the law governing the 
facts, he is practicing law. If he is em- 
ployed to draft legally binding settle- 
ment papers, he is practicing law.” 

The opinion was given following a 
hearing on the activities of the Old 





Dominion Adjustment Bureau,  Rich- 
mond; Lynchburg Adjusting Co., Nich- 
ols Co., Inc., Washington, which main- 
tains an office in Richmond; Seibert & 
Co., Norfolk and Richmond, and the 
Southwestern Adjustment Bureau, Roa- 
noke. It was indicated that an appeal 
would be taken from the decision of the 
committee. 

The opinion does not apply to adjust- 
ers regularly employed on a salary basis 
by insurance companies, nor does it ap- | 
ply to the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau. 








Dewey Dorsett Takes Part 
In Bill of Rights Event 


J. Dewey Dorsett, manager, casualty} 
department, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, was one of a com 
mittee of five former North Carolinians 
now living in New York selected by the 
Governor of North Carolina to represent 
him at a Bill of Rights Ceremony 
staged on the steps of the Sub-Treasury 
Building in New York, September 25. 

The ceremony was sponsored by the 
Citizenship Educational Service, Inc., 0! 
New York City. A massing of the color 
of the thirteen original states high 
lighted the program. Governor Brough 
ton was invited personally to represen! 
North Carolina, but finding it impos 
sible to accept the invitation he ap 
pointed the committee of five, to partic: 
pate in the program and act as his 
personal representatives. , 





SPONSORS STUDY COURSES 


Standard Accident Offers Casualty é 
Surety Training to Home Office 
Employes - 

The Standard Accident is again or} 
fering to its home office employes stud) } 
courses covering the general principles 
of casualty insurance and _ suretyshif 
Both courses are sponsored by the 
Standard Accident Study Club under 
the auspices of the Insurance Institut? 
of America. There is no tuition ft) 
for either of the courses. 

The majority of the class lectures 0 
casualty insurance will be given by o% 9 
ficers and department heads of the colle 
pany. William Wickham of the colt 
pany’s legal department is director © 
the casualty course and Gerriet Dewers 
superintendent of the depository ant 
public official division in the bondint 
department, is in charge of the sufel) 
course. 
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tion. The article follows : 


A casualty insurance company, pre- 
paring its Federal income tax return for 
1930, computed its “Reserves for Unpaid 
Losses” for liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation policies on the “case” basis— 
that is, the amount it exnected to pay to 
settle each undisposed-of claim as at the 
heginning and end of that year. 

Other companies had com»uted in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
Schedule “P” in annual statements to 
Insurance Departments. This method is 
based on earned premiums and is com- 
monly called the “statutory” basis. Gen- 
erally, the “statutory” form of computa- 
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tion produces a higher reserve than does 
the “case.” Use of the former, there- 
fore, results in less taxable income and 
less tax. 

Discovering this, and attempting to 
correct its mistake, the aforementioned 
company thereupon filed a claim for re- 
fund of $1,212.24—the amount of tax 
which, it was claimed, had been over- 
paid. The claim was denied by the 
Board of Tax Appeals four years later, 
the denial sustained by a United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. A precedent 
was thus established. 

Washington Gets Busy 

The result was a letter from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in Wash- 
ington in 1940 directing each district of- 
fice (1) to audit the returns of all com- 
panies affected, (2) to recompute their 
taxable income by means of the “case” 
method rather than the “statutory,” and 
(3) to ascertain and collect the amount 
of additional tax payable. 

This changed attitude on the part of 
the revenue department obviously has an 
enormous potential effect on the casualty 
insurance business. 

Extensive research undertaken by the 
writer indicates that, of 100 insurance 
companies, half are subject to additional 
tax. The reasons are as follows: 

Twenty companies are of the mutual type, 
exempt from Federal income tax; 

Two are stock life insurance companies, ex- 
empt from Federal tax on underwriting income; 

Thirteen are stock casualty companies whose 
Teserves—figured either by the “statutory” or 
“case” method—were identical; and 
P Fifteen are stock casualty companies whose 
case” computation was larger than their “statu- 
tory” reserve. By changing to the “‘case” basis, 
these latter companies become entitled to tax 
refunds, 


Nearly $10,000,000 Tax Collection 

But what of the remaining fifty stock 
casualty companies? It appears that, 
trom them, the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment will endeavor to collect more than 
510,000,000 in additional taxes and inter- 
est for the three years ended December 














31, 1939. 


More Taxes Result of Government's 


“Case” Plan of Computing Reserves 


1,200 “Mistake” by One Casualty Company With “Statu- 
tory” Form May Create $10,000,000 in Additional 
Taxes for Fifty Companies 


By Harry B. Leifflen 


Assistant Treasurer, United States Guarantee 


In the following the author sets forth in detail a situation regarding computation 
af reserves on liability and workmen’s compensation losses which is of grave concern to 
stock casualty company executives. In adopting the “case” rather than the 
nethod of computing such reserves, the Federal Government in Mr. Letfflen’s opinion 
has established a precedent. Helpfully he suggests from his broad background of forty- 
one vears with the United States Guarantee how the companies can best meet the situa- 


‘statutory” 


Add the year 1940 and include 
other companies not embraced in this 
study, and it may be seen that the ag- 
eregate tax collection will be consider- 
ablv greater than $10,000,000. 

The personnel of the Internal Revenue 
Department cannot be expected to pos- 
sess a highly technical knowledge of the 
casualty insurance business, nor of the 
facts behind the “convention” statement. 


Therefore, it will invariably — though 
doubtless unknowingly — claim more 
taxes than it is entitled to under the 


circumstances. 

To meet this situation, and to accom- 
plish the maximum of legitimate reduc- 
tion in amounts claimed by the govern- 
ment, a company must consider many 
factors. 

For example, the government under 
the law has only the last three years 
available to it for readjustment. All 
prior years are closed and not subject 
to reopening. Much controversy cen- 
ters around the adjustment of the first 
open year, the government invariably 
using the “statutory” loss reserve at the 
beginning and the “case” reserve at the 
end of that year. By so doing, though 
seeming to deal with one year only, it 
actually reopens and deals with all years 
from inception, that is, from the first 
year of issuance of liability or work- 
men’s compensation policies. 

Legitimate Tax Savings 

It is, therefore, most important for 
the taxpayer to prove “that the govern- 
ment is actually reopening closed years.” 
Such proof can easily be established by 
breaking down the additional taxable in- 
come produced by the government into 
each year from inception. To the alert 
executive or accountant, that analysis 
alone will reveal several varieties of 
legitimate tax savings aggregating a 
considerable sum. 

In assisting several companies with 
this specific tax, the writer has found 
that no two problems are exactly alike 
in all particulars nor in the amount of 
savings to be effected. Nevertheless, the 
saving in each has been considerable. 

This collaboration has disclosed nu- 
merous other facts, the outstanding one, 
probably, being the discovery that—aside 
from the loss reserve adjustment—all 
companies have not been treated alike 
by the government. 

To illustrate, consider the item of “vol- 
untary reserve” for liability and work- 
men’s compensation losses, often clearly 
revealed in Schedule “P.” 

Some companies have through the 
years received credit for it in tax re- 
turns, while with others it was disal- 
lowed. This lack of uniformity has 
doubtless been unintentional and will be 
automatically rectified by universal adop- 
tion of the “case” basis. 

It was likewise discovered that some 
companies are on a “cash” basis and 
some on an “accrued” basis with respect 
to “taxes other than Federal” and “loss 
adjustment expenses.” 

The point emphasized by these dis- 
closures is that the reopening by the 
government of closed years, to adjust 
taxable income, affords companies a rare 
opportunity to obtain proper contra cred- 


MEDICAL UNITS FOR ALASKA 





Massachusetts Bonding Sends Hospital 
and Medical Units on Passage 
Canal Project 
The Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance Co. has organized and sent to 
Alaska two complete hospital and medi- 
cal units which will function in connec- 
tion with an important defense project 
now being carried on by the West Con- 

struction Co. 

It is known as the Alaska Passage 
Canal Project and includes among other 
things the construction of twelve miles 
of railroad, four miles of which will be 
in the form of a tunnel driven through 
a mountain. 

It is estimated that two years will be 
required to do the work which is being 
started at each end and will proceed to- 
wards the middle. Safety engineers have 
been sent to Alaska from the home 
office engineering department of the 
company, and surgeons and male nurses 
recruited on the West Coast are al- 
ready at their various hospital bases. 

It is understood that the compensa- 
tion, public liability, and automobile cov- 
erage being written by the Massachu- 
setts Bonding for this project will run 
into large premium volume figures. 





MORRILL WEDS JRENE BRENNAN 

Edward Harvey Morrill, manager of 
the mid-town office of Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, Lincoln Building, New York, on 
Sunday married Miss Irene Alexis Bren- 
nan. The bride was for sometime with 
the Aetna Casualty. 





LIEUT. ELDER AT CAMP STEWART 

Friends of Archie Elder, now a first 
lieutenant at Camp Stewart, Ga., will 
be interested in knowing that he has 
made satisfactory progress since enter- 
ing U. S. Army service last February. 
In civilian life Mr. Elder was with the 
Employers’ Liability as a special agent 
in New Jersey territory. 





its heretofore denied them on _ those 
closed years. 

As the main problem—adjustment of 
loss reserves on liability and workmen’s 
compensation from the “statutory” 
(Schedule “P”) basis to the “case” basis 
—never arose before and will not again, 
it is apparent that outside lawyers and 
certified public accountants, even if they 
be tax specialists, can offer insurance 
companies little help on this particular 
matter. It is a highly technical issue. 
It requires the study of an experienced 
executive accountant, actuary, auditor 
and statistician; one who has a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the income tax 
law as it specifically bears upon the in- 
surance company and who understands 
the facts behind the convention state- 
ment, particularly as to losses and to the 
peculiarities of and omissions from the 
statement. These latter omissions may 
even lead astray—to their company’s 
disadvantage—some insurance account- 
ants and officials who prepare tax re- 
turns. 

The Only Legal Problem 

Seemingly, the only legal problem in- 
volved in this issue is whether or not 
the government has the right to change 
retroactively from the “statutory” basis 
previously accepted by it to the “case” 
basis. The right to use the “case” meth- 
od of computation has been established 
by the decisions of the two tribunals 
heretofore described. 

Of course, the issue could be carried 
to the Supreme Court. But companies, 
almost without exception, have accepted 
the government’s right to adopt the 
“case” basis, the controversy centering 
solely upon the manner in which it is 
done and the periods embraced. 

The problem, then, is one of account- 
ing. And, for a successful solution, it 
must be dealt with by an insurance spe- 
cialist within the industry, by a person 
who has studied it intensely—not only 
from his own company’s viewpoint but 
that of others, as well—and who has 
seen the problem through all stages to 
the final disposition: Final Payment of 
the Correct Amount of Tax Deficiency. 


C. E. Heath Resigns 


Has Been Vice - President of Standard 
Surety & Casualty Since Its Inception; 
Long Career With N. Y. Department 
Charles E. Heath resigned as vice- 
president and secretary of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty on October 1, having 
been with the company since its incep- 
tion in 1928. Mr. Heath, who formerly 
served as chief examiner of casualty and 





CHARLES E. HEATH 


surety companies in the New York In- 
surance Department, has no immediate 
plans for the future. He may do some 
traveling around the country—his friends 
are nation-wide—and after a reasonably 
prolonged rest he plans to re-enter the 
business in some capacity. 

Mr. Heath began his insurance career 
in 1904 with the New York Insurance 
Department as assistant (life) actuary, 
after receiving his education at Union 
College, Schenectady. He advanced in 
the Department to chief casualty-surety 
examiner, serving in all under eight Su- 
perintendents of Insurance. Among his 
activities he represented the Department 
for many years on the committee of 
blanks of the commissioners’ association ; 
examined life, fire, title and casualty- 
surety companies during his long career 
with the state. 

Mr. Heath also had much to do with 
enactment of stronger reserve laws; op- 
posed surety companies doing mortgage 
guarantee business; advocated applica- 
tion of the amortization principle to bond 
holdings of companies other than life 
during the early depression years; and 
participated in many Department con- 
ferences on acquisition costs. 

With the Standard Surety & Casualty 
moving to Hartford as a casualty affili- 
ate of the Aetna (Fire), Mr. Heath pre- 
ferred to remain in New York where he 
has many contacts. He makes his home 
in suburban New Rochelle. 


THREE EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 








Issued by The Weekly Underwriter Cov- 
ering Life, Casualty and Surety; 
Hay Edits Series 
The Weekly Underwriter has  pub- 
lished three new books in its educa- 
tional features series, the editor of which 
is Woodhull Hay. The names of the 
books are “The Casualty Insurance Edu- 
cator,” “The Surety Educator” and “The 

Life Insurance Educator.” 


C. & S. Field Men’s Ass’n 
Elect Officers for 1941-42 


The -Casualty & Surety Field Men’s 
Association of Los Angeles at its annual 
meeting recently elected the following 
officers to serve for the ensuing year: 
John Sherman, Travelers Group, presi- 
dent; James R. McWilliams, Fidelity & 
Casualty, vice-president; Ralph L. Priest, 
Fidelity & Guaranty, secretary-treasurer, 
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Insurance Society Starts R=MOVE STANDARD RECORDS 


Its Courses in Casualty 


A. O. ROBINSON IS CHAIRMAN 
Classes in North America’s New York 
Building; Cover Legal Liability 
and Other Lines 


The Insurance Society of New York 
got off to a good start in September 
with its two casualty courses. The NI 


course, covering the forms of casualty 
insurance which offer protection against 





ALAN O. ROBINSON 


legal liability, will be held on Tuesday 
and Friday nights, and NII course, cov- 
ering accident and health, burglary, 
plate glass and steam boiler insurance 
will meet on Thursday evenings. Both 
will be held at the building of the In- 
surance Company of North America at 


99 John Street, New York City, and 


will be continued until the middle of 
January. 
Alan O. Robinson, vice-president, 


Yorkshire Indemnity Co., is again chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
courses, and Rexford Crewe, superin- 
tendent, New York production depart- 
ment, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., is vice-chairman. Norman R. Clark, 
manager, brokerage division, of the 
Travelers at 55 John Street office, and 
George B. Wesley, superintendent of 
claims, Phoenix of London Group, are 
committee members. 

Following is the list of lecturers with 
their subjects in the legal liability sec- 
tion: 

Legal Liability Lecturers 

Carl J. Stephan, deputy executive di- 
rector, New York State Insurance Fund, 
legal liability; E. W. Sawyer, counsel, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, the liability contract; 
Norman Webb, General Accident, auto- 


mobile liability; Richard W. Gilbert, 
Yorkshire Insurance Co., automobile 
fire, theft and collision; Clyde A. 


Winkler, Yorkshire Indemnity, :iscel- 
laneous liability; Reginald V. Spell, at- 


torney, Hartford A. & LI. liability 
claims. 
R. H. Tillotson, assistant manager, 


compensation and liability department, 
American Surety, employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation liability; 
William B. Schobinger, superintendent, 
compensation claim department, Lon- 

















S. & C. Material Moved to Aetna 
Fire in Hartford 

More than eighty tons of books and 
records of the Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty Co., were removed over the past 
week-end from New York to the home 
office building of the Aetna (Fire) In- 
surance Co. in Hartford. 

Approximately 150 New York employes 
of the Standard, continuing with the 
company, since its purchase by the 
Aetna, already have become established 
in Hartford. 

The Aetna acquired the Standard S. 
& C., and the Standard Fire Insurance 
Co., from the Tokyo Fire & Marine 
last May. 


Charles S. Ashley to Talk 
At New York A. & H. Club 


Charles S. Ashley, vice-president of 
Maryland Casualty Co. and honorary 
chairman, accident and health educa- 
tional committee, will address the first 





Fall educational meeting of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York at 


the Chamber of Commerce Building, New 
York City, October 7. 

Robert W. Pope, president of the club, 
will speak and William L. Kick, com- 
mittee chairman, will introduce Arthur 
D. Dozois, general agent, who will talk 
on sales possibilities. Gregory M. Chor- 
lian, life insurance producer, will talk 
on sales advantages. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FOR KOON 

L. M. Koon, manager of the Oregon 
Casualty Bureau, Portland, has been 
nominated for a life membership in the 
Oregon State Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants. He has been with the 
bureau since 1933. 





don Guarantee & Accident, employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
claims; Laurence A. Sorenson, assistant 
supervising engineer, Eastern depart- 
ment, Continental Casualty Co., inspec- 
tion and safety. 


Other Lecturers 


In the N11 course, the following will 
deliver the lectures: 

Andrew J. Mountrey, accident and 
health authority, accident and_ health 
insurance; Frank E. Schoner, manager, 
burglary department, Yorkshire Indem- 
nity, burglary, theft and robbery insur- 
ance; James H. Coburn, vice-president, 
Travelers, and Dale F. Reese, vice- 
president, Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co., steam boiler 
and machinery insurance; John W. 
Marden, manager, New York Plate 
Glass Service Bureau, plate glass insur- 
ance; Charles H. Vaughan, manager, 
miscellaneous casualty department, Aet- 
na Casualty & Surety, water damage 
and sprinkler leakage; Mr. Crewe, sur- 
veys and combination policies. 


Bankers Give Praise to 
Surety Organizations 


A. B. A. MEETS IN CHICAGO 





Gladney, Insurance and_ Protective 
Chairman, Reports New Reductions 
in Blanket Bond Rates 





The Surety Association of America 
and the Towner Rating Bureau were 
awarded high praise for reductions in 
blanket bond rates in the report of 
William B. Gladney, Baton Rouge, La., 
chairman of the insurance and protec- 


tive committee, at the meeting of the 


American Bankers’ Association at Chi- 
cago, September 29. 
“Throughout the past Summer,” the 


report said, “the Surety Association and 
the Towner Rating Bureau exerted every 
effort to see eye-to-eye with our insur- 
ance and protective committee and to 
carry out its recommendations without 
violating the sound principles of under- 
writing or rate making. On behalf of 
the member banks of the association, I 
am expressing the committee’s gratitude 
and anpreciation for a good job well 
done.” 

The committee reported new reduc- 
tions estimated at from $1,320,000 to $1,- 
820,000 in saving to the banks, follow- 
ing negotiations between the banking 
and insurance representatives. 

Apply Experience Rates 

Of the total reductions, $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000 of savings are the result of 
the application of “experience rating” to 
all banks, large and small, including mu- 
tual savings banks. Heretofore, the ex- 
perience rating was applied only to sev- 
eral hundred of the larger commercial 
banks and trust companies. 

The remainder of the total reductions, 
approximately $320,000 annually, results 
largely from a downward revision of 
rates charged by the surety companies 
for insurance coverage provided by 
banker’s blanket bond form 8-revised. 

In addition to the reduction in pre- 
miums, the surety companies also 
granted several concessions in blanket 
bond coverage. One of these conces- 
sions makes the broadest No. 24 form 
of blanket bond available to all banks, 
large and small. Previously, this broad 
form was available only to the larger 
banks. 

Reductions Are Retroactive 


30th the reductions in premiums and 
the improved coverages are retroactive 
to September 1, 1941. 

“Until the actual experience of each 
bank is tabulated,” the insurance and 
protective committee’s report states, “it 
is difficult to estimate the total amount 
of premium reduction which the adop- 
tion of this experience rating plan will 
mean in annual savings to banks. From 
data available, however, it is believed 
that the savings on experience rating 
alone will range from a minimum of 
$1,000,000 annually to $1,500,000 annu- 
ally. 

“Coupled with other reductions in the 
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premiums, which amount to more than 
$320,000 annually, these latest adjust: 
ments in blanket bond rates will add 
from $1,320,000 to $1,820,000 annually to 
previous reductions totaling $4,50000) 
granted by the surety companies since 
June, 1937.” 


L. W. Morris Talk 


(Continued from Page 37) 


there is no law whereby his employer 
can be compelled to pay weekly or 
monthly wages several years in advance, 
regardless of the interest discount which 
the employe may be willing to give. 








“The employe’s experience has taught 
him to handle money paid to him in 
periodical installments, and during the 
sation he is given time in which to 
rehabilitate himself. 
collects his compensation in a lump sum 
soon after his injury, it is usually dis 


sipated and lost long before the termin ff 


ation of the disability.” 

Recommending that provisions in laws 
authorizing lump sum payments be re 
scinded, Mr. Morris said: 


Recommends Abolishment 


“IT have reached the definite concle: | 
sion that in order to discourage the ir 
jured employe in the thought of litigs 
tion with his employer over the manner 
of the payment of his compensatiot, 
and to discourage him from living 
borrowed money, and to make mott 
certain the amount of compensatio§ 
which he will receive, and to avoid the 
gamble which he takes in discounting] 
an unliquidated claim, and, in a measure, 
to protect him against his own folly 
I would recommend that these provision 
of the various compensation laws 
abolished completely. 

“I do not mean by this to infer tha! 
I would abolish the settlement of com 
pensation cases. Certainly, such settle 
ments should be encouraged and tht 
employer and employe should readil! 
agree, where possible, upon a degree 0! 
incapacity fair to both and which ca 
be used as a basis for final determin 
tion or judgment, but payments there} 
under should be made periodically. 

“In the final analysis, some few clair 
ants may suffer because their compet 
sation can not be commuted, and thet 
obligations will have to be paid out @ 
periodical installments, but none wil 
suffer because his compensation |i 
been paid to him in a lump sum 4 
lost, dissipated or squandered long »* 
fore the termination of his disability: 
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White & Camby to Help 
Brokers on New Law 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT 








Making Del Mar Finance Plan Available 
to Insureds on Auto and Other 
Lines; Its Simplicity Stressed 
White & Camby, Inc, New York 


porough agents of United States F. & 
G. launched this week an_ educational 
(rive to acquaint brokers and agents with 
pertinent information regarding their 
iandiing of coverage under the new 
Page-Anderson 


financial responsibility 





if 








EDWARD I. WHITE 
te 

law which will become effective next 
January 1. By use of illustrated blotters 
| and sales material this agency is driving 
| home the point that with many car own- 
| ers expecting to pay for their automobile 
| liability insurance on an_ instalment 
| basis, it will be a smart thing for brokers 
p to suggest the use of the Del Mar 
| Finance plan. Under this plan the pro- 
F ducers deducts his full commission from 
the first payment made by the insured. 
Furthermore, the plan not only applies 
» to automobile lines but to all other lines 
) placed through the White & Camby 
agency, 





- i Giving specific details of the plan in 
tiga: fp operation Edward I. White, president of 
nnet ete Agency, stresses: 
tion, sas Features of the Plan | 
x ot Under the Del Mar plan the insured 
mort fe ™4Y Tetain possession of his policy, 
ation ff having from four to nine months’ time 
| the °°. finance payment of his annual pre- 
iting fe ™UM and up to forty-eight months on 
sure term premiums. Minimum premium 
oll, which may be financed is $20. Annual 
sions and semi-annual payment plans are also 
he available on the term basis. And under 
y annual payment plans both interest bear- 
that pe Bar uniform annual instalments are 
om We mage This is indicative of the flex- 
itle lity of this plan. 
the RB aA simplicity of the rating method 
di Th Should also appeal to car owners. 
a Fh insured knows in advance what his 
ps hts will cost— the amount of note 
in I sho monthly payments being clearly 
m og For annual premiums up to 
; 00 under the monthly payment plan, 
pm or example, the only computation neces- 
















Saty 1s to determine the down payment. 
First monthly payment is due thirty days 
trom the effective date of the policy 
and fourteen days of grace are given be- 
fore cancellation. 
Finally, the insured need sign only 
pa _ the original, thus eliminating 
ape for him, and copies of this 
hote will be available for both insured 


City Requires Bonds For 


Oil Burner Installation 


A new ordinance in New York City 
requires all applicants for a certificate of 
license to install oil burning equipment 
to file with their license a bond in a 
penalty of $2,500, conditioned “for the 
payment of any loss or damage suffered 
by any person by reason or failure to 
install such equipment in accordance with 
the rules of the Board of Standards and 
Apveals relating to oil burners.” 

The Civil Service Commission has now 
completed investigating the applicants 
who have passed the examination, and 
the fire department at the present time 
is requesting these persons to file their 
license bonds. The rate for this class of 
bond is five dollars per thousand per 
annum, on the penalty of the bond. 





RULING ON SURETY BONDS 

Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr., of California has issued a ruling that 
all surety bonds issued in the state shall 
show the entire consideration or pre- 
mium paid and that if such statement is 
not contained in the text of the bond, it 
shall be attached by endorsement or 
stamped on the bond prior to delivery. 


E. W. Sawyer Talk 


(Continued from Page 36) 


survive, that we shall see in the next 
few years many changes in our business 
economy and in our views toward se- 
curity for the individual. What form 
such changes will take we do not know. 
3ut we do know that casualty insurance 
is in a preferred position because of its 
relationship to past and current changes 
in social concepts, and it is probable that 
intelligent study of changing views to- 
ward security for the individual may dis- 
close uses for casualty insurance about 
which we are today wholly unaware. 
Certainly we must be constantly sensi- 
tive to social changes and ever watchful 
to find in such changes opportunities to 
use casualty insurance in furtherance of 
this major development in the functions 
of this line. 

“Of all of the developments in casu- 
alty insurance the one which should be 
of the greatest interest to lawyers is 





and broker, if desired. The finance rate 
is reasonable as the following schedule 
indicates: $2 will finance a $100 pre- 
mium over eight months; $16.75 will 
finance a $1,000 premium over nine 
months; $40.08 will finance a $3,000 pre- 


mium over nine months, and_ special 
finance rates may be had on larger 
risks.” 


of the fact that many of our common law 
principles of negligence and liability may 
have outlived their usefulness. Our 
training both as lawyers and as insur- 
ance men leads us to follow precedents 
and to resist change. Yet in the aban- 
donment of common law principles which 
no longer meet conditions of business 
and of life and in the adoption of new 
principles we may find one of the most 
fertile fields for casualty insurance.” 
Recognize Legal Liability 

He spoke of the gradual extension of 
the recognition of legal liability inde- 
pendent of fault, beginning with work- 
men’s compensation insurance, which he 
said was accepted reluctantly by both 
the legal profession and insurance, and 
only in the past two years has been ex- 
tended to other lines. 

“Personally,” he said, “I would like 
to see this incipient trend go so far as 
to re-examine our theory of responsibil- 
ity for injury, particularly for automo- 
bile accident injuries. One court had 
the temerity to hold many years ago that 
an automobile on a highway was an in- 
herently dangerous instrumentality and 
was subject to the legal principles gov- 
erning inherently dangerous instrumen- 
talities. 

Regarded as Privilege 

“IT venture to say that had that view 
prevailed the use of an automobile on 
the highway today would be generally 
regarded as a privilege rather than as a 
right, that the exercise of the privilege 
would be safeguarded by much stricter 
rules of safety, and that registration and 
licensing requirements would keep off 
the highway many automobiles and op- 
erators today responsible for a substan- 
tial part of our automobile accidents. 

“Instead we see a growth of assigned 
risk pools, established by the insurance 
companies under pressure, to enable au- 
tomobile owners to obtain insurance 
after underwriters have found them un- 
desirable risks. 

Weakening of Safeguards 

“The result is a weakening of the 
enforcement of such safeguards as may 
exist to keep irresponsible operators and 
unsafe automobiles off the highways. In 
short, the operation of an automobile 
on the highways has assumed the status 
of a right and is no longer regarded as 
a privilege to be exercised only under 
conditions which protect the safety of 
others. The emphasis is upon ability to 
compensate for injuries caused rather 
than upon prevention of injuries. 

“While I have no specific suggestion 
to offer I believe that the lawyers who 
have an interest in casualty insurance 
could do much good by a thorough re- 
examination of our legal theory of re- 
sponsibility for injury caused by auto- 
mobiles and the rules of procedure an- 
plicable to it. I believe that if the pro- 
fession does not do something in this 
direction, it will be done for them by 
persons who have little interest in the 
preservation of any part of our current 
legal and insurance practices.” 
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DECEMBER 3lst, 1940 
CAPITAL . . $2,000,000.00 
WUSEOMe oo! bn ® tn 4,926,437.24 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve. 500,000.00 
Reserve for Losses . ; 4,594,168.33 
All Other Liabilities. . aE? 2,999,879.26 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. 15,020,484.83 
NOTE: Securities carried at $355,312.50 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 
CASUALTY °* FIDELITY * SURETY 
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Every business man 
needs 

Accounts Receivable 
Insurance 


Just imagine the fix you’d be 
in yourself if fire or some 
other hazard destroyed or 
hopelessly damaged your Ac- 
counts Receivable Records, 
and you were unable to tell 
who owed you money and how 
much. 


It’s a situation no business man 
would relish . . . and one which 
can be easily and economically 
prevented by Accounts Receiv- 
able Insurance. 


This unique form is especially 
worthwhile to the Agent, be- 
cause of its value in getting a 
66 29 

toehold” on new accounts to 
which other forms can later be 
sold. It’s worth your aggres- 
sive solicitation. 


Casualty 
kidelity 
Surety 





CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 


of North America 
Philadelphia 
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Broaden Auto Liability 
And Combination Policy 


MEDICAL PAYMENT OPTIONAL 


National Bureau, American Mutual AI- 
liance and Automobile Association 
Act in Concert 


American Mu- 

he stand- 

) alte mobile liability 
On tober 21, and the 


National Auto- 


effective two 


c ITVANIZ: ati on t the 
mobile Underwrit t \ lation have 
promulgated tev provisions for the 

mbination 1 vering both fire 
and casualty Ii This is the third 


idered particu- 
ortune now in view of adoption 
York and Maine of new financial 
law ‘ollowing are the 
vision 
Includes Medical Payments 


Automobile 


4yments is in- 
cluded as an optional cover and may 
printed in the policy, affording 
without regard to liabil- 
fault for medical, 
xpenses incurred by 
guest The named 
most states. 
injuries to 
charge has 


medical 


now be 
cimbursement 
ity, negligence or 
nursing or surs 
relatives, friends or 
assured also protected in 
4 clusion applicable to 
being carried for 
eliminated. 
he trailer policy 
of the named sured 
not owned or hired by him is used with 
his automobile. Coverage of utility trail- 
ers also has been broadened. 

Coverage for use of other private 
passenger automobiles, afforded without 
charge, has been broadened to include 
the employer of the spouse of the named 
insured, to cover Pn pre 


sence of the 
chauffeur or servant in the 


1 
iCal ¢ 


now covers 


liability 
while any trailer 


automobile, 
and to cover any private passenger auto- 
mobile hired by or furnished for regular 
use to the chauffeur or servant, subject 
to qualifications stated. 

Covers Temporary Use 

The policy now covers temporary use 
of automobiles substituted for insured 
automobiles withdrawn from use due to 
mechanical breakdown, repair, servicing, 
etc. The insurance applicable to such 
substitute automobiles is excess insur- 
ance. 

The automatic insurance provision for 
newly acquired automobiles has been 
simplified and the period for notice to 
the company after delivery of new auto- 
mobiles extended from ten to thirty 
days. : 

The age exclusion has been eliminated 
and the policy now provides that assault 
and battery_is an accident unless com- 
mitted by or at the direction of the as- 
sured. The new assignment condition 
provides automatic coverage for 
days after death or bankruptcy of the 
assured. The liability provisions have 
been revised for use in liability policies 
alone or in the combination policies. 


sixty 


PRINTS FOOTBALL SCHEDULES 
Preferred Accident’s Booklet on 1941 
Program Covers College and 
Professional Games 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
New York, has published for its agents 
an attractive booklet containing the 1941 
football schedules of all major confer- 
ences in the several sections of the 

country, and the professional games. 

On the back cover, there is space for 
the agency imprint. The foreword savs 
the schedule is offered by the companv 
in the hope that it will be a useful ref- 
erence as well as a reminder that there 
is a “Prefe rred representative in your 
town.” 

“Tf this schedule should be the means 
of bringing together a good prospect, a 
good agent and a good company,” it says, 
“it will have served a double purpose, 
and we know that our local representa- 
tive will do everything possible to en- 
courage such an alliance.” 
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MASS. BONDING PROMOTIONS 


Advances Young to New York Office; 
Donahue Succeeds in Newark; 
Richardson Promotion 
for the past six 
manager of the Newark branch 
Massachusetts Bonding & 
has been promoted to the 


ot iv 
SHErwood Young, 


nsurance Co., 
ition of assistant manager in the New 
York office of the company, succeeding 
A. Lawrence Peirson, Jr. 
Vincent Donahue stant 


man- 


formerly as 
succeeds Mr. 


x’ - , 
Newark 


Young as 
office. He 
with the company for fifteen years. 

Richardson, Jr., formerly chief 

underwriter in the New York 
offic e, ‘becomes manager of the casualty 
department of that office. He has been 
with the for the past ten years. 


manager, 
ager of the has 


been 


comnpany 


LENDS VOGEL TO ‘UNCLE SAM 
john J. Vogel, underwriter of com- 
pensation and liability lines in the New 
York office of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co., has been loaned 
to the government as insurance con- 
sultant Burean of Yards and 
Docks Department. His 
insurance in con- 


articular work is on 
particul 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 


f 
in the 
U. S. Navy 
nection with 
tracts 


Mass. Rate Slash 


(Continued from Fage 36) 


afforded an opportunity to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in_ its 
program of gas and oil conservation. 

“This classification,” he said, “covers 
motor vehicles of the private passenger 
or station car tyne (Beverly body or 
beach wagon) the designated seating ca- 
pacity of which does not exceed seven 
persons, excluding the operator, regis- 
tered for carrying passengers for hire 
and used by the owner or other author- 
ized person for transportation to and 
from his place of employment, and, at 
the same time, used for carrying fellow 
employes or others to and from or near 
a common destination on an expense 
sharing or cooperative basis. 


Workmen’s Livery Classification 


“The regular passenger car rate is 
charged for the workmen’s livery clas- 
sification. This rate does not include 
guest occupant insurance, but does pro- 
vide coverage for the owner when the 
car is used for the transportation of 
fellow employes or others to and from 
or near a common destination on an 
expense sharing or cooperative basis or 
for a consideration. 

“It must be expressly understood that 
the carrying of passengers for hire under 
the workmen’s livery classification is 
limited to the carrying of fellow em- 
ployes and others under the spec‘fied 
conditions and does not include the un- 
restricted carrying of passengers for 
hire. 

“The insurance companies have indi- 
cated their willingness to afford the 
coverage prescribed by the workmen’s 
livery classification.” 


Assigned Risks 


(Continued from Page 36) 
lersey and his office will be at 60 John 
Street, New York City. 

“The plan represents a compromise 
on the part of the several groups of 
company organizations, representatives 
of the producing forces and even the 
Department. It is not entirely as anv 
narticular group would like to have it. 
We have all made concessions in order 
to make possible the creation of a work- 
ing plan. The Department is approving 
it with the understanding that it is an 
experiment in a worth while cause, and 
we must realize that changes will per- 
haps be necessary after a reasonable 
time has elapsed i in which to appraise the 
actual operation of the plan. It is also 





the understanding that its provisions as 
to rates, amounts of surcharge, commis- 
sions and controversial matters 
are not to be considered as a precedent. 
“Your attention is called to the fact 
that payment of commissions to an 
agent (not licensed as a broker) who is 
not an agent of the carrier to which the 
i ssigned must be deferred until 

“a a contemplated amendment 

which is to be introduced 

ithe one ening of the next session of 

> Legislature. Pending enactment of 

the amendment it will be necessary for 
such agents to remit the full premium 
to the designated carrier, but they will 
be ent titled. ‘0 receive the allowed re- 
muneration on risks immediately 
following the passage of the legislation.” 


other 


tnose 


Can Designate Agent 


Although the Department did not 
agree to the proposals of producers that 
the regular commissions be charged on 
the regular and the surcharge be 
retained by the company for payment of 
losses, it did accede to their request that 
it be for the company to 
designate an | ign a letter 
of refusal to carry a risk in the regular 
speed up an applicati ion 
plan. How- 
be so designated by 
Following is the 
under “qualifica- 


rate, 


SE RE RP 
made possible 


agent who can Ss 
way, sO as to 
for assignment under the 
ever, an agent can 
only one company 
paragraph of the plan 
tions” 
“No applicant hall be subject to this 
plan unless within sixty days prior to 
the ie" is application for insurance 
under this plan he has applied for both 
automobile bodily injury and property 
damage liability coverage in writing, to 
at least three carriers, including the 
carrying company if the risk is insured 
at the time of making the application, 
authorized to write such insurance in the 
state and has been definitely refused 
coverage by each such carrier in writing 
on the letterhead of the carrier and 
signed by a full-time salaried employe 
of the carrier, or by each such carrier 
in writing signed by an authorized rep- 
resentative of such carrier, the names 
of which authorized representatives have 
been specifically designated and filed in 
writing by each carrier with the 
manager of the plan. 

“No individual signing such a letter as 
the authorized representative of any 
carrier shall sign any other such letter 
to the same applicant in the capacity of 
an authorized representative of any 
other carrier, and no office or agency 
representing more than one carrier shall 
furnish more than one such letter to any 
applicant.” 


such 


Recertification of Licenses 


recertification of the 
operator’s license of an applicant was 
worked out with the cooperation of the 
Department of Motor Vehicles and is as 
follows ° 

“If the designated carrier, after in- 
vestigation of the experience, physical 
or other conditions of any risk applying 
for coverage under this Plan, believes 
that reasonable doubt exists as _ to 
whether such applicant should continue 
to be licensed to operate a motor vehicle 
in this state, such carrier to whom 
the risk has been assigned may request 
the Motor Vehicle Commissioner to re- 
certify the ability of such applicant to 
continue to hold an operator’s license; 
such applicant will not be eligible under 
this plan until and unless the applicant 
is re-certified by the Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner as competent to hold and 
use an operator’s license, either by a 
driving test or such other means as the 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner may re- 
quire.” 

This section is designed to further 
the purposes of the Page-Anderson safety 
responsibility act to promote highway 
safety and eliminate unsafe drivers from 
the roads, while the right of final ap- 
peal to the Superintendent of Insurance 
is for the protection of the applicant. 
It is as follows: 

“Any applicant under the plan or sub- 
scriber to the plan who has a grievance 


Provision for 


resp ecting the 


operations of the ¢ 

may appeal in the first i 

governing committee 

a company represente d on the goal 

committee is a party to the controyesm 

the other k or non-stock nembe 

case may be, on the commitn 
shall designate another company of 

same type to replace such 

the purpose of hearing 

which shall review all evidence 

render a decision. If a party in intesan 

is dissatisfied with the decision of ¢ 

governing committee, he may appeaiil 

the Superi ntendent of lesarall of the 
state, whose decision shall i: es 

In his letter to , 
General Manager William A. Leslie 
the National Bureau said: 

“The draft of Bow plan and standa 
application for accompany Ch 
Gecccalndeale letter | have been agree 
to by the company coma 
alter numerous contrerences with © 
similar committee representing non- 
carriers, committee representing theg 
ducers’ associations, and the Superintes 
dent and staff of the New York J 
surance Department. You will rem mbe 
that at the special meeting of executive 
and superintendents of automobile & 
partments of bureau companies and 
York State subscribers, held at 
offices of this bureau on June 4 
the appointment of such a commi 
to be composed of four stock carriers 
was duly authorized to work with eg 
mittees representing other interes 
groups to the _ that an accep 
plan for New York be drafted for ap 
proval by the New York Department 
such plan to become effective at # 
earliest possible moment... . 


stoc 


as the 


stocl K 


Urges Immediate Action 


“Since the plan can become effectt 
only when all carriers writing autom 
bile bodily injury liability insuranceq 
the state (excluding reinsurance ¢@ 
riers which do not write any direct bu 
and also carriers which write @ 
risks as defined in Secti 
94FF of the New York Motor Vehid 
Safety Responsibility Act) have sub 
scribed thereto, we invite and urge youl 
immediate subscription to the plan 
that it may become effective on or Dé 
fore November 1, 1941,’as desired by tht 
Superintendent of Insurance. om 
pleted subscription form should be séef 
directly to the Superintendent's offé 
on the standard subscription form 
companying his letter.” j 

Following are the three points co 
tained in the stock company letter @ 
subscription to the plan: 


ness, 
clusively 


Stock Subscription Letter 


“(a) That the plan shall become effé 
tive when all carriers writing autom 
bile bodily iniury liability insuranced 
the state of New York (excluding ® 
insurance carriers which do not wm 
any direct business and also caf 
which write exclusively risks as defint 
in Section 94FF of the New York Mol 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act) hi 
subscribed thereto: and it is furf 
understood and agreed § 

“(b) That this subscription shall aut 
matically terminate if at any time ¢ 
carrier (excluding reinsurance caf 
which do not write any direct busin 
and also carriers which write exd 
sively risks as defined in Section 94% 
of the New York Motor Vehicle Sate 
Responsibility Act) is permitted 9 
transact automobile bodily injury liabili 
insurance in the state of New Yor 
without becoming a subscriber to 
plan; 

“(c) That this subscription shall att 
matically terminate if at any time @ 
carrier (excluding reinsurance carte 
which do not write any direct busi 
= also carriers which write exclusivé 
ly risks as defined in Section 04FF@ 
the New York Motor Vehicle Sal@ 
Responsibility Act) authorized to t 
act automobile bodily injury liz ibility 1 
surance in the state of New York 
signs as a subscriber to this plan.” 
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An American Symbol - 1845 


Scarcely 70 years after the Declaration of 
Independence, this emblem appeared on the 
first policy issued by the Mutual Benefit. The 
Founders chose it as symbolic of the devotion 
to the welfare of others which is the spirit of 
Life Insurance. The Company they founded 


has itself become an exemplar of a genuinely 


American spirit of cooperative enterprise. The 
Mutual Benefit began as— and still is—a 
group of policyholders united for their com- 
mon good. It has grown to be a great Com- 
pany through 96 years of adherence to the 
original principle that what is best for the 


policyholders is best for the Company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK, N.]. 
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Life Insurance ~ 


“ohe Planned 


By 
Jerome Philp 


The day to day news is of new plants rushed to completion, factories 

working through the night, mounting production. On these pages are 
shown some pictures that vividly portray the new tempo of industry. This 
great, new stimulus to production is only the beginning. Committed to be 
the arsenal of all free people for World War II, this country has scarcely 
begun to fulfill that destiny. No one can grasp its scope, none can foresee 
its effects. People go on living as before with some slight irritations. They 
rush the silk stocking counters, chafe at lack of gasoline for a pleasure trip. 
Public opinion in a Democracy is fed the bad medicine drop by drop till it 
gets used to the taste. [ull doses may be expected later. The awakening 
will come when people realize that their personal freedom and _ personal 
security are things that have to be planned for and defended. 

A totalitarian world challenges the freedoms of peoples, the entity of 
the family and even the social significance of the individual. Now the free 
peoples are having to defend their very existence. At the same time they 
will be fighting for their social ideals, the family, and the sanctity of the 
individual. Life insurance is an expression 
of these social .deals. It is the planned 
security of a free people. We cannot take 
National Security for granted as we now 
see. It must be sacrificed for; if necessary, 


B, Tie day w a of all thought and effort today is National Security. 


Employment on National Security 


Security 


ofa Free People 


fought for. Likewise personal and family security in a free society. What 
we are really arming for is our way of life, the freedom of choice, the right 
to the fruits of our efforts. 

The huge defense program with its employment of the full producing 
power of the whole people will bring with it a greater opportunity than the 
American people have ever had to plan and make effective their family and 
personal security. National income of the people will soar beyond anything 
previously known. The average worker is already getting more money for 
his labor than at any time in the past. 

Recognizing this, the government is preparing for the first time in its 
history to apply controls on the people’s spending. Instalment buying has 
been regulated. Luxury goods are restricted. Even enforced savings is 
part of the plan to stop such reckless spending and its aftermath as was 
experienced following the first World War. 

Into this program of control life insurance fits naturally. It is a vol- 
untary saving by the individual for future security. Just as National 
Security must be planned, so must Personal Security. The tremendous 

national effort will create the means for the Ameri- 
* can people to realize through life insurance the goal 
of their labors—personal and family security, a goal 
but few achieve through any other means. Will the 
American people make the most of their greatest 


Gives the Means for Personal Security 
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opportunity, or will it be largely wasted? The facts should 
be brought home to them, They need to be educated to 
their opportunities. This is the job of life insurance, mainly 
the field forces of the business. 

The extent of the industrial expansion already reached 
in this country is not easily visualized. Intire new plants, 
the largest of their kind in the country. Production sched- 
ules never before believed possible. Whole new industrial 
centers established in a few months, or even weeks in some 
cases. Thousands of workers brought into communities 
with no living facilities so that they must be housed in hastily 
thrown together shacks or trailers. 


Biggest Payrolls in History 


\ll this intensified activity has brought with it the biggest 
payrolls in American industrial history. And it is not just 
in the old industrial centers. It is nationwide. Indeed, a 
feature of the planned expansion is to decentralize the 
defense plants. 


Huge Financing of Plants 


\ccording to a recent estimate, 2,092 plants, including 
new and expanded ones authorized since the beginning of 
the defense program, will cost $3,549,770,000. Of these the 
government will finance $2,720,936,000 and private industry 
will contribute $828,834,000. 


Rising Incomes Make USHA Problem 


Rising incomes of workers throughout the country mean- 
while have created a curious problem for the U. S. Housing 
\uthority. There are several hundred housing projects under 
that authority. Rules for occupancy include a top income 
for tenants. In many instances the tenants’ incomes have 
risen far beyond the maximum. According to the rules the 
local administrator is required to give such tenants notice 
to move but there is no place to go. Examples of this are 
at Lackawanna, Va., a steel center, and Chester, Pa., where 
shipbuilding is the defense industry. 

Biggest of defense housing undertakings is the $9,000,000 
project just outside San Diego at Linda Vista. 

Shift of workers to new plant localities involving mov- 
ing of their families has created a special problem for school 
authorities. It has been estimated that half a million school 
children are affected with all kinds of make-shift arrange- 
ments resulting such as holding classes in churches and 
lodge rooms. At the Linda Vista housing project mentioned 
above children living there are holding classes in small groups 
in bedrooms. 

Startling example of the mushroom communities which 
have sprung up in various localities is Childersburg, Ala. 
In 1940 this town had a population of 515; today a powder 
plant is being built there which will employ 18,000 workmen. 

Shipbuilding alone accounts for several big housing 
projects. There is a 1,200 unit project at Ferguson Park, 
Newport News, Va., built by the Navy at a cost of $3,500,000 
to house civilian workers in shipbuilding yards. A 500 hous- 
ing unit at Merrimack Park, Norfolk, Va., cost $2,000,000. 
There are other projects at Norfolk and Newport News, with 
a 300 unit development at Portsmouth and big projects at 
Erie, including a trailer city clustered around the General 
Electric plant there which employs 10,000 workers. 


What Happened at San Diego 


The character of some communities has been changed 
almost overnight. Take San Diego, Cal. This has always 
been a leisurely town, with a semi-tropical Spanish atmos- 
phere, much favored by retired people because of the re- 
markably even year- round temperature and sunshine. Biggest 
factor in the town’s commercial life has been the Navy, which 
established here its largest Pacific Coast base around San 


Factories all over the country are working night shifts 


Diego’s two-square miles of land-locked harbor. Now the 
place is heetic with industrial activity and congestion, Be. 
fore the San Diegans realized what was happening a vanguard 
of 100,000 workers descended on the town, swamped all hous. 
ing facilities, congested the streets with their cars, and their 
children raised a serious school problem for the authorities 
this Fall. 

: call to Washington for help brought a national defense 
housing expert who hastily planned, first a trailer camp, then 
whole communities of hundreds of little box-like concrete 
houses poured from identical molds out on the mesa where 
before there was only sagebrush. 

At San Diego are the huge plants of Consolidated Air- 
craft, one a $11,000,000 parts factory just completed. There 
are three other companies not so well known—Ryan, Solar 
and Rohr. The aircraft payroll there reaches $50,000,000 a 
year. The Army and Navy payroll at San Diego exceeds 
$30,000,000. More millions went for all the new construction 
work in wages and materials. Today San Diego is a throb- 
bing industrial center with bank clearings an item of its 
financial news. 


Automotive Industry’s Part 


The automotive industry, centered largely in Detroit, has 
taken on in a big way the manufacture of tanks, trucks, 
machine guns, submarine and airplane engines, and electrical 
equipment for them. General Motors has built fourteen new 
plants and thirteen plants have been enlarged. Within one 
year, in what was once a corn field, Chrysler has erected 
a plant five blocks long and two blocks square where medium 
tanks now are coming off three assembly lines. 


Aviation’s Great Expansion 


The most remarkable instance of industrial expansion 
for national security has been in the American aviation in- 
dustry. All the companies making airplanes, engines, or parts 
have grown prodigiously, instances being too numerous to 
mention here. They are scattered throughout the country. 

Top place in the aviation industry has been held by Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., oldest airplane manufacturer in the coun- 
try. In mid- August it dedicated its new $18,000,000 airplane 
ple int at Buffalo, largest plant of its kind in the world. It 
is the second Curtiss-Wright plant in Buffalo. It covers 
1,500,000 square feet and now employs 6,500 workers, but the 
number will be doubled by early next year. 

In June Cur- 
tiss-Wright sub- 
sidiary, Wright 
Aeronautical 
Corp., turned out 
the first Cyclone 
1,700 h. p. engine 


(Cont’d Page 135) 
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Page 11 


ell Why Insurance 


Has Public Confidence 








In many respects the situation of the insurance agent differs from that 
of many salesmen in other divisions of American life because he is not obliged 
to demonstrate that what he is selling deserves to be sold. It is not necessary 
for him to devote his energies to justification of his product because there is 
universal recognition that insurance as an institution is sound and safe. All 
of his time can be concentrated on the individual prospect and protecting his 
needs and that of his family or business. 

The Gold Book has asked a number of life insurance presidents to tell 
some of the reasons why life insurance has won the confidence of the public, 
or why insurance agents are able to have so many successful interviews. Tach 
of the presidents has taken for discussion one theme of the many which enter 
into the popularity of and confidence in life insurance. Their views follow: 


Insurance Funds Flow Continuously 


Into Useful Channels of the Nation 


By George L. Harrison 
President, New York Life 


To meet the necessities of our defense 
programs 131,000,000 people in this coun- 
try are prepared to be restricted in 
their traditional right to freedom of ac- 
tion—the foundation of the American 
free enterprise system. Drastic adjust- 
ments for all of us as individuals and 
for businesses, both large and = small, 
whether in commerce, agriculture, in- 
dustry or finance, will be required by 
the expanding price, production and 
priorities control, by heavy and increas- 
ing taxes, by limitations on the instal- 
ment terms for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and other durable articles of 
household use, and by gasoline and oil 
shortages. The problem of all of us is 
to make sure that the application and 
severity of these administrative policies 
are so adapted as not to weaken or im- 
pair that very democracy for which we 
may have to run the risk of economic 
warfare or even armed conflict. 

1940 New Investable Insurance Funds 

Exceeded Billion and a Half Dollars 

In the midst of this changing and con- 
fused picture the 65,000,000 policyholders 
in the legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, together with their families as 


GEORGE L. HARRISON 





beneficiaries, represent a large cross- 
section of our people. As individuals 
they make periodic payments to meet 
the premiums under their policies. And 
these sums are gathered together by the 
Msurance companies and after paying 
claims and expenses are available for 
Investment through the capital market. 
n 1940 new investable insurance funds 
amounted to more than $1,500,000,000. 
he continuity and the efficiency of the 
ow of these funds into useful channels 
are obviously of paramount importance 
to the industry as well as to the country 
48 a whole. This places a grave respon- 





sibility upon the officers of insurance 
institutions and upon government of- 
ficials too—a responsibility for the main- 
tenance of a farseeing and statesmanlike 
attitude. 

In turn, individuals, whether policy- 
holders or not, have their responsibility ; 
that is, to prepare themselves to meet 
heavy taxation, to devote part of their 
income to the purchase of government 
obligations to finance the defense pro- 

(Continued on Page 136) 


Protection May Extend for Decades, Funds 
Flow Continuously into Nation’s Worth- 
while Channels, Agents Spread Optimism 








Makes a Forecast of Our Destiny 


By Lewis W. Douglas 
President, Mutual Life, New York 


Life insurance, as it is drawn in 
America, projects its course forward far 
into the future. Its roots go far into 
the past. The basis on which it pro- 
ceeds is the accumulation of experience 
spread over Time. The contracts into 
which it enters create obligations and 
commitments running ahead beyond the 
life span of a generation. It is, there- 
fore, an institution that makes a fore- 
cast of our destiny; it is prophetic of 
our future; it is confident that out of 
all the confusion and turbulence and 
strife of today, a tomorrow will be a 
happier day. 

In a sense and in a meager way it 
contributes to that stability of society 
which is necessary to the fulfillment of 
its own prophecy, for it attempts to 
create for the home and the family a 
defense against some of the vicissitudes 
of a changing world. 





LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


Preparedness Is Insurance Objective 


By Franklin D’Olier 
President, The Prudential 


Preparedness is the greatest objective 
of the institution of life insurance. Pre- 
paredness to enable a man’s dependents 
to carry on when his earning power 
ceases. Preparedness on the part of 
this nation is something we all, as in- 
dividuals, are beginning to appreciate in 
this present great national emergency. 
Anyone who, through life insurance, has 
learned the lesson of preparedness, 1s 
better fitted to help this country become 
more fully prepared. : 

As the people of England have found 
out in this war, the civilian population 
is just as much in the war as the armed 
forces. And, so it may be in this coun- 
try if such a crisis should occur. 

Let all of us who have learned the 
lesson of preparedness through life in- 
surance appreciate our individual re- 
sponsibilities and see to it that as civil- 
ians we help prepare our country, state 
and community for whatever we may 
be asked to tace. 


Presidents’ Views Also on Pages 12 and 136 
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Why Insurance Has Public Confidence 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Men Given Courage and Freedom 
To Plan Long-Time Undertakings 


By Guy W. Cox 
President, John Hancock 


Life protection 
over a long term of years and because 
it has done this so effectively the com- 
plete confidence of the people has been 
won. That confidence will continue to 
be justified. 

The assets of life companies are a 
matter of public record; they are valued 
each year by competent public officials; 
their character and diversification make 
them as sound as the Government under 
which we live: moreover, beyond direct 
obligations of Government itself, they 
represent values upon which the credit 
of Government is based. 

The insured may rely upon adequate 
reserves and values to make certain the 
stipulated payments in his policy to him- 
self or to his dependents, and, as far 
as is humanly possible, may be relieved 
of future economic fear. This relief en- 
ables him to have courage and to be 
free to plan for himself and for his de- 
pendents long time undertakings which 
he otherwise might not dare to do or 
feel able to do. Thus, life insurance 
creates the opportunity for individual 
expansion and development both for 
profit and for enjoyment. 


insurance’ provides 





Blank & Stoller. 
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The Successful Life Insurance 
Agent Is a Creative Optimist 


By Leroy A. Lincoln 
President, Metropolitan Life 








LEROY A. LINCOLN 
The successful life underwriter—and 
there are many thousands of them— 
must be an optimist. He is what I like 


to call a creative optimist. 

An optimist will be ready to base his 
own future welfare and that of his loved 
ones on his belief in the high motives 
of men in all walks of life. The man 
who enters upon the career of life un- 
derwriting knows that every material ad- 


vantage he will be able to acquire for 
himself and his family must be derived 
from a concrete expression of foresight, 
love, and family responsibility on the 
part of others in the community. Life 
underwriters have found that such a 
faith is well placed. More than that, 
each day of their working lives, these 
ibaantecs are striving to increase the 
awareness, among others, of their re- 
sponsibility toward their families and 
themselves. 
Reaches Out for New Friendships 


Those who voluntarily make new ac- 
quaintances and friendships have con- 
fidence in the friendliness and mutual 
helpfulness of the great majority of 
men. Constantly, the life underwriter 
reaches out for new friendships. But, as 
he does so, he diligently prepares him- 
self to be able to offer quid pro quo in 
valuable service, so that each new friend- 
ship will have a truly sound basis for 
future growth. 

All those who attempt to influence 
others toward a good act are optimists, 
because they believe in the inherent 
goodness of man. The life underwriter 
is constantly encouraging the heads of 
families to make sacrifices of present 
comfort and luxury for the benefit of 
their wives and children. 

All those who undertake the creation 
of long-term contracts are optimists, be- 
cause they believe in the continuance of 
mutual respect for obligations, in the 
permanence of law and order in the com- 
munity, and in the permanence of a 
social system which respects the sanctity 


Plans for Succeeding Generations 


Rather Than for Years Just Ahead 


By George Willard Smith 
President, New England Mutual 


the 
and 


past 
century two 
small wars, and recurring cycles of over- 
expansion, speculation, inflation and de- 
As in a symphonic composition, 
there are and sometimes unex- 
pected variations, but the main theme 
shows a consistent rise and fall. 


Life insurance, on the other hand, 
shows no such fluctuation. Its theme 
would be monotonous in the regularity 
of its gradually increasing volume, if it 
were not for the satisfactory overtones 
of strength which have accompanied it. 

This inherent strength of the insti- 
tutions has enabled life insurance com- 
panies largely to discount the periodic 
upheavals which have gripped the coun- 
try, and to plan for succeeding genera- 
tions rather than for the years just 
ahead. It is this sense of security af- 
forded to the average American’s future 
through life insurance that has helped 
bring the nation forward with such 


rapid strides. 


through 
great 


American history 


includes two 


flation. 
many 
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Keynote of Insurance Agents Is 


Supreme Confidence in Future 


By John A. Stevenson 
President, Penn Mutual Life 





Phillips Studio 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 


DR. 





of all obligations, personal and public. 
Not only does the life underwriter par- 
ticipate in the creation of new contracts, 
but he devotes a considerable portion of 
his effort toward the maintenance of 
contracts already entered into. 

The optimist will stake his own wel- 


In these uncertain times, it isn’t pos- 
sible to overemphasize the significance 
of a statement made to me by a prom 
nent business executive to the effect | 
that it gave him a “lift” to visit with 
insurance representatives these days be- 
cause they seemed to be the only peo- 
ple who talked with confidence about 
the future. 

By the very nature of their business, 
of course, life insurance representatives 
deal in plans which may not begin to 
operate until forty or fifty years hence. 
3ut their confidence in recommending 
these plans is the result of the depend- 
able way insurance plans have operated 
for a far longer period than fifty years 
in the past. 

Foundation stones which support the 
American life insurance structure are in- 
vestment security, integrity of manage: 
ment, and intensive effort on the part ol 
field forces in spreading the gospel of 
protection. With this firm base, the in- 
stitution has withstood financial storms, 
economic upheavals, epidemics and wats. 
Life insurance representatives, therefore, 
have every reason for their optimistic 
outlook toward the future. : 


— 








fare on the ability of others to persist 
in setting aside a portion of their eart- 
ings over a long period of years, be- 
cause he believes in the ability of the | 
individual to continue to render a matf- { 
ketable service for wage or salary, an i 
(Continued on Page 77) B 
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SOME SERVICES OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By 


No more important question confronts 
the life insurance industry than its rela- 
tion to the defense program, and the 
economic developments and _ problems 
arising out of it. Daily we are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of their wide 
scope and implications. How and to what 
degree expanded national income and 
employment, defense financing, heavier 
tax schedules, possible compulsory sav- 
ings programs, and the various actual 
or proposed governmental controls of 
prices, raw materials, credit, etc. will 
affect life insurance operations are all 
questions highly significant to home of- 
fice and field alike. No attempt can be 
made in the brief space here available 
to analyze the impacts of all these varied 
economic phenomena upon our industry. 
Nor, indeed, is that possible at this junc- 
ture, in numerous instances. 3ut there 
are several relationships which merit at- 
tention at this time because of their in- 
terest to the fieldman and because they 
reveal how well life insurance supports 
the national effort. 


Serving Policyholder and National 
Well-Being 


We are hearing a good 


of talk 


deal 


these days about essential and non-es- 
sential industries. And we have seen 
the Federal Government take steps, by 

priorities, rationing and 


establishing 
credit restraints, to alter or even curtail 


the output of industries whose peace- 
time importance is not questioned but 
whose normal operations now might in- 
terfere with the defense tie: By con- 
trast, the insurance salesman may have 
the deep satisfaction of realizing that 
his industry, important as it is in nor- 
mal times, acquires even larger signifi- 
cance in times of stress. This is a point 
a recognized by the insurance frater- 
nity in the war-torn countries, where 
government authorities have testified to 
the unique service of life insurance in the 
emergency. 

Packed in, as it were, with other argu- 
ments in the salesman’s kit is the assur- 
ance that his efforts not only do not in- 
terfere with defense, but contribute to 
it in many ways. The heightened morale 
that results from its protective features 
is one important contribution, naturally. 
But the direct help rendered to Govern- 
ment and industrial finance through life 
insurance investment operations is equal- 
ly important. Furthermore, the fiel< dman 
may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that his sales efforts are paralleling, by 
voluntary means, the efforts of govern- 
ment—often by compulsory means—to 
maintain price equilibrium and restrain 
any tendencies toward inflation. It goes 
without saying that some part of the 
dollars spent for life insurance premiums 
might otherwise have found their way 
into the already heavily swollen demand 
for consumers’ goods and contributed to 
price increases for such goods. By buy- 
ing life insurance the policyholder will 
have provided for his own future, have 
helped make dollars available for na- 
tional defense, and at the same time 
contributed to the future economic sta- 
bility of the nation. Nor is this useful 
argument in favor of life insurance viti- 


William A. Berridge, 


R CSCUTC | 





CHART 1. 
INCOME OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
COMPARED WITH 
CHANGES IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
CYEARLY) 
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ated by the circumstance that a modest 


portion of premium income, representing 
commissions, salaries, etc., may fairly 
soon find its way back into the stream 
of demand for consumption goods. 
Another more or less intangible, but 
nevertheless real, service to national de- 
fense by life insurance is the encourage- 
ment it lends to the nation’s instinct for 
savings. The nourishment thus given to 
our national sense of thrift undoubtedly 
makes easier other savings programs— 
including, for example, sale of U. S. 
Treasury securities to the public. 


Sales Opportunities 


Coupled with general economic recov- 
ery, the increase in employment and na- 
tional income that is accompanying the 
defense program offers opportunities to 
fieldmen to bring the benefits of life 
insurance coverage to a wide range of 
prospects, and for increased amounts of 
protection. The total number of em- 
ployes on payrolls in all economic activi- 
ties—private and public—is at a new 
level, even when one excepts the 
greatly increased military and_ naval 
forces of the country. 

Payroll disbursements are also at an 
all-time peak, running at 5 billion dol- 
lars per month. If, to the number of 
employes on payrolls, one adds _ self- 
employed persons such as independent 
business men, farmers, etc., the aggre- 
gate number of persons at work is also 
reaching new highs in the United States, 
having exceeded 52 million by the middle 
of this year. Included among the em- 
ployed are many persons finding indus- 
trial jobs for the first time; in this 
connection, it is worth noting that, in 
Great Britain, sales to such prospects 
(especially women drawn from home to 
industry) have been one of the main- 
stays of life insurance production under 
war-time conditions. 


high 


Parallel Between Changes in National 
Income and Life Insurance in Force 


This increase in employment and pay- 
rolls naturally finds a reflection in na- 
tional income, which is reaching a new 
all-time peak in 1941. Characteristically, 


j letropolitan 


Life 


there has been a close parallelism be- 
tween the course of national income and 
the annual changes in life insurance in 
force in the United States. That rela- 
tionship may be seen from Chart 1, 
where the full line represents national 
income and the bars show annual gains 
or losses in the amount of life insurance 
in force in all companies. During the 
early years of the 1930's, for example, 
life insurance gains were registered in 
every year when national income held 
above 50 billion dollars; but in the two 
years when it fell below that level, the 
companies experienced losses-in-force. 
Since that time, gains-in-force have 
again closely paralleled the course of 
national income, as the chart shows. The 
annual change in insurance in force, 
rather than the .annual volume of life 
ance sales alone, has here been 


insur 
used as an indicator ‘of life insurance 
progress—because among other reasons 





it takes account of lapse. 

In-force on more than 65 million pol- 
icyholders in all U. S. legal-reserve life 
insurance companies is estimated to have 
crossed 120 billion dollars by mid-1941; 
if present trends continue it will touch 
another new year-end high. One use- 
ful comparison, by way of visualizing the 
importe ince of this cov erage in maintain- 
ing national morale, may be drawn from 


the Federal Government'’s own experi- 
ence in the life insurance field. Virtu- 
ally every person would concede that 


immense aid to morale results from the 
existence of government life insurance 
on members of the armed forces. Yet, 
the total National Service life insurance 
in force on about 500,000 members of 
our present military establishment is less 
than 2 billion dollars. (U. S. Govern- 
ment converted life insurance on about 
600,000 veterans of the World War now 
totals about 2% billion dollars.) The 
great usefulness to military morale of 
governmental insurance serves to empha- 
size the usefulness to national morale of 
the more than 120 billion dollars private 
life insurance held by 65 million persons. 
Incidentally, what finer tribute to life 
insurance can be found than the initia- 
tion of this governmental protection, as 
well as the aid given military men to 
keep in force their existing private in- 
surance ? 

However, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the opportunities for expand- 
ing the nation’s life insurance coverage 





CHART 2. 
DISTRIBUTION OF 
NET FLOW OF U.S. LIFE INS. FUNDS 
INTO BONDS AND MORTGAGES 
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“conomist, and Corliss L.. Parry, 


necessarily will be uneven in character, 
For example, the establishment of new 
defense industries and the employment 
afforded by new industrial plants has 
brought sales opportunities to many 
fieldmen. But among non-essentia! in- 
dustries, priorities and shortages of ma- 
terials have already begun to exercise 
some dampening of employment —an 
influence that may become increasingly 
significant when the transformation of 
our industrial machine from a_ normal 
to an all-out defense basis is fully ac- 
complished. 

Similarly, sales opportunities can, of 
course, hardly be expected to be uni- 
formly good among all income groups 
of the population. There are various 
reliable data which indicate that the 
wage-earning groups have so far shared 
10°23 high degree in the expanded na- 
tional income, hence might reasonably 
be excellent prospects for life insurance, 
Nevertheless, in many instances the in- 
surance salesman is finding that the 
liquidation of long existing debts or 
goods bought on the instalment basis 
are likewise making a strong claim on 
the wage-earner’s increased earnings. In 
Great Britain, since the outbreak of 
war, sales of Industrial life insurance 
have been much better maintained than 
sales of Ordinary policies, probably re- 
flecting increased employinent among 
Industrial workers and, of course, the 
high level of taxes among prospects for 
Ordinary insurance. 

Sales Arguments Can Be Found in 

“Upping” of Tax Burdens 


The outlook for a greatly increased 
tax load in the United States is a factor 
bound to have growing effect on life 
insurance sales prospects. But the very 
“upping” of tax burdens offers sales 
arguments for the alert underwriter. The 
probability that personal income taxes 
are to be greatly increased directs at- 
to the 


tention, more than ever before, 
facility offered by life insurance for 
building up a potential estate with a 


minimum expenditure of dollars—at the 
very time when accumulating an estate 
by periodic savings out of income has 
become increasingly difficult. Further- 
more, the increase in taxes lends new 
meaning to the worthwhileness of life 
insurance as a means of meeting them. 
Its service in helping provide for estate 
and inheritance taxes is too well recog- 
nized to require discussion here. But 
it may be worth recalling that, under the 
proposed new personal income tax sched- 
ules, many taxpayers will, for the first 
time, be confronted with the fact that 
such income taxes—accrued but not yet 
paid—may constitute so serious a burden 
on their estate as to present a need for 
additional life insurance. 


Cost of Living 


One question affecting sales opportuni- 
ties that cannot be overlooked, both be- 
cause of its direct effect on family in- 
comes and its indirect effect on public 
psychology, is that of living costs. Ow- 
ing mainly to a noticeable rise in the 
retail price of food—though other items 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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An A Trib i 
n Agency Tribute to Andrew J. Davis 
. 
T IS WITH A FEELING of humility with a B. S., an LL.B. and the “Order of 
I that we dedicate this page to a kindly, the Coif”, equivalent to Phi Beta Kappa. 
considerate, soft-spoken, yet vigorously Being a man of intellectual vigor and honest 
competent gentleman, Andrew J. Davis, the with himself as with every one else, he was 
executive Vice-President and a Director, early recognized as a good student and 
responsible, among other things, for the honors flowed to him from the scholastic 
conduct of the legal department of the system. 
Company. After a year of sitting watching his own 
cter Some people may wonder why a life in- shingle Peta the wind, he set out to sell 
new ae Oo. aa wide. Nnaei dawaaes his services to William C. Craige, then 
nent a See eS ee ee General Solicitor of the Provident Life and 
oo. ment, since most folk associate lawyers with Tro Company. He did not make 4 fle 
ny litigation; and life insurance companies ieaeclaies cake” te a aes 
peg pes Se . views to convince Mr. Craige that Andrew 
cise ‘ownage ee ee een J. Davis offered the company a real oppor- 
an Not only is it a binding contract between tunity. He became a junior clerk. His 
gly two parties, it must conform to the insur- abilities were soon manifest, he adieunenil 
- ance laws of “3 — in ~~ rapidly, Ie 1946 Ie: tee ctrelaed aa 
= ay ee a ree eee 4 ; Assistant General Solicitor. Mr. Craige fell 
Options in the life contract, involve the ill. Young Mr. Davis took over the respon- 
a legal department. Agents and insureds, sibilities of the office, succeeding to the 
ini- secking to set up estate agreements, think General Solicitorship on the death of his 
ups up many fantastic plans. It is not the superior. 
_ function of a legal department to say, 
the “You can't do this.” The task is always In a few years he found it necessary to 
red ; ee . work out the plan for the mutualization of 
na- that of doing what the insured wishes, in so he C 3 C ‘ith ‘tal 
bly far as it can be done, legally, and without it k hcg rf a ys ce : 
ce. setting up greater hazards than those he ROCK SO IC eee ust mutes mae Andrew J. Davis 
in- : tion in 1922. This work led him into a 
al seeks to avoid. rennet f hich h itr 
egal mystic maze, from which he emerge , ; 
Ss f In this branch of the work Mr. Davis with another brilliant performance. His - - dy the Philadelphia Metro- 
on has shown himself a master, never impatient, success in this, along with many other evi- politan 2 .MLN./4. 
In always cooperative, and understanding. He dences of consistent good work, led, logic- It has been said that a great institution 
of frequently cuts the knot of cross purposes ally, to his election as Vice-President of the is often the lengthened shadow of a man. 
and suggests a way out which is so astute Company, in January 1923. He then had It may also be said that a Great Insurance 
ie that is is accepted readily. In the writing the title of Vice-President and General Company becomes an entity through the 
ng of the policy, in the servicing of the policy, Counsel. In June 1931 he was elected a combined shadows of the great men, serving 
he in the final settlement, the legal department Director and dropped the title of General it now and formerly influencing it. The 
= is vitally concerned. Counsel in keeping with his enlarged duties character of the officials, coalesces into the 
Andrew J. Davis was born in Pittsburgh, especially in connection with the Company's character of the Company. Because a 
Pa. September 13, 1887. The clarity of his investments. peculiar humanness, a common humbleness, 
thinking was in no wise disturbed by his Mr. Davis is the father of two sons and a high Christian faith, a love of humanity 
smoky start; but he left Pittsburgh for he has a grandson. He is interested in has marked the leadership of the Company, 
Brownsville, Pa., where he graduated from young men. Remembering his own early through the years, it is fitting that we bear 
High School in 1904. He attended the years and struggles, he is especially inter- witness in this page to that highly compe- 
Eastman business college at Poughkeepsie, ested in the progress of the younger em- tent, greatly human, engagingly modest 
N. Y., the Maplewood Institute at Concord- ployees. He seeks for and rewards ability. man, Andrew J. Davis, Vice-President and 
ville, Pa. and the Law School of The Uni- He has a keen interest in boys, especially Director of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
= versity of Pennsylvania, coming out in 1911 the underprivileged. He is Vice-President surance Company of Philadelphia. 
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LIFE INSURANCE and AMERI 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
SINCE 1914 


By Willard A. Thompson 
Assistant Actuary, New York Life 





As the world is now engaged in a war 
which is beginning to have profound 
effects upon many phases of our eco- 
nomic and national life, it seems appro- 
priate for us to pause for a moment and 
and turn our thoughts backword about 
a quarter of a century to the year 1914 
which saw the commencement of “The 


Great War.” A review of that earlier 
World War period with attention focused 
primarily upon the life insurance busi- 
ness, should prove helpful to us today 
as we once again live and do business 
in a world at war. Fortunately, wars 
do come to an end after a time, but 
they may continue to affect our every 
day life in many ways for a generation 
or more after the peace treaty is signed. 
Accordingly, in order to round out the 
picture, we shall review the entire period 
from the year 1914 to the present time 
noting particularly as we go along any 
relationships between the development 
of our business and the continuously 
changing state of our national economy. 


Casualty Toll of First World War 


The World War which began in the 
opening year of the period selected for 
review, continued for four years and was 
an exceedingly costly one. According to 
the official figures, over eight million lives 
were lost, over twenty-one million per- 
sons were wounded and over seven and 
one-half million were prisoners or miss- 
ing. The shipping losses due to mines, 
submarine activities, naval bombardment 
and other causes aggregated thirteen 
million tons, to mention only one aspect 
of the stupendous property destruction 
occasioned by that war. The World War 
raging as our review comes to a close, 
has been described as “the costliest war 
in human history.” In the first year of 
this new war, according to official state- 
ments and reliable estimates, from three 
to five million persons were killed, 
wounded, or unaccounted for and ship- 
ping losses, which later became even 
more severe, amounted to approximately 
three million tons. 

During this period of about twenty- 
five years there was a very serious in- 
fluenza epidemic, world-wide in_ its 
scope, which started in October 1918 
just before the end of the war and con- 
tinued until May of 1919. This epidemic 
took a toll of about 250,000 lives in the 
United States alone during 1918 and was 
much more costly to the life insurance 
companies than the war itself. 

During the period under review there 
were wide variations in business activity 
—years of great prosperity and years of 
severe depression. In the greatest de- 
pression of the period which began late 
in October 1929, the decline in stock 
values during the remainder of that year 


alone amounted to fifteen billion dollars 
and in 1932 it was testified before a 
United States Senate Committee that 
the 1929-1931 stock losses affected twen- 
ty-five million persons and aggregated 
fifty billion dollars. 


Great Variations in Total Realized 
National Income 


There were also great variations during 
this period in the total realized national 
income of the United States. In 1914, the 
first year of the period, the national 
income was about thirty-one billions 
of dollars. It increased each year until 
1920 and during the six year interval 


thereafter rose each year until in 1929 
the maximum for the period, almost 
eighty billion dollars, was attained. After 
a series of declines in the early thirties 
followed by years in which there were 
advances except for a setback in 1938, 
the national income stood at about 
seventy-two billions for the year 1940. 
During this same period the admitted 
assets of United States life insurance 
companies increased from about five 
billion dollars to almost thirty-one billion 
dollars, there being an increase in every 
year without exception. Total insurance 
in force in such companies rose during 
the period from about twenty-one billion 









































































































































































































































more than doubled, the national income dollars to over one hundred and 
for 1920 amounting to sixty-eight billion seventeen billion dollars and_ in- 
dollars. In 1921 it dropped 17% and creases over the total for the pre- 
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Life Insurance Statistics—The Spectator—United States companies, including 


foreign business of such companies. 


The straight lines in the chart connecting the 


statistics of successive years are shown merely to make it easier to follow the trends 
as only the yearly statistics are significant. The new business volume for each year, 
which includes paid-up additions, revivals and increases, has been shown at the 


middle of that year. 


American Business Activity—Index of the Cleveland Trust Co., percentage 


deviations from computed normal. 


Realized National Income—The National Industrial Conference Board—The 
realized national income for each year has been shown at the middle of that year 
and the straight line connecting the mid-year points are not of themselves signifi- 
cant but are shown merely to make it easier to follow the trend. 


vious year occurred in every year ex- 
cept 1932 and 1933. The volume of new 
insurance of such companies increased 
from a little more than three billion 
dollars in 1914 to a maximum of nineteen 
billion dollars in 1929 and an advance 
was made in every year of this period 
with the single exception of the year 
1921. Then ensued a number of years 
in which decreases in production were 
more frequent than increases. During 
the last three years of the period the 
annual volume of new business was 
fairly stable at close to twelve and one- 
half billion dollars but the year 1940 
did exhibit a rising tendency which ap- 
pears to be accelerating in 1941. 

The purpose of this article, as pre- 
viously suggested, is to briefly relate the 
development of our business to the 
changing economic conditions prevailing 
during the period from 1914 up to the 
present time. The picture will neces- 
sarily be an incomplete one, but it is 
hoped that it may be suggestive, at 
least in a general way, of the perform- 
ance of the life insurance business in 
the United States in times of depression 
as well as prosperity during the period 
of approximately a quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914. 

From the standpoint of business activ- 
ity, the period naturally divides itself 
into a number of rather well defined 
intervals and it will be convenient to 
use them as a framework for this dis- 
cussion. 

The accompanying chart gives a 
graphic running account of the many 
ups and downs in business activity, the 
constantly changing national income and 
the course of the life insurance busi- 
ness during the period which has been 
selected for purposes of review. In our 
discussion we will put our major em- 
phasis on those intervals of the period 
which appear to be most significant from 
the standpoint of life insurance, The 
other intervals we will develop more 
sketchily leaving the chart to tell a large 
part of the story. 


The War Depression 


A depression of rather short duration 
began in 1914 a few months before the 
war started. It reached its worst to- 
wards the end of the year when business 
activity was 14% below normal, The 
recovery was very rapid and the depres- 
sion had given place to an era of wat 
prosperity by about the middle of 1915. 
The interval of this depression is $0 
short that it is rather difficult to ob- 
serve its effects upon the business 0 
life insurance. The admitted assets 0 
the life insurance companies and theif 
total insurance in force showed what 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Life Insurance and Business Activity 
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appears to be about a normal increase 
during the year 1914 and the new busi- 
ness volume was about the same as for 
the preceding year. 

The Era of War Prosperity 


The demands which the war was mak- 
ing upon industry caused the level of 
business activity to shoot rapidly up- 
wards from normal at about the middle 
of 1915 to about 13% above normal at 
the end of the year. The year 1915 thus 
witnessed a remarkable recovery—from 


about 14% below to about 13% above 
normal business activity. While life in- 
surance also recorded worthwhile ad- 


vances, the really substantial gains were 
not yet apparent. a 
The high standing of business activity 
reached in 1915 was well maintained 
throughout 1916; in fact there was in 
ceneral a slight increasing tendency. 
For a little more than the first half 
of 1917, the favorable business situation 
continued without much change. Then 
there was a sharp decline to about 6% 
above normal at the end of the year. 
Life insurance results in these two years 
of good business were remarkably fine. 
The volume of new life insurance which 
was $3,600,000,000 for 1915 increased by 
17% in 1916 and a further 16% in 1917. 
Life insurance assets which aggregated 


$5.200,000,000 at the end of 1915 rose 
about 7% during both 1916 and 1917. 
Total life insurance in force which 


amounted to $22,800,000,000 at the end 
of 1915 advanced 8% in 1916 and 10% 
in 1917. The accomplishments of these 
two years, particularly the very sub- 
stantial increase in the new business 
production, show unmistakably the ef- 
fects of the rapid business expansion 
occasioned by the war coupled with an 
increasing appreciation of the need for 
life insurance. 

The level of business activity reversed 
its downward trend very early in 1918 
and rose to 11% above normal before 
again taking a drop which brought it 
to the normal position early in 1919. 
Life insurance assets advanced about 
9% during the year 1918, new business 
increased by 5% and total insurance in 
force by 10%. 

In appraising the fine results achieved 
in these war years, let no one suppose 
that the life underwriter had no ob- 
stacles to overcome. While he found 
expanding business operations and the 
resultant increased flow of money a 
very helpful factor, he nonetheless had 
to face a curtailment of his market 
among the younger men who were enter- 
ing service in the Army and Navy. He 
had the obstacle of war clauses to over- 
come. He took time to look around for 
other corners of his market to which 
he had given rather meager attention 
before and the results of his efforts 
speak for themselves. 


Influenza Epidemic 


As stated earlier, the influenza epi- 
demic began in October 1918 and the 
deaths during the remainder of that year 
amounted to about 250,000 in the United 
States alone. The epidemic continued 
until May of the following year, and 
during its entire duration the deaths 
in America probably totalled somewhere 
between 450,000 and 600,000. Young and 
vigorous people were the victims to even 
a greater degree than others and this 
fact in the years following the epidemic 
was to bring home more strikingly than 
anything previously had the need of life 
insurance protection. This result of the 
epidemic will be particularly evident in 
the volume of new life insurance writ- 
ten in the years 1919 and 1920. 

Though the year 1919 was a rather 
mixed year for business, it was a year 
of spectacular gains for new life in- 
and total insurance in force. 
volume of new business increased 
and total insurance in force by 


surance 
The 
62% 


about 20% but admitted assets, partly 
no doubt as a reflection of the large 
death benefit payments incurred as a 
result of the influenza epidemic advanced 
by a little less than 5%. Actually death 
benefit payments, which at no time dur- 
ing the preceding years of the period 
being studied had been as great as 265 
million dollars in any one year, were 
about 370 million dollars in 1918 and 355 
million dollars in 1919. As a result of 
the epidemic nearly all of the participat- 
ing companies reduced their dividend 
scales and some, for a short time, did 
not declare any dividends. Subsequent- 
ly, of course, dividend scales were re- 
stored and further than this, were gen- 
erally increased. 
Great Progress in Field of 
Life Insurance 


The primary post war depression set 
in during 1920 and business was on the 


down grade throughout most of the 
year. Considering the year as a whole, 
activity averaged close to normal, At 


the end of the year the low point—l17% 
below normal—for the period up to this 
time was reached. Though business was 
in a very disturbed condition, the strong 
upward trend of the prior year continued 
in life insurance and outstanding ad- 
vances were made. New life insurance 
increased by 21%, total insurance in 
force by 18% and admitted assets by 8%. 

One interesting feature of the years 
which we have just been considering 
is the rapid progress made in the field 
of Group insurance. The first Group 
insurance policies were issued in 1912 
and this new form of protection was 
only getting nicely under way in 1914 
when our review begins. Very fast 
strides were made and by the end of 
1920 over $1,600,000,000 of life insurance 
on the Group plan was in force. 

Disability benefits which came into 
fairly general use shortly before the 
year in which our review commences and 
double indemnity benefits which were a 
little later in being used by the com- 
panies generally, undoubtedly contributed 
to the popularity of life insurance. 


Nations At War Again; 
Parallel Situations 


This World War period and the years 
immediately following should be _ of 
especial interest at the present time 
when the world is again involved in 
war. Doubtless all the factors in the 
present situation are not the same as in 
the war of 1914 but a great expansion in 
industrial activity is going on now as 
it was then to provide the weapons of 
war and as a result, more money is now 
in circulation than for several years 
past. The United States Government, 
now as then, is placing life insurance on 
members of its armed forces though 
not so much publicity is being given to 
it as in the earlier war. Also the catas- 
trophic struggle now going on will in- 
evitably again forcibly impress on the 
minds of the people the necessity for 
insurance protection against life’s un- 
certainty, though, of course, due to the 
cumulative effect of the efforts of life 
underwriters in past years, the general 
public is now much more aware of the 
need of such protection than it was in 
1914. Whether there will be a recur- 
rence of influenza of epidemic propor- 
tions during or following the present 
war, no one of course knows and every- 
one will sincerely hope that the world 
may be spared such a scourge. In view- 
ing the future in the light of the war 
of 1914, however, we should not lose 
sight of the very great effect which the 
1918 influenza epidemic had upon our 
business. 

There were splendid life insurance 
achievements in the 1914 war period and 
the years following, and certain aspects 
of the present situation suggest the pos- 
sibility of a very great expansion in life 
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insurance in the years now immediately 
ahead. In forming any conclusion, how- 
ever, due allowance must be made for 
the effect of prices which are now rising 
rather rapidly and any controls which 
may be exercised to curb the rise. Also 
consideration must be given to the effect 
of the very high taxes which are cer- 
tain to be imposed as well as to any 
measures which may be taken to reduce 
purchasing power by other means. 


The Primary Post War Depression 


This depression, as already stated, 
commenced during 1920. The year 1921 
was a very bleak one for business which 
at the lowest point was about 27% below 
normal and never was better than 20% 
below. Considering the great gains made 
in new business in the two preceding 
years—a 62% rise in 1919 and a further 
increase of 21% in 1920—the volume of 
new life insurance for 1921 was a very 


fine accomplishment in this year of 
severe depression. True, the volume 
was 14% lower than for 1920 but it 


amounted to almost nine billion dollars 
which was greater than the amount of 
new business for any previous year ex- 
cept 1920 and was nearly half a billion 
dollars in excess of the production for 
the year 1919, the biggest year prior to 
1920. Both admitted assets and insur- 
ance in force increased by about 8%. 


During the year 1922 there was a rapid 
recovery in business activity but during 
most of the year business was below 
normal so that on the whole it was a 
subnormal year. New life insurance was 
12% greater than in 1921 so that the 
volume for 1922 was nine and three- 
quarter billion dollars and most of the 
1921 drop was regained. The admitted 
assets and total insurance in force each 
rose more than 9% over the previous 
year’s standing. 

The primary post war depression was 
over by the beginning of 1923 and busi- 
ness for that year was good—about 12% 
above normal activity on the average. 
The year 1924 on the other hand was a 
rather indifferent one from the stand- 
point of business. Life insurance made 
impressive gains in these two years. New 
business volume increased 23% in the 
favorable business year of 1923 and a 
further 9% in the mediocre year of 1924; 
total insurance in force advanced by 
about 13% and 12% in the two years. 
Admitted assets rose by about 9% in 
1923, and 10% in 1924. 


The “New Era Prosperity” 


This period, to which so many people 
looked wistfully back as the great de- 
pression was finding lower and lower 
levels, started in late 1924 and continued 
until the latter part of 1927. After only 
a very brief interval of below normal 
business, it was followed by good times 
and the stock market boom preceding 
the 1929 crash. 

The years 1925 and 1926 were quite 
similar business years. They were both 


favorable and activity in each of the 
averaged about 8% above normal, The 
year 1927, also an above normal a 
was not as good from a business stand’ 
point as 1925 or 1926. 

Though 1925 and 1926 were almost 
equally good business years, the former 
showed a much better ratio of increase 
in new business volume, 17% as com: 
pared with 6% for 1926. The year 1927 
showed only a 4% increase. In the three 
years both total insurance in force an¢ 
admitted assets showed substantial rates 
of increase which varied only between 
9% and 12%. At the end of 1927 the 
total admitted assets aggregated more 
than fourteen billion dollars and the 
total amount of life insurance in force 
was in excess of eighty-seven billion 
dollars. The volume of new business jn 
1927 was over seventeen billion dollars 
1928 and 1929—The Bull Market Boom 

This two ‘year period was character. 
ized by a sharp rise in business activity 
which continued through the first year 
and a half and a much steeper drop 
which started shortly before the crash 
in stock prices in October 1929, The 
great depression was about to begin. 
New life insurance increased 9% in 1928 
over the preceding year but only 3% 
in 1929, The volume of new business 
for the year 1929 was over nineteen 





billion dollars and was at the high point 
for the entire period. Total life in- 
surance in force rose about 9% and 8%, 
respectively. The admitted assets went 
up about 11% in 1928 and 9% in 1929, 
Except for the rather moderate increase 
in new life insurance in 1929, these were 
fairly substantial gains in years of good 
business. The following years of busi- 
ness gloom were to demonstrate the 
staying power of life insurance under 
trying conditions. 

1930 to 1938—The Secondary Post 

War Depression 

The descent into the great depression 
had begun in 1929. All the following 
years up to the end of 1940 were years 
in which the average level of business 
activity was below normal. 

Business activity toboganned during 
1930, 1931 and 1932, with only a few 
rather brief rallies, to 50% of normal 
in the middle of 1932. This was the 
lowest point in business activity during 
the entire period we are considering. 
Furthermore, the chart “American Busi- 
ness Activity Since 1790” prepared by 
the Cleveland Trust Co. never at any 
other time has low points even remotely 
comparable with those experienced dur- 
ing this depression. The years 1933 and 
1934 featured spectacular recoveries 
which looked very promising but were 
short lived. 

The volume of new business for 1930 
was lower than for 1929, this being the 
first setback in the continuous advance 
since 1921 but in this year of rapidly 
falling business, the drop in new life 
insurance was only a little over 1%. 
Admitted assets rose by 8% and total 
life insurance in force increased by al- 
most five billion dollars representing 4 
5% increase over the preceding year. 
This was an unusually fine showing con- 
sidering the paralysis which had over- 
taken business. 

New life insurance was 9% less in 
1931 than in the preceding year. Total 
insurance in force increased by 1% and 
admitted assets rose by almost 7%. In 
1932, the worst yeat of the depression, 
new life insurance dropped by a further 
16% and total life insurance in force 
fell off by about 5%, this being the first 
time there had been a decrease in this 
item during the period selected for re- 
view. Admitted assets, however, in- 
creased by 3%. 

The volume of new business for the 
year 1933 was $13,800,000,000, a decline 
of only 5% from the preceding year. 
Total life insurance in force also droppe 
5%. Admitted assets rose above the 
1932 total by less than 1%, the nearest 
approach to a stationary condition dur- 
ing the entire period. New life insut- 
ance for 1934 aggregated $14,300,000,000, 
a half a billion dollar increase over 1933. 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Current Objections And How 


Agents Meet Them 


The Gold Book has asked a number of successful insurance men living 
in various parts of the country to tell of the objections they most frequently 


face nowadays and what are their replies. Of course, the principal objection 


is fear of inflation. 


Many men and women who would customarily be con- 


vinced that they should have insurance have what is called “dollar fidgets.” 


They are afraid proceeds from their insurance when paid will not have the 


purchasing power of dollars they put in. 


Here are the objections which have been sent to The Gold Book, together 


with the answers of the insurance men: 


I do not want to buy any insur- 
ance at this time because I am afraid 
of inflation. 


H. G. Henderson, Assistant Manager, 
Eubank Agency, Prudential 
New York City 


| know a rather successful agent who, 


when a objects to the pur- 


chase of life insurance because he feels 


prospect 


that we are entering a period of infla- 
tion, always uses this answer to over- 
come such an objection: 

“What you say on the subject of infla- 
tion is perfectly possible, but have you 
ever considered that if this policy should 
become a claim the next few 
years the increase in capital assets, re- 
sulting from the payment of the claim, 
would be much greater than would be 
the case in any other form of invest- 
ment for a like outlay ?” 

“On the other hand, should you live 
for many years it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the period of inflation that 
presently concerns you will be over. In 
such case, your beneficiary will receive, 
in payment of this claim, dollars with a 
higher purchasing power. Furthermore, 
you may have paid a number of pre- 
miums throughout the term of the policy 
with so-called ‘cheap dollars.’ Also, 
should the policy become a claim dur- 
ing an inflated period, your beneficiary 
would be in a much stronger position 
with this form of security than would 
be the case in many other types of in- 
vestment (a maturing bond, for in- 
stance) because under the life insurance 
contract your beneficiary would not be 
required to accept the payment of the 
claim at such a time, but might elect to 
leave the proceeds with the company 
at a guaranteed interest rate until the 
purchasing power of the dollar had 
more nearly reached normal.” 


within 


J. W. Shoul, Mutual Life, Newburyport, 
Mass. 


When an objection to taking out in- 
surance arises because of fear of infla- 
tion it recalls the answer to a question 
which a friend of mine asked a Rabbi 
in reference to his beard. He wanted 
to know, What do you do with it at 
night?” The Rabbi had never thought 


Underwood & Underwood 
H. G. HENDERSON 
of his long beard before, but when he 
tried to figure out exactly what he did 
with it he was so nonplussed that the 
thought kept him awake until morning. 
The beard did not fit well on the out- 
side of the bed cover and when it was 
put under the cover it became entangled 
in his hands. This led the Rabbi to 
exclaim: 

“Here I have lived to be 65 and this 
thing has never bothered me_ before. 
Now I can’t sleep because of thinking 
about my beard.” 

When my friend, Marvin R. Robbins, 
of the Mutual Life at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., heard this story he was so im- 
pressed that he is using it. He wrote 
me that inflation is a bugaboo to busi- 
ness men just as the hobgoblins are 
bugaboos to children. Robbins says that 
anything we do not understand may 
assume outlandish proportions. He 
writes me: “We could leave inflation 
out of the picture and begin to worry 
about money. What is money anyway ? 
As long as we are satisfied with money 
it seems that we should be satisfied with 
how money will act under conditions 
which we have set up in this country.” 


J. T. Comer, Jefferson Standard, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Inflation is an elastic word. You sure- 
ly do not think of it in terms of “print- 
ing press money,” which was current in 
Germany following its collapse after the 
first World War, or in Russia following 
the downfall of the Czar. In those days 
a bushel basket of marks or of rubles 
was worth only a few cents. We are in 
a deflation, not in an inflation. Our 
price level is fairly stationary; our na- 
tional debt nowhere near our national 
income; our national assets are tre- 
mendous. 

But, no matter what we call the de- 
flation, this insurance plan’ still meets 
your needs because it will be temporary 
at best and the country will ride it out 
just as it has in other cycles. 

Admitting that there will be some 
form of inflation, in what other way 
could you invest your money and do 
so well? Bonds are based on a fixed 
dollar value. Stocks go up and down. 
Even if they go up, profits will be at 
dollar values. Real estate of farms may 
prove a frozen asset which would not 
enable you to realize much in dollars 
inflated or otherwise. 

True, the insurance plan is based on 
dollar value, and the value of the dollar 
can’t be forecasted, but nothing will 
prove more valuable in a personal emer- 
gency. The insurance contract is an 
established, immutable fact; it is guar- 
anteed; can’t be changed except by you, 
irrespective of depressions, inflations or 
any other economic crisis. 


Louis E. Orcutt, Provident Mutual Life, 
Clancy D. Connell Agency, New York 


Any number of dollars, no matter 
what they are worth, will be worth 
more than no dollars at all. 


But what if I can’t afford to main- 
tain this policy next year or the fol- 
lowing year? 


Diederich H. Ward, Union Central, 
New York 


A life insurance contract is designed 
to solve that very problem. If you 
should find your income curtailed next 
year and you could not pay the full 
premium of $359.40. ($10,000, 20 Payment 
Life, Age 35), you can keep the con- 
tract in full swing by paying only $102 
in cash and having the balance apply as 
a loan against the policy. Similarly, 
with a very small outlay, the plan could 
be kept alive for several years with 
small payments 


I can’t see myself making any long- 
term commitments. 


Diederich H. Ward 


Isn’t the responsibility of supporting 
a family in brief a “long term commit- 
ment,” and isn’t part of that commit- 
ment the providing for them in the 


What are the objections to buying insurance ep. | 
countered by agents nowadays? And how dy 
they meet these objections and overcome them? 


Family Answers Objections 


‘OBJECTS — 


“I must put all my 
available money into 
my business.” 


ANSWERS 


“Aren’t WE your 
most important 
business?” 


Above handling of a current objection was 
printed in Prudential Weekly Record. 


event of your premature death? There 
is no substitute for life insurance to 
meet this responsibility. Don’t over- 7 
look the fact that while you might have | 
to face a reduced income, if you live, 7 
your family must face it if you die. 


My income might drop substan 
tially next year if defense work | 
doesn’t continue. 


Diederich H. Ward 


It is because the income coming into 
the family may be sharply reduced, !! / 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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PURCHASE OF INSURANCE 
IS CURB ON INFLATION 


In the last World War workmen in 
steel mills were getting such a high in- 
come that they went on what has been 
called “a silk shirt spree.” Together 
with day laborers generally they in- 
dulged in luxury buying, spending all 
they received. Expensive cars, stock of 
merchandising in stores, and all other 
commodities quickly disappeared, were 
replaced at much higher prices, and soon 
the country was in the midst of an 
inflation. 

At the present time there are many 
influences in force to prevent soaring 
prices. Ways and means are being 
found for withdrawing purchasing power 
from the market so that there is a 
balance between money to be spent and 
goods to be bought. 

In this country the most important 
action has been taken by Federal Re- 
serve Board in its action to end “easy 
credit” for U. S. instalment buyers. Con- 
sumer credits in U.S.A. during July hit 
an all time high of nine billions of 
dollars. As a result there are a large 
number of consumers’ products, ranging 
from automobiles to toilet fixtures, 
where, under instalment contracts, there 
can from now on be no purchases made 
unless there are down payments run- 
ning from 15% to 33%% of the pur- 
chase price. Furthermore, there is a 
time limit of 18 months. The days of 
$1 down and $1 a week, and similar 
small payments, are over in the instal- 
ment business for the period of the war. 
It is also true that many industries 
which were turning out articles for pub- 
lic consumption are now exclusively de- 
voted to manufacturing articles of de- 
fense. 


Famous British Economist Forms 
“Blocked Deposits” 

In England the outstanding sugges- 
tion for putting a crimp into inflation 
caused by a rush for consumers’ goods 
is the suggestion made by John May- 
nard Keynes, world’s outstanding econo- 
mist, in his book (published in 1940), 
“How to Pay for the War,” that a pro- 
portion of each man’s earnings should 
be diverted—that is, withdrawn from 
immediate consumption and only made 
available as a right to consume after 
the war. This has been popularly given 
the designation of “blocked deposits.” 
Mr. Keynes says: 

“A suitable proportion of each man’s 
earnings must take the form of de- 
ferred pay. With this general principle 
established, the practical difficulties of 
our task begin. * * * If we were to apply 
the principle in the crudest possible way 
by deferring, let us say, a level of 20% 
of all of our income remaining after 
payment of pre-war taxes, it would still 
be much better than the alternative of 
inflation.” 

Life Insurance Purchasers 

In view of all the suggestions which 
are being made for compulsory savings, 
either by cutting down on purchasing 
power, or making buying more difficult, 
or by some such deferred savings plan 
as Mr. Keynes’ “blocked deposits,” it is 
important to note that life insurance 
buying fits into the picture as an auto- 
matic annual expenditure which is a 
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curb on inflation as well as a boon to 


the nation. And it is voluntary; not 
compulsory. Life insurance removes from 
the market of product consumption tre- 
mendous sums of money which become 
a reservoir of assets used in building up 
the nation, helping its industries and 
railroads to operate more effectively and 
keeping farms at high standard. It pro- 
vides a back log for maintenance of the 
home and for keeping the family intact 
as well as aiding in its support. 


John A. Stevenson’s Views 


Just what the great influx of savings 
through voluntary life insurance buying 





means was well put by John A. Steven- 
son, president Penn Mutual, in a talk 
he made to the company’s general agents 
in White Sulphur Springs some months 
ago when he said: 

“Individual responsibility must become 
an active force if our form of govern- 
ment and the institutions founded on 
free enterprise are to survive. Individual 
responsibility in this crisis includes the 
obligation of the skilled worker who is 
receiving very high wages to lay some- 
thing aside for a future time. In this 
respect, life insurance and its field or- 
ganization, is in a position to render 
important national service because of 
the long range viewpoint of the business. 
{t is not an exaggeration to say that life 
underwriters of this country can serve 
as no other group in the situation faced 
during these critical times as they are 
accustomed to looking at events in terms 
of the future rather than the present.” 

In further outlining the question of 
the position of life insurance and the 
national defense Mr. Stevenson said that 
the purchase of life insurance has a 
three-fold bearing on the problems as- 
sociated with the defense program. 
They were these: 

1. Life insurance reduces the demand 
for consumer goods, thus carrying out 
the aim of the tax program designed to 
prevent inflation. 

2. It provides a type of savings and 
investment that people are not likely to 
give up in favor of immediate desires. 

3. It provides an indirect way of 
financing defense work through pur- 
chases which companies are enabled to 
make in securities of the government 
and defense industies. 


Value of Security 


“It took disease epidemics to make us 
realize the qualities of Pasteur and a 


Standard & Poor's Corp. Sees No 
Danger Ahead for Insurance 


Standard & Poor’s Corp., New York, 
whose publications and views on eco- 
nomics, investment and industrial sub- 
jects are held in high repute through- 


out the business and banking world, is 
of the opinion that while wars almost 
invariably breed inflation this country 
will probably avoid the more dangerous 
forms of inflation during the life of the 
present war effort. In a survey made 
on the subject it discusses among other 
things the policyholder of life insur- 
ance. Reviewing the insurance picture 
in broad terms it concludes that the 
fear of inflation does not now justify 
any basic change in individual policies 
with respect to insurance. Its view- 
point of the position of insurance poli- 
cyholders and beneficiaries because of 
inflationary trends follows: 

The investor in life insurance buys a 


call on dollars at some future date. 
These dollars are collected by himself 
or his beneficiaries from a company 





which meanwhile has been investing his 
premium payments in real estate, mort- 
gages, bonds and loans to other policy- 
holders. 

Whether an insurance policyholder (or 
his beneficiaries) collects dollars of a 
different purchasing power value than the 
dollars originally received as insurance 
premiums is no concern of the insurance 
company. It is a vital concern of the 
policyholder, however. 

We are not, of course, giving any 
serious consideration to the possibility 
of a complete inflation process which 
wholly destroys the value of money, 
as happened in Germany and Austria 
in 1923. In that event, the savings bank 
depositor, bond or mortgage holder, and 
insurance beneficiary would lose every- 
thing. Even a radical post-war infla- 
tion similar to that which culminated 
in 1920 would hurt the insurance policy- 
holder or his beneficiary only to the 
extent that the policy is paid off and 

(Continued on Page 38) 





war to make us realize the greatness of 
Lincoln,” continued Mr. Stevenson, “} 
takes darkness to make us realize the 
value of a lamp, and fog to make ys 
realize the value of a compass. It took 
the depression years to make us realize 
the value of security, and I think the 
threat to our form of government js 
bringing us to a realization of individual 
responsibility if the institutions founded 
on free enterprise are to survive, 

“Among these institutions is life jn- 
surance as it exists in our country to- 
day. If then— 


“1, On our part, some of our 
present difficulties bring a realiza- 
tion of what can be done to im- 
prove the service of life insurance 
to the public, and 


“2. On the part of the public, pres- 
ent difficulties bring a realization of 
individual responsibility in providing 
future financial security if we want 
to follow the democratic principle of 
voluntary cooperation rather than 
the totalitarian principle of regimen- 
tation— 

“Then it seems to be that these two 
forces working together are bound to 
result in a bright future for our busi- 
ness.” 


Keynes Recognition of Importance of 
Ownership in Insurance Policies 


In discussing operation of “blocked | 


deposits” or deferred pay of the British 
people under his plan, John Maynard 
Keynes recognized the essential im- 
portance of life insurance ownership in 
a chapter on the circumstances under 
which there could be a release of de- 
ferred pay. In chapter covering that 
subject he said: 

“In the first place there are certain 
definite commitments to save entered 
into before the war which a man might 
reasonably be allowed to meet out of 
his blocked deposit such as instalments 
due to a building society, premiums due 
to a life assurance office, hire purchase 
commitments and perhaps bank loans. 


“In the second place a man might be 
allowed to apply his deferred pay to the 
purchase of new life insurance or an 
Endowment policy. Schemes to encout- 
age this might be prepared by the life 
offices in lines adapted to the special 
circumstances. 


“In the third place, since these de- 
posits are a man’s own property in- 
tended to increase his sense of security 
and as a reserve against his family and 
personal emergencies he should be al- 
lowed to use his deposit in any case ap- 
proved by his friendly society (insut- 
ance) or in the case of the P. O. Sav- 
ings Bank, by a local committee, as for 
example, to meet illness, unemployment 
or special family expenses. 

“In general, however, the deposits 
are not intended to be used until after 
the war when they would be released 
by a series of instalments at dates, not 
unduly delayed, to be fixed by the Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, they should not 
reckon in calculations arising out of the 
Means Test or eligibility for old age 
pensions or the capital levy to be pro- 
posed below or the like.” 
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CHESTER A. 


In these days of world stress we, as 
\merican citizens, cannot appreciate too 
much the fact that we live under a dem- 
ocratic form of government, with a Con- 
guarantees inde- 
pendence than exists under most other 
outstanding forms of government. Inde- 
pendence may be defined in the broader 
sense as the power to direct one’s own 
without interference. Indepen- 
the economic sense may be 
regarded as a sufficiency of means for 
a livelihood or a competency. The for- 
mer definition really is a synonym for 
freedom as it is guaranteed the indi- 
vidual by our Constitution. The latter 
is an economic type of definition be- 
cause it has to do with man’s methods 
of making a living. It is in the eco- 
nomic field that life insurance plays its 
part in bringing independence to the 
lives of American citizens. 


stitution which more 


affairs 


dence in 


The Desire for Financial Independence 

One of the foremost desires of every 
individual is the attainment of financial 
independence. Since few persons start 
their lives with sufficient money or 
property to make themselves financially 
independent the primary objective of 
most individuals is an income sufficient 
for current expenses and, in case of 
premature death, continuance of an in- 
come to their dependents. Less im- 
portant objectives include an income for 
old age, education of children, the pay- 
ment of mortgage and other debts in 
the event of death, and the establish- 
ment of a fund for emergency purposes. 

Before explaining how life insurance 
can be of service in the attainment of 
these objectives it will help to enumerate 
the difficulties which the average indi- 
vidual encounters in attaining financial 
independence. 


Difficulties Encountered in Attaining 
Financial Independence 

In the attainment of financial inde- 
pendence the average individual is con- 
fronted with a number of problems. If 
he is to be successful he must have a 
good job, possess good health and be 
willing to work hard in order to pro- 
duce the necessary income. However, 
even if he meets these requirements he 
is faced with numerous uncertainties 
regarding the future. He may lose what 
money or property he accumulates 
through fire, theft, earthquake and simi- 
lar hazards. He may be unable to hold 
his job because of his inability to do 
his work properly or because of tech- 
nological changes in the industry. He 
may have to reimburse others for loss 
or damage caused by his negligent acts. 
He may become physically unable to 
work or his productive period of life 
may be cut short by death. Finally, if 
he lives until retirement he may not 


_ Independence 
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Through Life 


Insurance 


By Chester A. Kline 


Assistant Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of University 


have an adequate income for the last 
years of his life. 
The Protective Function of Life 
Insurance 


Premature death and permanent and 
total disability are the most important 
risks which confront the average indi- 
vidual. Potential earnings usually con- 
stitute man’s greatest asset; and if these 
should be wiped out through death or 
disability the loss would far overshadow 
any other which might occur. These 
risks, therefore, should receive the 
greatest attention; and it is in this con- 
nection that life insurance can be of 
the greatest service. 

The primary function of life insurance 
is the death protection which it affords. 
An individual may take any of the 
usual policies and feel assured that upon 


Teachers of Insurance 


his death the life insurance company 
will pay the face value, either in a lump 
sum or according to the instalment op- 
tion selected. 

In this manner the insured replaces 
uncertainty with certainty. For a given 
small periodic premium payment he re- 
ceives in return the assurance that his 
death will not cause a monetary loss to 
his dependents. From the company’s 
standpoint certainty is achieved through 
the combination of the risks of many 
individuals. If the company were to 
insure a single life it would be merely 
a gamble because the individual must 
either die or survive; and the company 
would have no way of telling which 
would happen. However, if the com- 
pany insures a sufficiently large number 
of persons it will be able to tell from 
past experience just how many will die 


Freedom Is Made of Simple Stuff 


By Hazel Parker, Louisville Courier-Journal 


A newspaper literary sensation was made recently by Hazel Parker of the editorial 
staff of the Lomsville Courier-Journal when that paper published as its chief editorial 


an article she had written on freedom. 


A graduate of Berea College in Kentucky (a 


mountain school) who had taken a one-year course in Columbia School of Journalism, 
Miss Parker joined the editorial staff of the Courier-Journal and a few weeks later 
stunned the staff by writing a brilliant piece on freedom which the paper ran as tts leading 
editorial, Since then it has been widely copied. Thousands of writers have covered this 
subject, but Miss Parker approached it from a fresh angle and did so powerfully and 


simply. The editorial follows: 


From the archives of broken peace we are bringing out old words and dusting 


them off for use again as shining lanterns to lead us through the darkness of 


another war. 


Words like freedom, justice and truth—all of them 


freedom. 


sentence. 
point to it. 





hard to define, none of them used more frequently than 


You cannot say what freedom is, perhaps, in a single 
It is not necessary to define it. 


It is enough to 


Freedom is a man lifting a gate latch at dusk and 
sitting for a while on the porch, smoking his pipe, before 
he goes to bed. 

It is the violence of an argument outside an election 
poll; it is the righteous anger of the pulpits. 

It is the warm laughter of a girl on a park bench. 

It is the rush of a train over the continent and the 
unafraid faces of people looking out the windows. 

It is all the howdys in the world, and all the hellos. 

It is Westbrook Pegler telling Roosevelt how to 


raise his children; it is Roosevelt letting them raise them- 


selves. 


Hazel Parker 


It is Lindbergh’s appeasing voice raised above a 


thousand hisses. 


It is Dorothy Thompson asking for war; it is General Hugh S. Johnson asking 


her to keep quiet. 


It is you trying to remember the words to The Star-Spangled Banner. 
It is the sea breaking on wide sands somewhere and the shoulders of a moun- 


tain supporting the sky. 


It is the air you fill your lungs with and the dirt that is your garden. 


It is a man cursing all cops. 


It is the absence of apprehension at the sound of approaching footsteps outside 


your closed door. 


It is your hot resentment of intrigue, the tilt of your chin and the tightening 


of your lips sometimes. 


It is all the things you do and want to keep on doing. 
It is all the things you feel and cannot help feeling. 


Freedom—it is you. 


each year at each age; and hence, it 
can provide beforehand for the pay- 
ments which it will have to make. 
The Savings Function of Life Insurance 

If the individual wishes he may buy 
his life insurance under the Term plan, 
If he does, however, he will find that 
his insurance premiums will ‘increase as 
he grows older and in the later years 
of his life the cost will be prohibitive, 
This increase in cost is due to the 
greater risk of death as a person grows 
older. In order to avoid this increasing 
cost the individual may do what most 
insured persons do—purchase his insur- 
ance under the annual level premium 
plan. There are a number of such plans 
from which he may select, the most 
common being the policy which runs 
for the whole of life—that is, which 
pays upon death regardless of when it 
occurs. Under this plan the company 
charges a premium which is higher than 
the charge for the same amount of Term 
insurance in the early years. Part of 
the annual level premium goes into a 
savings fund and the remainder is used 
each year to purchase enough Term in- 
surance to make up the difference be- 
tween the savings fund and the face of 
the policy. Each year the company 
allows interest on the fund, and each 
year the fund increases. It belongs to 
the insured and he may withdraw it 
under the terms stipulated in the policy. 

Life insurance companies have found 
that the annual level premium plan is 
the only practical method of selling life 
insurance. Under the Term plan, where 
the premium increases from year to 
year, the premium becomes so _ burden- 
some in later years of life that many 
policyholders, particularly the healthy 
ones, withdraw rather than continue to 
pay the greatly increased rates. From 
the insured’s standpoint, the level pre- 
mium policy has an appeal not only be- 
cause of the level premium rate but be- 
cause of the many advantages of the 
savings fund which accompany such a 
policy. The plan affords the insured a 
method of saving which is semi-com- 
pulsory in nature. It allows him to 
select the amount which he can save 
most conveniently. It furnishes a safe 
and profitable investment. There is no 
fluctuation in its value. The law pro- 
vides a measure of protection against 
the claims of the insured’s creditors; 
and preference is given under some of 
the Federal and State tax laws. In gen- 
eral, the life insurance investment pos- 
sesses to a very high degree all the 
attributes of an ideal investment. 
Total and Permanent Disability Function 

of Life Insurance 

Total and permanent disability is 
usually a worse disaster, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, than actual death. A 
person so disabled is not only unable to 
produce an income but he continues to 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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LIFE ENDOWMENT TERM ANNUITIES ACCIDENT HEALTH HOSPITAL EXPENSE SALARY ALLOTMENT 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
OVER A BILLION INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In our full line 1s 
just the plan your prospect needs 


In good times or bad, life insurance is essential, but when money circulates and wheels 
turn, the capacity to own it is greater. Today presents golden opportunity for the 
agent or broker who can recognize a need and present the contract that will satisfy it. 
Somewhere in our full line is just the right plan for your prospect. Our organization 


is trained to help you find it. 
FOR INSTANCE 


Is prospect building or buying 
a home? Family income plan 
with special settlement is ideal 
coverage for the gradually re- 
ducing mortgage. Building 
activity has created a wide 
field for this plan. 


Is prospect a key man? Con- 
vertible to 65 will cover his 
value to the business for as 
long as the business is likely 
to need coverage. This is a 
low cost, long term plan with 
conversion privilege up to age 
65. 


Are prospect's current earn 
ings relatively high? Retire- 
ment income plans maturing 
at ages 50 to 70 furnish pro- 
tection now and conserve sur’ 
plus for days when it should 
be worth more. 


We shall be glad to tell you about these forms—about our “success contract” (F.M.) 
for young men on the way up—and about many others. The best way to become fam- 


iliar with them is to bring in the data on your prospects’ situations and let us work 








out with you the best solution. 


80 John Street 
New York 
WHitehall 3-6767 


GROUP LIFE WHOLESALE ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency 


225 Broadway 
New York 
REctor 2-6633 


PENSIONS 


Philip B. Holmes Agency 


100 East 42nd Street 
New York 
LExington 2-0034 


Russell E. Larkin Agency 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE 


CREDITORS 
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CAME TO NEW YORK A STRANGE 
BUT DID NOT REMAIN ONE LONG 


By Clarence Axman 


Although Julius Eisendrath, now gen- 
eral agent, Guardian Life, Empire State 
Building, New York City, had been a 
million dollar writer in Minneapolis and 
had sold life insurance with consistent 
success from 1919 to 1929 he came to 
New York City in the latter year de- 
termined to start a career here from 
scratch. Reason he gives was that this 
city is the world’s greatest insurance 
market and he wanted to be in that 
market. He didn’t feel himself under a 
handicap because he saw no difference 
in the market from fundamental insur- 
ance needs standpoint whether the agent 
lives in a village or a metropolis, in the 
West or the East. 

For years in Minneapolis he had been 
calling upon people he didn’t know per- 
sonally—often whom he had never seen, 
but he never called on any person he 
didn’t know something about, or on any 
one who does not know some one he 
has known and who is willing to recom- 
mend him. His practice for years was 
that whenever he had written a man he 
found out about some other men and he 
didn’t have any difficulty in asking the 
man he had sold to give him a recom- 
mendation and getting it. He feels that 
if the policy is correctly sold the recom- 
mendation will be forthcoming. That is 
logical because the basis of the sale is 
confidence. And having gotten names he 
would do research work about them. 
He does not think research work on 
prospecting is difficult. 

It isn’t necessary for a man to be in 
Who’s Who, or to be written about in 
Saturday Evening Post or Collier’s, for 
the world to know about him. A career 
is not like a process of manufacturing 
in war defense. It is not a secret. Neith- 
er is a man’s home life. A few questions 
asked in the right channels will do the 
trick. 

Got Names of New Yorkers in 
Minneapolis 


As Eisendrath was about to leave Min- 
neapolis for the metropolis of the nation 
he called up as many policyholders and 
other friends as he could and asked 
them, “Whom do you know in New York 
City and do you care if I tell people 
there that I am a friend of yours?” 

Mr. Ejisendrath arrived in New York 
to go with the Guardian Life. Date was 
December 27, 1928. A few days later he 
was placed in charge of a branch office 
which opened at Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-Eighth Street. As as he 
found his bearings he went out on the 
street. He began to sell almost imme- 
diately. First sale made was to a manu- 
facturer of chemicals, one of the names 
which had been given him in Minne- 
apolis. That sale was a $15,000 individual 
policy. Eisendrath made frequent calls 
on this place and the sale resulted in a 
number of other policies covering junior 
executives and others. He began to get 
names from those sources, but did not 
neglect the names he had gathered in 
Minneapolis. A new man in New York 
could not have made a better start. He 
wound up his first twelve months in New 
York with $600,000 personal production. 
The second year he paid for $800,000. 
The third year found him a member of 
the Guardian’s Pinochle Club, members 


soon 


of which pay for $1,000,000 or more with 
the company. 

In describing prospecting he said to 
The Gold Book: 

“Take a manufacturer to whom you 
sell insurance. All right, the transaction 
is completed. You do not rush out of 
the office after he has signed the appli- 
cation. It is now time to relax. Social 
conversation is in order. Discuss with 
him his contacts. From whom does he 
buy raw material ? Whom does his sales- 
men sell? Who are his key men? Who 
helped him when he got going in his 
career? Where does he go to church? 
Is he active in church affairs? Active 
with whom? Does he belong to clubs? 
Who are his club intimates? Who are 
fathers of friends of his children? I 
have never known any one who does 
not like to talk about his business if 
successful or his family tie-ups, if happy. 
All of this means leads. But after you 
get them, go right out and follow them 


” 


up. 
Son of An Amsterdam Book Publisher 


Julius Eisendrath was born in Holland 
where his father, Moritz E. Eisendrath, 
was head of H. Eisendrath, oldest firm 
of book publishers and wholesale sta- 
tioners in the Dutch capital. The firm 
did a large business in selling books to 
principal universities and other schools 
in Holland and Dutch East Indies. Julius 





business. A serious young man he be- 
gan to learn fast. He not only sold, but 
also began to have some experience in 
buying. 

From the constant stream of people 
coming into the store he picked up fun- 
damentals of salesmanship which later 
were to prove of great value in life in- 
surance. He believes that those funda- 
mentals apply to all relationships be- 
tween seller and buyer or consumer. 

In brief, those fundamentals are poise, 
implicit confidence in both himself and 
product being sold, patience, understand- 
ing, adjustability to the other fellow’s 
point of view and strict attention to the 
business at hand which attention has 
also been described as concentration. At 
that stage of his life he repeatedly was 
impressed by necessity of keeping the 
other fellow’s mind on the sale. The 
salesman’s job is to sell by proving to 
the client that it is his interest to buy. 
In Amsterdam he learned that he 
couldn’t sell unless he knew all about 
the articles on the shelves, and in later 
years he has impressed agents with the 
fact that they can’t get far unless they 
know all about the insurance company’s 
contracts.” 


Arrives in U. S. at Age 18, Gets 
Job in Chicago Store 


After a time he began to hear the call 
to America which was bringing tens of 


JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 


attended grammar school and_ high 
school in Amsterdam. 


When 15 he obtained a position as an 
apprentice in the large dry goods store 
in Amsterdam of Hirsh & Co., one of 
the leading stores of the kind on the 
European continent. His career looked 
all set to be that of a merchant. Ap- 
prenticeship was supposed to last three 
years and there was no salary attached 
to the job because he was learning the 


thousands of Europeans here as a prom- 
ised land. He had relatives in Chicago 
who wrote about what a fine country 
this is and when an aunt came over to 
Holland to visit the family Julius re- 
turned with her. He wanted to know 
if this country were all that it had been 
advertised as being. If so, he would 
remain. 

Eisendrath arrived in Chicago on a 
Thursday at the age of 18; decided 





A Suggestion to Agents | 

A suggestion to agents given by 
Mr. Eisendrath is not to neglect the 
growing field for educational policies, | 
He points out that there are fewer| 
opportunities today in the business | 
world for non-college men than there | 
were some years ago. Situation, of | 
course, is changed somewhat by the 
large number of trainees, but in nor- 
mal times it will be found that most 
men in the neighborhood of Age 40 
holding down responsible positions in 
the big cities are college trained. He 
calls attention to the department 
stores, for instance, where in some, 
such as Macy’s of New York, most of | 
the people taken on have been young | 
college graduates. 

“Colleges are turning out their 
graduates by the thousands,” he said, 
“and young people without college 
training are at a handicap. That’s as 
good an argument as I know to con- 
vince parents that educational policies 
should be taken out on lives of their 
children.” 

















immediately that America was to be his 
future home; and on Friday walked into 
the wholesale dry goods store of Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co., State Street, 
Chicago, and applied for a job. On basis 
of his Amsterdam experience he got one. 
Salary was $6 a week and he was placed 
in charge of the woollen dress goods de- 
partment. Principal handicap—he could 
speak little English—was soon overcome. 
Six months later, Harry G. Selfridge, 
later to own a great store in London, 
England, bought Schlesinger & Mayer, 
then one of Chicago’s large stores. Sel- 
fridge advertised for salesmen. Julius 
answered the ad, admitted that he could 
qualify as an expert linen man, and was 
put on by Selfridge at $14 a week. When 
Selfridge sold out to Carson, Pirie & 
Scott, Eisendrath returned to that out- 
fit, continuing as a retail salesman. 

By this time his English had improved 
considerably as he took courses in the 
3ryant & Stratton business college. 
Those courses included commercial law, 
business correspondence and_ English 
history. 


Becomes a Merchant 


When 19 he decided he would like to 
see the West and left for Minneapolis. 
A few hours after reaching there he ap- 
plied for a job with L. S. Donaldson & 
Co., important dry goods store, and was 
given one for $15 a week selling dress 
goods and the like. 

After a time he felt he should have 
experience as a traveling salesman and 
for next five years he was on the road. 
In 1910 he married Regina Tuchman and 
later decided to leave the road. He 
bought a clothing store in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Eisendrath’s entre into the insur- 
ance business came after considerable 
thought and observation of the subject 
had convinced him that it was the best 
life-time career for him as it furnished 
not only what he wanted as his objective 
—security, progress, wider range of 
human contacts, better opportunity to 
further relationships—but that it would 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Weninger Closed Most of His 





One of the most extraordinary sales 
feats this year was that of Joe Weninger, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, who working 
from a village of 300 persons—Allen- 
ton, Wis.—paid for 125 lives for $199,500 
in a period of five weeks. 

In Allenton, 


an insurance agent. 


Weninger is a banker as 


well as He, there- 
only knows many persons per- 
Washington 


Allenton is located, but is familiar with 


fore, not 


sonally in County, where 


their financial resources. There are two 
towns near Allenton where he also 
operated during the insurance campaign. 
They are Hartford with 3,910 population 
and West Bend with 5,452. 

Territory a Rich Farming Community 

In discussing the territory in which 
Mr. Weninger worked during the time 
he paid for the 125 cases, M. A. Carroll 
of Oshkosh, Mr. Weninger’s general 
agent, said: 

“Allenton is an unincorporated village 
located about thirty miles north of Mil- 
waukee and the community says it has 
a population of about 300. Personally, 
| think they counted this population 
either during a family picnic or when 
everyone was gathered around the filling 
station. However, it’s a very rich farm- 
ing community, with some marvelous 
herds of cows on the many surrounding 
farms nearby. White clover is an espe- 
cially good crop in this vicinity, and of 
course the price this year is very at- 
tractive. The farms, farm buildings and 
general set-up in this community looks 
well-groomed and prosperous. Allenton 
is located on the Soo Line Railroad, 
but, of course, has to depend many times 
old ‘flag’ to get anyone 


on the good 


Stop 
1 


‘They have the usual co-operative 
plant as located in small localities; also, 


a little milk condensary, and outside of 
that, the always present general store, 
funeral and furniture store. Family 


butcher shop tied up to a well-groomed 





JOSEPH P. WENINGER 


tavern, where butchering goes on in the 
back and the owner entertains the cus- 
tomers in the front as long as possible 
so that the butcher won’t be too pros- 
perous for the fellow who brings in his 
cattle. 

“The town is more or less located in a 
very fertile valley, but the country in 
which Mr. Weninger wrote nearly two- 
thirds of his lives is that very fertile 
farm land where many good old German 
families have lived for years and in most 
instances raised rather substantial fami- 
lies, both in quality and size. Mr. Wen- 
inger tells me that the average size of 
families in his territory is six. In other 
words, parents average four children.” 

The campaign of the Northwestern 
Mutual in which Weninger entered and 
easily won is called Pace Makers. The 
campaign started on June 10. On July 
9 Mr. Weninger took a vacation from 
the bank and devoted his whole time 
to life insurance work from early morn- 




















ing until late in the evening, quitting at 
11:55 p.m. on Saturday, July 12. 


Whole Family Often Present 


During the four days of full time he 
wrote sixty-four applications. Asked by 
The Gold Book where he closed the 
cases he answered: “Most of them were 
written in the kitchen of some house. 
There I would be surrounded by mem- 
bers of the family and, of the 125 lives, 
fifty-five were students; in other words, 
children of these families. These stu- 
dents accounted for $65,200 of the total. 
I frequently wrote all members of the 
family. Fourteen housewives were writ- 
ten for $15,500 and a group of eleven 
farmers for $34,000. There were five 
railroad section hands, two clerks, two 
machinists; and I wrote two attorneys 
and two bankers.” 

Mr. Weninger also wrote one policy 
each on the following classifications: 
Egg dealer, oil agent, proprietor filling 
station, blacksmith, teacher, manufac- 
turer, inspector (machine shop), editor, 
technician, meat cutter, stenographer 
and telephone operator. 

Of the policies written eighty-seven 
were male, for $159,500 and thirty-eight 
were female for $39,500. There were 
seventy-one prepaid cases. Fourteen 
were on the lives of previous policy- 
holders. Ordinary life accounted for 114 
lives. 

The largest policies written were two 
for $10,000 each. Policies for $1,000 each 
were taken out on ninety-five lives. The 
age groups were as follows: 


10-14 — 33 lives for $37,500 
15-19 — 31 lives for 36,000 
20-24 — 21 lives for 24,500 
25-29 — 9 lives for 17,000 
30-34 — 12 lives for 30,000 
35-44 — 13 lives for 34,000 
45-54 — 5 lives for 16,000 
55 & over 1 life for 5,000 


Kept Going 
In a talk with The Gold Book Mr. 
Weninger said: 
“In my opinion the secret of success- 





Amy Ruth Hadley Drawing 


ful life insurance selling consists of 10% 
in knowing where to go and 90% in 
going. I got going. Of course, every- 
body in the community and many in the 
county knew what was my _ objective. 
They watched the campaign with con- 
siderable interest. The matter of local 
pride entered into it somewhat. So there 
was genuine, general interest. Because 
the people I called on knew I had to step 
lively in order to win they were all at- 
tention when I called on them and they 
understood that when I finished the in- 
surance job it wasn’t required of me that 
{ continue in the kitchen, or wherever | 
closed the transaction, but they speeded 
me on my way. 

“One of the most important things 
about this campaign was the interest 
which children took in it, and, therefore, 
in life insurance. That will mean a lot 
when they grow up as they are getting 
their protection early and therefore, will 
appreciate it.” 

How District Agent Helped 


Weninger said he was under obligation 
to his district agent, Armand Hauser, 
for his active assistance and co-operation 
as Armand constantly encouraged him 
and also handled many of the details o! 
making appointments for examinations, 
checking applications and examinations 
and writing explanatory letters when 
needed. He helped compose and send 
out several hundred letters to the peo- 
ple in the community in which he told 
of Weninger’s record and _ objectives, 
thus enlisting their support. He also was 
helped by his general agent, M. 
Carroll, who has Central Wisconsin for 
the Northwestern Mutual, and whose 
headquarters are in Oshkosh. 

One large family which Mr. Weninget 
wrote was that of John Pamperin, a 
farmer, and wife. There are six chil- 
dren. Mr. Weninger wrote five of the 
children during the campaign and _ has 
since written the father and mother. 

“IT couldn’t write the baby,” he said to 
The Gold Book, “because it isn’t old 
enough to be written by the Northwest- 
ern Mutual.” 
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IDEALS 


The character of growth in an organization is determined 
by its ideals. 


From its very beginning in 1933, the Bragg Agency has clung 


tenaciously to certain ideals: 


1. Lo restrict its recruiting to quality men. 


To train its men to render intelligent professional 


iS) 


service. 


5. To keep its growth f undamentally sound. 


Guided by these ideals, the Bragg Agency has grown steadily. 
[t now ranks third in production among the company s agencies. 
It leads the company in number of Chartered Life Under- 


writers. 
In our plans for the further growth of the Bragg Agency, we 
shall continue to adhere to these ideals. 
ee) 
THE BRAGG AGENCY 
THE GUARDIAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


James Exton Bracc,C. L. U., Manager 
Artuur L.. Suuiivan, Ass’t Mgr. Pau Orr, Jr., C.L.U., Ass’t Mar 


Rosert A. Bernarp, C.L.U., Unit Manager 


50 UNION SQUARE - Fourts AvENuE aT 17TH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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BACKGROUND OF FIRST YEAR MEN 


On this page will be found stories about a group of men who were 


What kind of young men are entering the life insurance business? 
What is their background and what can they do in their first twelve 
months of selling? How many lives do they write? 


WRITES MANY YOUNG ENGINEERS 





FREDERICK C. GEDGE, JR. 


lrederick C. Gedge, Jr., Peoria, 24, paid 
for $196,000 on sixty-two lives his first 


year. At college he had been business 
manager of the Illio and a member in 
turn of the junior men’s honorary society 
and senior men’s honorary society. Im- 
mediately upon graduation he went into 
life -insurance with the Frederick E. 
Schnell agency, Penn Mutual, and his 
primary market is young, single fellows. 

“In Peoria we have one large industry 
which employes each year an average 
of thirty engineering students from 
various colleges or universities all over 
the United States. That is, each year, 
they employ thirty college graduates— 
giving me a very fine market. Of the 
sixty-two lives that I sold during my 
first twelve months in the business 75% 
were sold to this type of prospect. They 
start out at a fairly decent salary, and, 
as most of them are single, they are 
primarily interested in a savings plan— 
consequently, the reason as to why I 
sold the majority of them a Retirement 
Income policy. 

“It so happened that when I started 
in the business I was personally ac- 
quainted with several of these young 
engineers at this particular industry. I 
contacted the other employes at this 
plant, as described above, using my per- 
sonal friends as centers of influence.” 


REMINDS MEN THEY WILL MARRY 


Leo G. Griffith, Jr., Kenneth W. Con- 
rey agency, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, is 
a graduate of University of Pittsburgh 
where he was selected for Pitt’s Hall 
of Fame out of 1,200 seniors as one of 
the ten outstanding men in his class. He 
was business manager of the college 
humor magazine, member of the Men’s 
Council and of the College Cabinet. He 
paid for fifty-three lives, ($181,000), in 
his first year. 

Upon graduation from University of 
Pittsburgh he worked his way around 
the world on a U. S. Steel Corporation 
freighter, and two days after his return 





LEO G. GRIFFITH, JR. 


to Pittsburgh began to take the Penn 
Mutual’s training course. He found he 
had a flair for prospecting and tried to 
make all of his friends “prospect con- 
scious,” i. e., furnish him with names. In 
June, 1940, out of seventeen applications 
written seven were on people to whom 
he had been referred. He uses telephone 
in making all appointments. 


His Sales Methods 


Discussing his methods of selling he 
said to The Gold Book: 

“Practically without exception my pol- 
icvholders bought Retirement Income at 
60, and I suggested it with a definite 
purpose in mind. I attempted to im- 
press on them the importance of saving 
money, rather than the creation of a 
large amount of protection, because I 
frankly didn’t think they needed it if 
they were single. I told them—still do— 
that the most important thing they could 
do if they hoped to be successful is the 
one thing that the average man does 
not do—save money. In addition to the 
obvious advantages of buying insurance 
when young at a lower rate and healthy. 

“With all the conviction I could mus- 
ter, I also told them that if they adopted 
this savings plan, it would prove to be 
the most definite step in the direction of 
marriage that they could take. If thev 
so chose, they could convert the Retire- 
ment Income policy to an Ordinary Life 
form and get back either all or a sub- 
stantial part of the difference in pre- 
miums. This, of course, assumed that 
they could pass another physical exam- 
ination. A young man converting a 
$4,000 Retirement Income policy three 
or four years old to Ordinary Life would 
receive enough money in cash to take a 
pretty swell honeymoon. This idea al- 
most invariably elicited a wonderful re- 


made members of the Penn Mutual’s President's Club for New Organi 
zation. Facts about their background, clients and work follow: 


MOST SALES RETIREMENT INCOME 


J. Garth Elzea, Jr., also with the Fred- 
erick A. Schnell agency, who 
from Quincy, IIL, territory, was a class- 


works 


mate of Frederick C. Gedge, Jr. In his 
first year he produced $125,000. In col- 
lege he was vice-president of the junior 
honorary society and president of the 
senior honorary society. He was vice- 
the Student Senate and 
member of the Illini board of control 
and worked on various student publica- 
Also, with Y.M.C.A. In a talk 


with The Gold Book he said: 


president of 


tions. 


“Three-fourths of my sales during my 
first year were made on the retirement 
income basis. 

“T seldom make a cold canvass call. I 
try to get an introduction from a mutual 
friend and that’s rather easy in Quincy 
since it has a population of around 40,- 
000. 
ness, but do not talk to him about life 


I let the prospect know my busi- 


friend introduces 
3ut soon thereafter I call my new 


acquaintance on the telephone and make 
an appointment with him. And he knows 


insurance when my 


me, 





J. GARTH ELZEA, JR. 


that when I make the call it will be 


to discuss life insurance.” 


WIFE HELPS IN PROSPECTING 





WILLIAM E. SPRINGER 


William E. Springer of Canton, O., 
Banks & Transue agency, Penn Mutual, 
is 27 and a high school graduate. Before 
entering life insurance he sold auto- 
mobiles. 


During his first year he paid for sixty- 
nine lives for $109,664. Of this, $6,300 
was Term. Slightly more than half of 
the policies were retirement income. 
Average age of policyholder was 31. 

Mr. Springer started with 500 names 
of acquaintances, and consistently main- 
tains a list of 100 names of prospects 
which have not been contacted. 

When he has sold a number of men in 
one type of work he looks into the city 
directory and finds names of men in 
similar positions, then following through 
with a letter stating that he will call 
for an interview in order to discuss the 
problems which might arise in settling 
of his estate. He then proceeds with the 
appropriate sales talk after he has 
analyzed the need. He asks his policy- 
holders employed in smaller plants to 
introduce him to other employes who 
might be potential policyholders. This 
method of prospecting has been profit- 
able inasmuch as smaller plants work 
more steadily, with a smaller percentage 
of turnover. 

His wife is a good prospect finder. 
She has given him names of school and 
college friends and other acquaintances, 
and was responsible for better than $25,- 
000 of his year’s business. He gives her 
a quota and she goes to work on it. 
She uses the telephone in obtaining birth 
dates, doctor’s appointments getting gen- 
eral information about families. 








sponse because marriage is something 
which most young men enthusiastically 
contemplate. 


Not a Die-to-Win Proposition 


“I sold the savings plan on the idea 
of continuing it to maturity, but offered 
the conversion and the honeymoon idea 
to demonstrate the remarkable flexibility 
of the contract. 

“In my brief experience, I have found 


that the Retirement Income’ contract 
dispels the very prevalent misconception 
in the eyes of the average young man 
that life insurance is a die-to-win propo- 
sition. When I succeeded in pointing 
out the fallacy of this attitude, I usually 
succeeded in selling them. 

“My average premium ran about $100 
to $120 per year, which buys about $3,000 
of Retirement Income for a young fel- 
low.” 
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ANY of America’s outstanding business 
organizations are rounding out their Group Insurance coverage in 1941. Group Life, 
Group Accident and Sickness, Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment, Group Hos- 
pitalization and Surgical Operation Benefits and Group Annuities are being bought. Fol- 


lowing are certain well-known firms added during 1941 to the ever growing list of John 


Hancock Group Policyholders: 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
Borg-Warner Corporation 

Ciba Company, Inc. 

Northern Indiana Power Company 

Public Service Company of Indiana 

New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
Miles Laboratories, Ine. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons 

S. S. Kresge Company 

National Dairy Products Corporation 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
Rath Packing Company 


United Air Lines Transport Corporation 


The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis 
Indiana Railroad Company 
Howard D. Johnson Company 
Price Waterhouse 

Oscar Mayer & Company 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. 
National Gypsum Company 

Pan American Airways ‘System 
The Sperry Corporation 

United Drug Company 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
American Factors, Ltd. 


Ohio Public Service Company 
pany 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 


HARRY GARDINER AGENCY 


BARCLAY 7-1070 











Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


225 BROADWAY 
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The largest number of applications written in this country are those 
for the protection of families and are on programs which are as simple today 
as they have ever been. The first thing that an agent masters after he enters 
the business is the fundamental needs for insurance felt by the great army 
of prospects. From that foundation he builds up. No matter how expert 
he may become in the ramifications of coverage he continues in large meas- 
ure emphasizing the universal needs of the great army of prospects. 

Despite its performance of nearly a century insurance must be explained 
clearly and simply so that the prospect will recognize the necessity for the 
protection. What then are the closing arguments of the great majority of 
the agents? The Gold Book has asked a number of successful producers 





of Bankers Life Co., some in the smaller communities, to tell what their 
Answers indicate that they are about the same as they have 


closers are. 
always been. 


not change much in the years to come. 


C. Ted Ermlich, Youngstown: 

\s most of my prospects are young 
married people I do not find it neces- 
to 
gramming because what they want is a 


sary go in for any elaborate pro- 


simple program job—and that’s an in- 


come for the wife until the children 
grow up if anything happens to the 
man. Therefore, my closing is senti- 


mental. 

You must be serious and arouse emo- 
tions in selling life insurance. It is not 
like buying a suit of clothes or a hat. 
Do you remember not so far back when 


every moving picture theatre had an 
organ? Well, that organ was to get 
the audience into the mood, a mood 


serious and nostalgic. It paved the way 
for the picture which carried the audi- 
ence into fields of glamor or glory or 
pleasant excitement. In a way the life 
insurance agent plays on a massive or- 
gan of emotion, the music offering es- 
uncertainties, 


cape from life’s worries, 

cruelties of fate. There is no more 
pleasant excitement than comes from 
knowing the future is secure. In sell- 
ing life insurance there should be no 
wise-cracking, as it touches the most 
sacred chords of life. Here, then, is 


one of my closing talks: 

“Under our plan mother could have 
stayed on in the home which you, as a 
fine son, have provided for her. Little 
Tom could have gone through high 
school as you planned. Yes, those three 
square meals a day would be forthcom- 
ing without worrying about grocery and 
butcher bills every month. There would 
not be those pressing debts which must 
be paid. Tommy would be dressed just 
as well as Mrs. Smith’s little boy. Mother 
and Tom would not lose their pride and 
self-respect. Our plan works as surely as 
tides rise and fall and when you have 
bought it you will be happy that you 
have this plan and so will be your wife 
and son.” 


John Hover, Charleston, W. Va.: 
It is important to get the prospect 
committed to admitting that he likes 
and realizes the importance of the plan 
being presented. When that is done I 
use a number of closes, the following 


being particularly convincing in = my 
experience: 
“IT know you have been sincere in 


everything you have told me this even- 
ing; so with your permission I would 
like to leave the application with you. 
Put it in your desk and if you wish to 
sign it before I come back, give me a 
At present time all that stands 


ring. 


And it is easy to prophesy that for most insurance they will 


The answers follow: 


C. TED ERMLICH 


between you and your family’s future 
happiness is one drop of ink. 

“On second thought, I don’t believe 
I would put that application in the desk. 
Something might happen to you before 
you sign it. You surely wouldn’t want 
your loved ones to find that unsigned, 
knowing that this piece of paper means 
their future security. Don’t give it back 
to me. I simply cannot leave here with 
the bread and butter of your children 
in my pocket. Either sign it and guar- 
antee their future or tear it up.” 


M. C. Wright, Medford, Ore.: 

Keynote of my closing is “selfish- 
ness of the average man.” 

The young man is shown that he will 
want the same things when 55 or 60 
that he does today and that if he does 
not look out for himself no one else 
will. 

Young married man with small family 
must be made to admit that he is wrong 
in trying to give you any idea that he 
would like his wife and baby to do 
what is too large a problem for him to 
shoulder. If he states that he has all 
he can do to take care of them now, 
irrespective of the future, I then say: 

“Well, in that case you cannot expect 
them to take care of you; up 
to you to provide for your own future.” 

When they say, “I will not live to 
get old,” I retort: “But what if you 
do?” 


so at) is 








Flint F. Sellars, Paducah, Ky.: 

After I have heard various kinds of 
procrastination following the presenta- 
tion of a well-planned interview, I say 
to the prospect: 

“There are many uncertain aspects of 
life, just as there are some which are 
sure and certain. The uncertainty is 
in our longevity or the unexpected in- 
terruption of the normal continuity of 
our activities. Death or disability or 
lack of employment are followed by the 
most serious set of problems. 

“On the other hand, there is one 
thing which is certain, definite and sure. 
It is that no matter how many friends 
we have today, no matter how pleasant- 
ly we are situated, we all need money 
when we grow old or retire or are left 
unprotected. Life insurance here fills 
the gap and solves the problems. If 
you invest part of your income today 
in insurance, Mrs. Prospect and Bobby 
will be protected if anything should 
happen to vou. That’s sure; it’s fixed; 
it is a contract which nothing can pre- 
vent being carried out.” 


G. A. Larsen, Rockford, IIl.: 
My prospect has been qualified and a 


suitable plan presented. I then ask a 
question to which there is only one an- 
Yes. “Doesn't 
and yours what you would like to have 
it do?” Out comes application blank. 


“Then you will want to own this plan.” 


swer, this do for you 





G. A. LARSEN 


At this point there is generally a 
hesitation. I keep right on asking ques- 
tions: “What is your middle name?” 
That is generally forthcoming. I fill it 
in the application blank. More ques- 
tions. More writing in the blank. Now 
may come an objection. I thereupon 
take “the policy and its benefits” away 
from him, with some such statement as 
this: 

“Tl appreciate your desire to think it 
over, but while you are doing that 
thinking you might become uninsurable. 
And this property is of no value to you 
unless you make it your own. You 
have made a careful study of the plan; 
you are convinced of all its advantages; 





——_ 


AGENTS TELL THEIR CLOSING ARGUMENTS 
IN FAMILY PROTECTION CASES 


you have satisfied your reason an 
your judgment, Therefore, if you do 
not take the plan, when you know yoy 
should do so, aren’t you an enemy of 
your best interests? Line of least re. 
sistance, of course, is to put it off, but 
each time you do so this property will 
be harder and more costly to acquire. 

“Now, honestly, you wouldn’t want me 
to walk away with this valuable prop- 
erty that you can own so easily and 
which is so necessary to you and yours, 
You know that now is the time to act. 
So, let’s get some questions answered? 

While earlier in the interview I may 
temporarily take the application away 
from him, I am very careful that neither 
it, the rate book or any other document 
is put in my pocket because he would 
then consider the interview closed. The 
temporary withdrawal of that applica- 
tion makes him see all those benefits 
go up in smoke and it is generally ef- 
fective, as he is apt instinctively to 
reach for it while he gives it further 
consideration. 


R. J. Neary, Omaha, Neb.: 

“Mr. Jones, for the reason that there 
is a difference of about 20 years in our 
ages we see this plan from a different 
point of view. Looking forward 20 years 
seems like a long time to you. Look- 
ing back 20 years seems a rather short 
time to Now, let me assure you 
that this period in our life passes alto- 
gether too rapidly, and if you do not 
have a savings system which is almost 
automatic you will arrive at the end of 
the two decades without the accumu- 
lation to provide the income you want. 
“T know of no other place where you 
can get a contract now which provides 
for a definite amount to be paid month- 
ly as long as you live and the machinery 
is sure that this income will be forth- 
coming from both principal and _ inter- 
est. It is almost impossible these days 
to accumulate enough to live off interest 
alone, arid if you have to spend princi- 
pal, you do not know how much of it 
4, 

to use each month because you cant 
know how many months you and your 


me, 
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wife will live. This contract will pro- 
vide income — will keep on going —as 
long as either of you shall live.” 


c. A. Sharp, Northwood, Ia.: 


“Mr. Robinson, this property I am of- 
fering you is different. from most prop- 
erty you buy in that it cannot be pur- 
chased with money alone. ' 

“My company Can_ issue this type ot 
property to preferred risks only. When 
did you have your last physical check- 
up? Sometimes one’s physical condi- 
tion changes in a very short time. 

“If you knew today was the last day 
you could qualify for this, you would 
buy it today, wouldn’t you? Would 2 
o'clock this afternoon be convenient for 
you to see Our examiner ?” 


Burdett A. Howard, Caldwell, Ida.: 
I always try to establish the problem 
frst and then give clear outline of work- 
ing of the insurance plan. This simpli- 
fes the closing which generally is along 
this line: 





A. HOWARD 


BURDETT 


“We have agreed on these points: 
family, in event of your death, will need 
more income than would be available if 
you did not have this insurance plan. 
Your income will permit the additional 
insurance protection. It is your desire 
to have at least this much more pro- 
vision for your own retirement. The 
only thing left is for us to see if you 
can get by the doctor now, not next 
week. Before calling for an appoint- 
ment with the doctor there are a few 
questions I would like to ask. Unless 
you have a dozen iron-clad reasons 
against it, here I go with a few ques- 
I then ask, “Who would you 
want as your beneficiary ?” and so on. 


tions.” 


J. M. Buchanan, Washington, D. C.: 
I have found this closing effective: 
“We have been discussing life insur- 

ance for the past hour, Mr. Jones. You 

Say you want to talk it over with your 

wife. Even though you do so we must 

first find whether you can qualify for 
the plan. I mean the medical examina- 

tion, because without the doctor’s o.k. 

our efforts will have been of no avail. 
“Incidentally, your wife isn’t going to 

get your insurance proceeds. It will be 
a different Mrs. Jones. You ask what 
do I mean by that? mean that the 
lovely woman who is your wife will be 
your widow if you die, and, therefore, 
will be an entirely changed person. AI- 
though you have established a good in- 
surance program, it is not enough to 
solve the problems you have. The 
thought of financial insecurity is fright- 
ening for a widow who must always be 
constantly looking ahead wondering how 
she manages to get along. 

“Knowing how you love her and what 
she has meant to you, I am sure you 
would never want her to face this situa- 


tion. Wouldn’t it be the greatest satis- 
faction in the world for you to prevent 
that financial tragedy and when only a 
small sum each year will make your 
protection effective? I will have the 
doctor see you at 7 o'clock tonight if 
that is convenient for you.” 


Dean G. Ball, Madison, Wis.: 


“You have heard me tell how your 
needs are protected by the program | 
am offering you and you know that in 
owning that program you will not be 
upset continuously by worry about your 
affairs because the program runs for 
years and is easily and systematically 
taken care of by you with little -sacri- 
fice. 

“Now, tell me every objection which 
occurs to you which could possibly pre- 
vent you from getting this protection. 
I want to know every objection so | 
can answer them now. You may think 
they are difficult to answer, but I am 
out talking to people about their most 
intimate affairs every hour of the day. 
My business is to study personal prob- 
lems and help adjust them. Knowing 
you and the family as well as I do, I 
can’t think of a single objection which 
you may have in your mind that can’t 
be answered to your satisfaction.” 


J. H. Bissell, Fort Worth Agency: 


After an explanation of what the plan 
will do for his family if he dies and 
what it will do for him if he lives, I 
remove the application from my inside 
coat pocket and imply consent by ask- 
ing such questions as, “Do you care to 
handle this on an annual or semi-annual 
basis ?” or “What is your middle name ?” 
or “Would it be more convenient for 
you to see the doctor this morning or 
this afternoon ?” 

The closing of my sales start with 
commitments as to the minimum needs 
of the prospect’s family and commit- 
ments as to the maximum amount he 
can save. I tell him the signing of the 
application is merely a necessary step 


for providing steps for meeting the 
minimum needs of his wife and _ chil- 
dren.” 





Independence Through 
Life Insurance 


(Continued from Page 24) 
need one to pay his consumer, medical 
and other expenses. 

Today, most life insurance companies 
will include, upon the payment of a 
slight additional premium, a clause in 
their policies covering this serious risk. 
Some clauses provide as a benefit only 
a waiver of the life insurance premium. 
Others provide for waiver of premiums 
and the payment of a certain income 
benefit, usually $5 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance per month. In all cases the face 
of the policy is payable at death. 

Other Services of Life Insurance 

In addition to the protection and sav- 
ings functions there are certain other 
advantages. If the insured wishes he 
may have the proceeds of his life insur- 
ance payable to “the executor, adminis- 
trator or assigns.” If this is done the 
proceeds become part of his general 
estate, which will be distributed to his 
heirs in accordance with the terms of 
his property will, if he has one, or, in 
the absence of such a will, in accord- 
ance with the law governing such dis- 
tributions. On the other hand, the in- 
sured may name one or more individuals 
to whom the payments are to be made. 
If he does this the policy constitutes a 
life will since the company will pay the 
proceeds as directed in the contract. 
Under these arrangements there are cer- 
tain advantages of the life will over the 
property will. There is no need for 
probating the will, and no costs of ad- 
ministration. There is no delay in set- 
tlement and no publicity regarding it. 
Litigation between heirs is also elimi- 
nated; and as stated before there are 
certain tax advantages. 


Life insurance can be of value to 
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PTIMISM 
and DUTY 


By Frederick Richardson 


(Editor's Note—Mr. Richardson, for- 
mer United States manager of General 
Accident, is now deputy chairman of that 
company and a director. He is living in 
England.) 


We live when men and institutions 
are being challenged as they have not 
been at any time since the Reformation. 
Large concepts are needed to win the 
war and to hold the peace. The most 
fearsome undertaking of all will be to 
confront the future. All honor then to 
those who in the midst of disaster can 
greet the unknown with a cheer. 

The ideas of today are as likely as not 
to be the realities of tomorrow. What 
really matters is their quality. To plan 
Utopias is desperate folly, but to remind 
oneself constantly of the eternal verities 


is the summit of wisdom. Therefore, 
let him stick to his faith and to his 
sense of ultimate values. And as for 


illusions, let him always remember that 
if they are kindly ones they are 
not illusions. 

“Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their 


dust.” 
those who own considerable property. 
Most estates are encumbered in some 


way at death and there is usually a need 
for ready cash. Life insurance can be 
used to provide the necessary cash and 
prompt settlement of the estate can be 
carried out without any sacrifice in 
assets. 

Life insurance eliminates worry and 
increases the initiative of the insured. 
While these benefits are indirect they 
are nevertheless important. 


Services of Annuities in Attaining 
Financial Independence 


Life insurance companies sell annui- 
ties which guarantee a stipulated in- 
come to the purchaser as long as he 
lives or for some other period of time. 
Just as life insurance protects the in- 
sured against an early death, the an- 
nuity protects the insured from living 
too long. Life insurance has for its 
purpose the creation of an estate while 
the annuity is used to liquidate scien- 
tifically a fund which has been created 
either through insurance or non-insur- 
ance means. 

If the individual has a life insurance 
policy it will probably provide that any 
savings fund may be withdrawn at his 
option under an annuity arrangement; 
and the face amount, in all probability, 
will be payable in a lump sum or ac- 
cording to one or more annuity plans. 
A so-called deferred annuity may be 
purchased. This contract permits the 
annuitant to pay for his annuity over a 
period of time according to the annual 
level premium plan. At the end of the 
deferred period, or even before if he so 
elects, the company will start annuity 
payments to the insured, and these will 
continue for the remainder of his life. 
If the individual has accumulated a 
fund through non-insurance means he 
may use it to purchase a single premium 
annuity under which payments will be- 
gin immediately. 

Many of the services rendered by 
annuities are evident from the foregoing 
statements. The purchase price turned 
over to the life insurance company is 
safer, the rate of return as good or 
greater, and the investment management 
better than the annuitant could find in 
any other investment. The annual in- 
come paid by the company is usually 
much higher than the interest return if 
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the purchaser of the annuity were to 
‘nvest his money elsewhere. This is 
ossible because of the liquidation of 
‘oth the interest and the principal. The 
annuitant cannot outlive his income. 
Because of the large and certain an- 
nual income which can be obtained on 
a sum invested in an annuity, an indi- 
vidual who desires to donate a sum of 
money to a hospital, college or similar 
institution may release a portion of his 
estate for this purpose and use the re- 
mainder for the purchase of an assured 
life income for himself. Similarly, a 
parent can aid a child by dividing his 
estate into two parts, one for the pur- 
chase of an annuity for himself and 
the other for a gift to the child. 
Frequently annuities aid a person in 
making a will. Where the purpose of 
the testator is to provide an income to 
the heir, he may arrange in his will for 
the purchase of an annuity at his death 
By this method the testator will achieve 
his aim with a smaller expenditure than 
would otherwise be possible; and he will 
confer upon the beneficiary all the ad- 
vantages of an annuity. It is common- 
ly known also that annuitants as a class 
live longer than other persons because 
of their freedom from worry and fear. 


An Aid to Financial Independence 
This brief outline of the services of 
life insurance has been confined solely 
to the personal uses of life insurance. 
If space permitted much could be writ- 
ten about the services of life insurance 
to persons in business. In both the 
personal and business fields the eco- 
nomic value of a human life arises from 
the fact that an individual produces an 
income and therefore is financially valu- 
able to others; and whenever such a 
situation exists, the necessity of life in- 
surance is present. 

At the present time there are some 
64,000,000 life insurance policyholders in 
the United States with insurance in 
force totaling well over $100,000,000,000. 
The assets of the legal reserve life in- 
surance companies approximate $30,000,- 
000,000. This tremendous volume of life 
insurance has been created chiefly since 
the Civil War and under strict govern- 
mental supervision. Such growth indi- 
cates clearly that the institution of life 
insurance performs important economic 
services in bringing independence to the 
lives of American citizens. 
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MANY OPPORTUNITIES 


In January, 1937, the Social Security 
Act began to function. Since then it 
has undergone one major change in 
benefits under the old age retirement 
section which is the only part function- 
ing on a quasi-insurance principle. All 
regularly salaried employes are covered 
under this part of the Act except cer- 
tain classes including government, agri- 
cultural and charitable organization 
workers. With this broad coverage it 
is surprising how little the average em- 
ploye and his family know of even the 
rudimentary features of their benefits 
under the plan. It may be that many 
life insurance salesmen have neglected to 
inform themselves adequately of the 
benefits. This may be because they may 
not be covered by the plan, being paid 
by commissions, but obviously for pro- 
fessional reasons they have a_ special 
interest in becoming conversant with 
the plan. 

The details are complicated, but the 
basic idea is simple. It is that basic 
idea with which we will concern our- 
selves here, relating the coverage under 
the plan to similar types of life insur- 
ance benefits in the salesmen’s reper- 
tory. Not being a salesman myself, 
I shall have to leave the final problem of 
how best to supplement Social Security 
benefits by regular life insurance up to 
the salesman to answer. There will 
probably be considerable diversity in the 
prescriptions of different salesmen, while 
an actuary might pick something quite 
impractical from a sales viewpoint. 


Approaches S. S. Benefits by the 
Case Methods 


The case method is our easiest ap- 
proach to the Social Security benefits. 
Let us assume that John Smith, aged 
30, has a wife Mary, 2 years younger, 
two children, Charles and Anne, aged 
4 and 2 respectively, and that his par- 
ents are still living. John Smith has 
earned $3,000 or better in a salaried job 
each year since 1936, and he has every 
prospect of continuing to improve his 
position in years to come. At present 
John is paying $30 yearly, 1% of the 
first $3,000 he earns, as taxes under the 
Social Security Act, deducted from his 
pay check, and his employer is paying 
a like amount on his behalf. In a few 
years, unless Congress continues to make 
postponements, John will be paying $90 
yearly, or 3% of the first $3,000 he 
earns, and his employer the same. 

If John Smith lives to Age 65 at- 
tained, for simplicity, on January 1, 1976, 
he will cash in on his “primary” insur- 
ance benefit, consisting of a monthly 
pension for the duration of his life, pro- 
vided he retires from active work. His 
monthly pension will be at the rate of: 

40% of first $50 of average 

monthly earnings ........... $20.00 

10% of next $200 of average 


monthly earnings ........... 20.00 
40.00 

Plus 1% for each year of serv- 
ice after 1936 (39%)........ 15.60 





Monthly Primary Insurance 
RNG 6 aa ac cece useee $55.60 
If Mary Smith is living, and living 
with John, at the time she reaches Age 
65, the secondary benefit is payable by 
the Treasury, consisting of 50% addi- 
tional pension, making the couple’s total 
retirement allowance $83.40 per month. 
Assuming that by the time John retires 
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By Edward H. Wells 
Mutual Life of New York 


his income will be in the neighborhood 
of $10,000 yearly, this sudden drop will 
be rather tragic unless he has a pri- 
vately purchased retirement benefit to 
supplement it. Here is the first place 
that life insurance comes in. 


Benefit After Retirement 


What happens after the two are hap- 
pily retired depends on whether John or 
Mary dies first. If it is Mary, the sec- 
ondary benefit ceases and John has to 
live alone on $55.60 per month at the 
very time that his expenses may. in- 
crease because of the necessity of em- 
ploying a housekeeper or a nurse. This 
seems to indicate that the husband, late 
in life, does have a decided insurable 
interest in his wife. If, on the other 
hand, John dies first, Mary has to get 
along on not the secondary benefit alone 
but on one-half the total amount that 
the two received together. Thus Mary 
will receive $41.70 per month. She is 
theoretically able to do her own house- 
work, thereby possibly justifying in the 
eyes of Congress her smaller income 
than her similarly placed husband would 
have received. She may, nevertheless, 
stand in need of a companion for whom 
insurance proceeds would be essen- 
tial. 

This precise benefit after retirement 
could be duplicated from a life insur- 
ance standpoint by selling the couple 
three annuity contracts, one each on the 
lives of John and Mary for $41.70 per 
month, and a survivorship or reversion- 
ary annuity on the life of John after the 
death of Mary for $13.90 per month. 
Not every life insurance company is 
willing to issue the last type of con- 
tract. Some issued it years ago but 
dropped it for lack of demand. Another 
combination of three contracts that will 
produce the required benefit is a joint 
and survivorship annuity on John and 
Mary for $41.70, an annuity on John 
alone for $13.90 and a joint annuity, 
terminating on the first death, for $27.80. 
This last type of annuity is, perhaps, 
issued even less frequently than a sur- 
vivorship annuity. 


Death Before Age 65 


We come now to the last remaining 
contingency, that in which John dies be- 
fore reaching Age 65. If his youngest 
surviving child, whom we shall assume 
to be Anne, has passed her eighteenth 
birthday, the chief benefit provided is a 
deferred annuity on the life of Mary, 
beginning when she reaches Age 65. 
The amount of this deferred annuity is 
75% of the primary benefit figured on 
the basis of John’s taxable earnings up 
to the time of his death. Thus the 
deferred annuity will, for sure, be not 
more than $41.70 per month, the amount 
receivable by Mary in case of John’s 
death after retirement. If Mary is not 
alive when John dies under these condi- 
tions before retirement, John’s surviv- 
ing parents will each be entitled to an 
immediate annuity, assuming they are 
past Age 65, of 50% of the primary 
benefit figured as stated above. 

On the other hand, if any of John’s 
children are less than Age 18 when he 
dies and are still attending school, a 
temporary benefit will be paid to Mary 
of 75% of the primary benefit figured 
on the basis of John’s taxable earnings 
up to his death, plus 50% of the primary 
benefit for each surviving child below 
age 18. For instance, if John dies on 
December 31, 1941, these temporary 
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benefits will be based on the following 
primary amount: 


40% of first $50 of average 
monthly earnings ............. 20. 

10% of next $200 of average 
monthly CAarHings «0066660000 20. 
40. 

Plus 1% for each year of service 

after 1936 to the time of death 
"(S) an eet a nna era 2. 

Monthly Primary Insurance 

DONCRE . Gyiciiev ence secswewene $42. 


Thus, Mary will receive until Anne is 
18, 75% of $42, or $31.50. Charles will 
receive until he is 18, 50% of $42, or 
$21; and Anne will receive until she is 
18, 50% of $42, or $21. The total tem- 
porary family income, therefore, will be 
$73.50 

After Anne becomes 18 the benefit 
ceases entirely unless and until Mary 
survives unremarried to Age 65, when 
her $31.50 per month will pick up again. 


Benefit Life 18- Year Family Income 
Rider Without Basic Insurance Policy 


This is the Social Security picture in 
a nut-shell. Actuarially speaking the 
benefits payable to the children and to 
the mother on their behalf are tem- 
porary survivorship annuities the like 
of which are not ordinarily obtainable 
from life insurance companies, but it is 
interesting to observe that if we ignore 
the relatively small chance of a child 
dying after the father and before Age 
18, the Government is, in effect, giving 
as a part of its Social Security benefit 
something like an 18-year family income 
rider (without the basic insurance poli- 
cy) for each child born. The rider on 
the youngest child is for 2% times the 
amount of that on any older child. It 
is conceivably possible that this situa- 
tion will create a demand for 18-year 
family income policies instead of, or in 
addition to, the present 20- or 15-year 
policies. 

It will be observed that the annuity 
benefits after Age 65, considered by 
themselves in relation to the annual 
taxes paid for them, are like the an- 
nual premium deferred annuities, with 
no return in event of death during the 


SUPPLEMENT 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 
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period of deferment, such as were jp 
vogue before the era of the “retirement 
annuity” or the “retirement income” pg. 
icy that now, in turn, is being discon. 
tinued by many companies. 

At present the annual premium 4p. 
nuity contract that is usually featured 
is of the type that combines a certain 
amount of life insurance, say $1,200 or 
$1,500, for each $10 of monthly benefit 
payable after the insurance ceases. For 
the man with young children this type 
of contract may be adapted to supple. 
ment his Social Security. benefits by his 
arranging to have the death benefit paid 
in instalments certain. When the chil- 
dren are grown, the same type of set- 
tlement option will help bridge over the 
gap when his wife will be entitled to 
no further benefits under the Act unti] 
she attains Age 65. 


Alternative Types of Contract 


This type of contract is expensive and 
hence may be out of reach of many 
young men with growing families. In 
that case, if the primary objective is to 
supplement the children’s benefit and, 
after that is over, provide a lump sum 
for higher education, a family income 
policy has its merits. 

Another type of insurance that has 
its place in supplementing Social Security 
benefits to a widow is the type that 
provides a continuous monthly income 
to the beneficiary. This is a reversion- 
ary annuity purchased on an_ annual 
premium basis with, usually, the month- 
ly benefits guaranteed for a minimum 
term certain regardless of the survival | 
of the beneficiary. To be sure these 
contracts were never very popular, and 
are now no longer offered by many life 
insurance companies, but to an actuary 
this lack of demand is one of the mys- 
teries of the business. What more logi- 
cal provision for as small a premium is 
there for one’s widow than an income 
for life not dependent upon the widow's 
age at the death of her husband? Per- 
haps the inherent “forfeiture” when the 
wife predeceases the husband is essen- | 
tially abhorrent to the insuring public, ~ 
notwithstanding the consideration that 
this very fact decreases the cost when © 
the contrary event happens. i 

Some agents in presenting a program |~ 
to supplement Social Security benefits © 
may prefer to make use of regular life 7 
insurance or long term endowments with 7 
carefully selected settlement options in | 
preparing a supplementing program. | 
Whatever is offered it appears to one © 
without sales experience that the Social © 
Security set-up forms an ideal approach 
to many prospective buyers of insurance. 
It presents good but necessarily inade- 
quate provisions for retirement, for 
widows and for children that need sup- 
plementing, and it also has gaps that 
need filling in, such as provision for 
college education of children if the 
father dies, and provision for the widow 
after the children are grown but before 
she has attained Age 65. It is unlikely 
that the average prospect can afford al 
insurance program at the outset s0 
comprehensive as to take care of all 0 
these points. Hence, the agent is pro- 
vided with ample reasons for returf 
calls at later dates, each time with @ 
new program for an added _ purpose. 
What more could an enterprising sales- 
man ask? Viewed this way, the Social 
Security Act may be turned into a first 
class advertisement of one’s insurance 
wares. 
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Step in with Group Disability 
and Hospitalization 


to STEP UP your LIFE INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONS a 


S 






National defense activity makes GROUP INSURANCE more vital 
in industrial relations than ever before. Sales in this field show a marked 
increase this year. 

If you’re not getting your share of this business, better get acquainted 
AT ONCE with OUR group insurance supervisor. 


Easy to Sell, Desirable to Buy 


Easy to sell, desirable to buy, the Zurich’s Group contracts include 
Accident and Sickness, Hospitalization, Accidental Death-Dismemberment 
and Surgical Reimbursement. They represent the answer to the employer’s 
search in these critical times for a participating contract with Experience 
Rating Features. And they answer your own need for more premium income. 


Specialists on the Job 


Our specialists in Group coverage are on the job early and late to make 
it easier for you to close cases. Theirs is personalized help. We respect— 
and never lose sight of the fact—that you control the account. Our contact 
with your client is one of helpfulness in giving him as the employer full 
details on Group insurance without charge. 


MUINNER a» BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 
Managers Metropolitan Department 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT and LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of Zurich, Switzerland 


80 JOHN STREET 189 MONTAGUE ST. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-4664 Tel. MAin 4-5869 
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AVIATION LIFE INSURANCE 


By James E. Hoskins 


Assistant Actuary, Travelers Insurance Co. 


What is commonly called aviation life 
insurance is not a separate kind of in- 
surance at all. In some of the other 
insurance lines, aviation insurance de- 
notes a special type of risk and a dis- 
tinctive policy form. Aviation life insur- 
ance, however, is merely the common 
garden variety. The name implies only 
the underwriting of applicants who are 
exposed in greater degree than the aver- 
age man to the hazards of aviation. 

It may at once occur to the reader 
that such applicants are sometimes 
issued a policy in which the risk of 
death from some or all kinds of avia- 
tion is excluded by rider. Such insur- 
ance is indeed issued. Obviously, how- 
ever, it should be termed non-aviation 
life insurance. Suppose we pause to 
consider it. 


Potential Aviators 


There are two types of aviation risk 
to be considered: actual, where the ap- 
plicant definitely intends to fly, or has 
been flying recently and does not claim 
to have ceased; and potential, where 
present circumstances or past flying sug- 
gest a strong chance that the risk may 
later become actual. When the risk is 
merely potential, there is little to be 
said against an exclusion rider. The 
applicant would regard an extra premium 
as unfair, and if his expressed intention 
not to fly remains true, the exclusion 
does him no harm. If he changes his 
mind, he can apply to have full cover- 
age effected at the appropriate price. 
The company is enabled to issue the in- 
surance at once; instead of postponing 
action for several years to make sure 
that all thought of learning to fly, or 
resuming flying, has vanished. 

Because of the great expansion of 
the Army and Navy air forces, which 
is now in progress and may conceivably 
go on for several years, a number of 
companies regard all young men as “po- 
tential” aviators until they become in- 
eligible for military aviation by marry- 
ing or reaching the age of 28. Statistics 
compiled from government sources by 
the Actuarial Society of America 
showed, even before the present emer- 
gency, a very high fatality rate among 
military pilots from the time when they 
get their wings until they have com- 
pleted about 800 hours. If a consider- 
able part of the population in the eligible 
age group, drawn largely from men of 
the type who buy Ordinary insurance 
in fair amounts, is liable to be exposed 
in the next few years to this unusual 
hazard, the death rate at these ages may 
be substantially raised. This could be 
covered by an increase in premiums or 
a decrease in dividends for the entire 
age group; it is argued, however, that 
since the hazard is not equally likely 
to affect all of the group, but is accepted 
of their own choice by a part of the 
group, the others should not be asked 
to pay for it. It is from this reasoning 
that an increasing number of companies 
are restricting the aviation hazard in 
policies issued to young unmarried men. 


The Exclusion Rider 


This use of the exclusion rider in 
policies issued to “potential” aviators 
has erroneously led some agents to as- 
sume that it is the normal way of in- 
suring “actual” aviators, even when their 
company has gone to great pains to pre- 
pare a suitable basis of extra premiums 
for full coverage. 

Legislation clarifying the right of issu- 
ing such riders has been welcomed as if 


it were beneficial to pilots. The bald 
fact, however, is that among those who 
have bought life insurance after becom- 
ing a pilot, there have been nearly three 
times as many deaths from aviation 
accidents as from other causes. Agents 
often assure the home office that an 
applicant who is said to want a policy 
with aviation hazard excluded fully un- 
derstands the nature of the restriction. 
This may be so, but he probably does 
not understand the magnitude of the 
hazard excluded. Have not we who do 
understand it a duty in dealing with 
actual pilots to refrain from taking the 
line of least resistance and to discourage 
the use of restricted insurance, the pos- 
session of which may lead the owner to 
a false sense of security? 

If the applicant has accident insurance 
which covers his aviation hazard there 
is more justification for eliminating it 
from his life insurance. The writer has 
observed few cases, however, where 
such a policy is being carried by an ap- 
plicant who requests an aviation ex- 
clusion. It should be remembered, 





James E. Hoskins 


James E. Hoskins of the Travelers 
is one of the best known figures in 
the actuarial world. He is chairman 
of the aviation committee of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 
former member of the insurance com- 
mittee of the National Aeronautic 
Association. His opinions in the ac- 
companying article are, of course, his 
own and not those of either com- 
mittee. 











moreover, that the coverage in aviation 
accident insurance usually contains some 
restrictions of its own, that the insur- 
ance is cancelable, and that the rate 
charged is often as great as the extra 
premium at which unrestricted non-can- 
celable coverage could be obtained in a 
life policy. 


Full Coverage 


Not all companies, to be sure, offer 
full coverage life insurance to aviators. 
Those which do so generally write only 
a moderate amount on any one pilot, as 
is usual in insuring classes whose risk 
is materially greater than normal, and 
they scrutinize with extreme care an 
application submitted by an agent of 
another company. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to say that there are ample facili- 
ties for full coverage life insurance for 
any pilot who meets the usual require- 
ments as to experience and ability—of 
which more later. 

In speaking here of full coverage life 
insurance, we have used the term as 
meaning insurance which gives the same 
coverage as would be issued to a non- 
flying applicant in the same rate class. 
It is possible that before this is printed 
some companies will be including a war 
clause in all policies issued to men with- 
in certain ages, and such a policy of 
course is not literally “full coverage.” 
The practice, however, would be con- 
sistent with the principle that “potential” 
hazards may properly be excluded if 
their chance cannot be reasonably esti- 
mated, while “actual” hazards whose 
value can be measured from experience 
should preferably be covered at the ap- 
propriate price. 


Passenger Transportation 


The most common class of applicants 
affected by aviation is those who fre- 





quently use the airlines for passenger 
transportation. This kind of flying has 
made remarkable gains in safety through 
the efforts of both the airlines and the 
Federal government. While statistically 
it is still far from being as safe as rail- 
road travel, yet it is safe enough so that 
only the most habitual passengers have 
an extra risk great enough to require an 
extra premium. Many companies now 
ignore scheduled air travel as a factor in 
underwriting, and the company with 
which the writer is connected has for 
many years granted full coverage on 
this type of passenger flying without 
extra charge. 

This statement refers to the main life 
insurance benefit. In many companies, 
however, the double indemnity feature 
does not apply to death caused by air- 
line travel. Even in those companies 
which do include scheduled passenger 
flight within the scope of the coverage, 
it is generally felt that the smaller 
margin in the standard double indem- 
nity premium requires charging a higher 
rate for the benefit to those whose usual 
annual airline travel is more than a 
moderate amount. 


Planes Used in Employer’s Business 


Another important class of applicants 
whose passenger flying must be con- 
sidered in underwriting consists of those 
who fly frequently in an airplane main- 
tained for the purpose of their em- 
ployer’s business. The risk has been 
found to average somewhat greater, per 
hour of flight, than scheduled airline 
travel, and when the insurance company 
estimates that the applicant’s average 
annual travel of this sort will exceed 
a certain minimum, an extra premium 
is charged if the flying risk is to be 
covered. The amount of’ such flying 
varies widely between individuals. Some 
executives have exclusive use of an air- 
plane, while others make only occasional 
flights in a ship used by a number of 
others. To enable the company to ap- 
praise the risk with a minimum of de- 
lay, it is desirable to state how many 
persons use the same plane as the appli- 
cant, and how its time is divided among 
them. 

It should be said at this point that 
coverage does not cease if the insured 
makes more flights in a given year than 
the number on which his extra premium 
was based. The company, when it fixes 
the rate, makes the best possible esti- 
mate of the future flying, based on the 
past record and other available informa- 
tion and then gives full and unlimited 
coverage of the aviation hazard. 

While there are various additional 
classes of applicants who fly in some 
other capacity than as pilot, they are 
not met so often as those just discussed. 
The only general advice that can be 
given about them applies equally to 
every applicant about whose flying the 
company requires information. (1) Fill 
out complete answers to all of the 
special aviation questions. There is a 
reason for each of them, and they are 
a part of the application which becomes 
a part of the contract. (2) Impress on 
the applicant the importance of a care- 
ful estimate, when he has not an exact 
record, in answer to questions which ask 
such things as number of hours. Pilots 
usually do have an exact record. (3) 
Don’t restrict the answers to the mini- 
mum which the questions literally call 
for, but tell as much more as is needed 
to give a clear picture of the applicant 
and his flying. This may avoid the de- 
lay incident to further correspondence. 
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And if the company has to guess at 
missing information, it is more likely to 
rate too high than too low. 

The general principles which we have 
discussed apply to applicants who fly 
in the capacity of pilot as well as to 
those who fly only as passengers. When 
the term “pilot” is used in aviation un- 
derwriting, it refers not only to pro- 
fessional pilots but also to those who 
fly for pleasure or in the course of their 
own business or calling. And incidentally, 
it is necessary to distinguish between 
the kind of flying that a pilot does and 
the classification of his pilot’s certificate. 
It may happen that a man who flies 
merely for sport has qualified for and 
received a “commercial” certificate, that 
a pilot employed by a manufacturer 
holds an “airline” certificate, or that one 
with a “private” certificate earns his 
living by piloting (in some other way 
than by carrying passengers or property 
for hire). 

In dealing with military pilots, it is 
important to determine whether they are 
Regulars, Reservists, or National Guard 
pilots. The distinction may seem unim- 
portant at a time when all three are on 


full-time active duty, but in underwriting . 


a long-term contract, differences in 
background, training, and future pros- 
pects have to be considered. 


Record of Previous Accidents 


A factor which carries a good deal 
of weight in classifying pilots is the 
record of previous accidents, if any. 
Actuarial studies show clearly that there 
will be more fatalities among a certain 
number of pilots who have had one or 
more accidents, even if minor, in the 
past than among a like number whose 
record is clear. (It is generally con- 
sidered an accident if any personal in- 
jury occurred or if the airplane suffered 
so much damage as to require official 
reinspection before being flown again.) 
Of course, it is not to be expected that 
a pilot will fly thousands of hours with 
no accident whatever; but if an applicant 
with relatively small flying time has been 
involved in an accident of any kind, or 
if an experienced pilot has had a dis- 
proportionate number of accidents, then 
the burden is on him to prove that he 
should receive a favorable classification. 
It then becomes more important than 
ever to accompany the application with 
a full explanation, including a complete 
description of each accident and any 
evidence which might tend to show that 
the applicant was not at fault. There 
is sometimes an inclination to furnish 
the company with opinions instead of 
facts: to attempt to dismiss the subject 
with a brief statement such as “Occa- 
sional minor accidents” or “No injuries. 
It will avoid delay and promote the most 
favorable consideration possible if the 
company is given the facts and allowed 
to determine for itself whether the acci- 
dents have been too many, and whether 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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During the past decade, a steadily 
increasing percentage of the total life 
insurance sold in this country has 
been purchased by women. There are 
at least three major reasons why an 
even greater number of women will 
buy insurance in the year 1941. They 
can be summed up: 

The number of women gainfully 



























employed in the United States has 

increased to approximately 12,- 

000,000 ; 

A large field force of women 
agents is spreading the apprecia- 
tion of life insurance to increasing 
numbers of women; 

The impact of war reduces the 
number of good prospects among 
young men. While thousands of 
men are in army training camps 
women will replace them in indus- 
try and on prospect lists. 

Because of these reasons the wo- 
man prospect will become an even 
more important factor in the work 
of the agent. It will become increas- 
mgly necessary that she be considered 
closely—her buying habits evaluated 
and understood. 

From correspondence with a few 
of the many successful women 
agents, some clues have been revealed 
Irom their experience which may 
help agents find the woman prospect, 
make the approach and close the sale. 








Sara Frances Jones 

Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Chicago, is one of 
the tew women ever to have qualified 
as a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. Looking back over her 
€xperience in selling insurance to more 
than a thousand individuals, both ren 
and women, she says: 

“Selling life insurance to women does 
not differ, essentially, from selling life 
surance to men. Today our economic 
Structure has so changed that women 
are occupying responsible positions, 
Owning their own business and faced 





How To Sell Lite Insurance 
‘To Women 


Some Leaders Among Women Agents Give Their 


General ‘Topic 


Compiled by Beatrice Jones 


Miss Jones, who is with Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, is president of Life Underwriters Association of the City of New 


with the same problems that in former 
years only men seemed called upon to 
meet. We now have an opportunity to 
meet women on almost the same ground 
as we meet men in our presentation of 
life insurance as a means of helping 
them attain certain definite financial 
objectives. 
“Women as a thoroughly 


rule are 
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aware of their responsibilities and are 
responsive to any sound suggestions for 
safeguarding not only their dependents 
but their own futures. The past decade 
has brought home to women the abso- 
lute security to be found in life insur- 
ance. Believing this with conviction, 
enables us to share with other women 
ideas for protecting their futures and 
giving to them all the privileges which 


men have enjoyed for so many years 
through life insurance.” 
Corinne V. Loomis 
Corinne V. Loomis is associate gen- 


eral agent for the John Hancock in Bos- 
ton. She manages a large and success- 
ful women’s division for her company, 
but finds time to be actively identified 
with civic affairs and national club work. 
Though the John Hancock has less than 
one hundred women agents in the en- 


Considered Opinion on This 


tire country, their average production 
is higher than the women agents of any 
other company—a fact undoubtedly ex- 
plained by the large number of sub- 
stantial producers developed in Miss 
Loomis’s division. Here is her view of 
the woman’s market: 

“Women line themselves up, in my 
mind, in two distinct groups: those who 
rely entirely upon their own judgment 
and those who are financially indepen- 
dent but must consult their husbands 
or lawyers or brothers or trust officers 
or sweethearts before coming to a de- 
cision about investments. Unless you 
are going to make the job of selling 
extremely complicated, you must distin- 


guish between the women who make 
their own decisions and those who do 
not. 


“Here is my definition of a prospect 
and herein lies the crux of all my sell- 
ing. When persons fit this picture of 
a prospect, they buy—they do not have 
to be sold. My prospect must have six 
qualifications : 

1. The need for the contract. 

2. The money to pay for it. 

3. The 

tion. 
The ability to make a decision. 

5. The desire to achieve. 

6. A person to whom I can appear in 
a favorable light. If I haven’t pres- 
tige with the prospect, I attain it 
before making an appointment by 
sufficient pre-prospecting. In other 


abihty to pass the examina- 
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BEATRICE JONES 


words, I believe 95% of the sale is 
made before you go to see a per- 
son.” 


Helen B. Rockwell 


Helen B. Rockwell, National Life of 
Vermont, Cleveland, lists among her 
clients many of the leading citizens of 
her home city. Miss Rockwell has sold 


insurance for many years to women of 
a wide income range—from the wealthy 
dowager to the young business woman. 
From her wealth of varied experience 
she has found: 

“Women are conscientious about pro-- 
tecting family obligations and educating 





HELEN B. ROCKWELL 


younger brothers and sisters, nieces and 
nephews and others. This, of course, 
opens up a field for sales of insurance 
on lives of these young people to re- 
imburse them for their investment 
should their proteges not live. 

“Personally, I do not find women as 
responsive to the sentimental appeal as 
men. Present day women are rather 
calculating, and are particularly inter- 
ested in e insurance because they 
know it is the one sure way to guaran- 
tee their continued independence. To 
be successful selling life insurance to 
women, the h 


















agent should be endowed 
with in patience, diplomacy and 
tact, as well as being able to present 


his proposition logically, clearly and with 
brevity. Women buyers are inquisitive 
and demand more details than men, but 
when they feel they can trust the agent 
they will rely on his judgment in the 
final analysis. Women are very con- 
scientious about keeping up their obli- 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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{L.PING My Husband 


By Claire T. Morse 
South Bend, Ind. 


Wife of Franklin Ames Morse, Northwestern Mutual Agent 


\fter I left Wellesley I went into mer- 
chandising, remaining in that field until 
I was 32. I was with Filene’s in Boston, 
Lord & Taylor in New York and Car- 
son, Pirie & Scott in Chicago, Then I met 
Franklin Ames Morse of South Bend, 
Ind., and married him. We have three 
children—Steve, Charley and Kitty. We 
think it has been an unusually success- 
ful marriage. 

When I Mr. 
at a turning point in his career. 
of a year he had gone into the insurance 
business, becoming an agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. From the 
start I have been fascinated by insur- 
ance and my husband cannot tell me too 
much about it and how he spends his 
time with clients and prospects. I have 
been interested in and sympathetic with 
every step he has taken and have tried 
also to make our home not only the most 
pleasant place to which he can go, but 
also a rendezvous for all of our friends. 

It has been a keen satisfaction for 
me—and for him, too—to see his income 
grow steadily from the struggling first 
year in insurance when it was only 
$1,166 to the present time. In 1940 it 
was $10,426. For the first six months of 
this year it was $8,747. 


Quickly Joined Social and Civic Life 
of City 


When I first came to South Bend I 
naturally had a great deal of time on 
my hands. Engaging in many activities, 
[ was on the board of the South Bend 
Legion (akin to Junior League), Visiting 
Nurses, the hospital and various other 
organizations. But when the children 
appeared I found I had to cut down for 
lack of time. Furthermore, when we 
moved from a five-room apartment toa 
ten-room house what with added house- 
hold duties, caring for the garden and 
looking after the children I had to stay 
home more. 

South Bend is an extremely social town 
full of delightful people. There are many 
ways in which an insurance agent's 
wife can help him in his’ business 
and I have tried to practice the ways. 
As an example, she need not be extrava- 
gant in buying clothes. That is particu- 
larly to be emphasized in the struggling 
days. 

Naturally, as I had been affiliated with 
merchandising for so many years, clothes 
have always been of great interest to me 
and I think I know something about the 
art of buying them. I want to be well- 
dressed, but I permit no waste in my 
purchases because by saving that money 
[ can spend more on our house, our 
garden, the care of our ninety-eight 
trees, getting things for the children, 
and on our insurance program. In fact, 
our very existence. 


Making Clothes Last a Long Time 


So, with permission of the editor, I'll 
talk about clothes for a bit. My ward- 
robe is planned for an entire year, with 
brown as the basic color. In this way 
iy brown pumps in the Fall are all 
right for the Spring and my hat, bag, 
gloves and accessories harmonize all 
through the year. 

I never buy anything I hadn’t planned 
to buy. When I do make a purchase it 
is for more than one season. I am cog- 
nizant that vivid colors, except for 
sports, are for the rich as they cannot 
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be worn too often. Next to brown I 
like navy blue, but this Spring was the 
first time in seven long years that I 
got a costume of that color. It was a 
luxury for other things had to be bought 
to match with it. 

Evening clothes play an important part 
in the lives of women in South Bend 
just as they do in other cities. I wore 
one dress for two years. Then I had it 
dyed for $5, and wore it quite a while 
longer. 


Keeping Posted 


In my opinion an insurance agent’s 
wife should be well posted. I would like 
to subscribe to Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
The New Yorker and many other modish 
magazines, but I cannot afford them all. 
Instead, I subscribe to the New York 
Sunday Times. By reading the depart- 
ment store ads I keep posted on what 
fashionable women and their children 
are wearing. Although extremely fond 
of the theatre and often wanting to go 
to New York in order to see the current 
hits, that being impossible for me I learn 
about the theatre by reading Brooks 
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Atkinson’s column in the Times. I also 
go thoroughly through the art sections 
and the Book Review of that great pa- 
per. Thus, at dinner parties I can keep 
up my end of the conversation when the 
discussion is of Ethel Barrymore’s “Corn 
Is Green,” Katherine Cornell’s playing 
of George Bernard Shaw’s “Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” the musical comedies, “Pan- 
ama Hattie” and “Pal Joey.” From the 
Book Review I find out the plots of 
the popular novels and what is being 
written by the authors of the best sell- 
ing biographies, and the philosophical, 
ideological and economic books. 

I find the editorial pages entrancing 
and always feel at home if there is con- 
versation around the dinner table about 
Washington or international affairs. | 
don’t have so much time to read now 
as in the past, but I do not find it diffi- 
cult to keep up with the top-notch things 
being printed. 

I don’t believe I have ever embarrassed 
my husband because of our lack of 
worldly things. We are always part of 
the crowd. 


Making Home Attractive 


Keeping the home attractive and radi- 
ant is as essential as keeping oneself so. 
Especially to my husband. Therefore, 
bowl upon bowl of huckleberry or pine 
or fir, or just branches from the garden, 
are scattered throughout the house and 
when obliged to buy flowers we don’t 
need nearly so many as I sprinkle a 
few blossoms through the sprays of 
green. When we took down the Christ- 
mas tree last year Steve chopped it up 
and I had large, graceful boughs a yard 
or two wide and a foot or two high on 
our mantlepieces, tables, radiator stands 
and so on. In March, when our baby 
was christened, those same Christmas 
boughs still graced our home. 

I have a Chinese bowl of greenery on 
the dining room table and when luxury 
seizes me or guests are coming I put a 
few daisies, or what-have-you, in it and 
the effect is good. Bills from the florist 
are not one of our worries. 

Another thing which I believe impor- 
tant in “building up father” is the greet- 
ings of guests. We all know that “How 
to handle people” is something — and 
Dale Carnegie and Walter Hoving have 
written valuably on the subject — but 
somehow they are talking in a business 
way. It can be done at home just as 
well. When persons come into our house 
they know by our manner that they are 
welcome. And when we have groups at 
small tables I love to breeze among 
them, finding out whether they want hot 
biscuits or ice cream or more coffee, 
and then make the trip to the kitchen 
myself instead of ringing the bell for a 
servant. 

To each new person we entertain or 
who entertains us we send a Christmas 
card. The children have lists, too, and 
they send cards. 

I have never asked my husband to 
drive me in our car to an appointment, 
whether social or business, and it is 
rare indeed that I ask him to get any- 
thing for me downtown. His time is far 
more valuable than mine. 

Cheer, sympathy, understanding and 
kindness play an important role in 
“building up father.” Sometimes as often 
as four nights in a row my husband has 
an evening appointment. I always ac- 
cept this graciously. Hardly ever has 
he come home, no matter what the hour 


(Continued on Page 41) 


No Danger Ahead 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the proceeds spent in the actual period 
of high prices. 

To get back to first principles, we 
must understand that if general price 
levels double, as they did for example 
in the 1915-1920 rise, the value of the 
dollar would be cut in half. That is, a 
dollar received when prices are up 100% 
buys only half as much as it did prior 
to the advance. It is the risk of such 
a price inflation that the insurance 
buyer assumes—the risk of paying his 
premiums in costly dollars only to be 
paid off in cheap ones. 


We can dismiss the fear of complete 
destruction of the value of the dollar 
as being fantastic. But, to be realistic, 
we must consider how an_ insurance 
policyholder would be affected by a war- 
time (or, as this survey has discussed, 
the more likely possibility, of a post- 
war) inflation causing, say, a 100% ad- 
vance in price levels. 

First, a word as to the insurance 
company and its ability to keep its own 
promises. In periods of depression they 
suffer from losses of mortgage income, 
from foreclosure and other abnormal 
expenses, and from the lower prices 
prevailing for any of their investments 
which they might have to liquidate to 
meet policy surrenders or loans to poli- 
cvholders. On the other hand, they 
benefit from their increased investment 
in loans to their own policyholders at 
high interest rates, while the diversif- 
cation of their investments enables them 
to cushion the effect of various losses 
on their over-all financial picture. 

In times of inflation the insurance 
company would also probably encounter 
an increased demand for policy loans, 
but it would have a better market for 
its income producing and even in some 
instances for its foreclosed non-produc- 
ing real estate. Bond prices would pre- ; 
sumably still be high. Its ability to © 
meet its dollar obligations would, there- 
fore, hardly be open to question. 

Secondly, as to the position of the 
insurance beneficiary, the effect of in- 
flation would vary on the basis of the 
disposition of the insurance money it- 
self. Money used to meet dollar debts 
would meet them dollar for dollar as 
at any other time. Money used for im- 
mediate purchases would buy less. But 
since most insurance money is probably 
collected in annuities or some other 
form of extended payments the bene- 
ficiary would be using only a part ol 
his money in the temporary period ol 
high prices, and the rest over a more 
or less extended period when he might 
have the benefit of low prices. i 

Surveying the insurance picture i 
broad terms, therefore, we conclude that 
the fear of inflation does not now justi 
fy any basic change in individual poli- 
cies with respect to insurance. We 
reach this conclusion because: 

(1) We do not doubt the ability o! 
the insurance companies to meet their 
obligations in either depression or infla- 
tion periods. 

(2) We do not consider drastic infla- 
tion close at hand. 

(3) The policyholder can always bor- 
row or take cash surrender values, an 

(4) The beneficiary would only suffer 
(a) if there came a complete collaps¢ 
of the dollar, or (b) if he had to spend 
the entire proceeds on receipt for pur- — 
chases of goods or services at tem FF 
porarily inflated prices. 

In short, we do not expect an infla- 
tion either during the war or after 
ward which would completely destroy 
the value of insurance. At worst, ther¢ 
may come a time after the war whet 
it will pay the policyholder to adopt 4 
short term inflation program; whether 
this involves carrying more or less 1 
surance than under normal conditions 
will depend, however, on many factors 
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THE HUGHES AGENCY 


is an aggressive, progressive organiza- 
tion. Modernly equipped, it has the 
personnel and facilities which enable 
it to offer to underwriters, business- 
getting ideas...sound advice... prompt 
and efficient service...and courteous 


treatment...always! 


E. W. HUGHES 


General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One North La Salle Street — Chicago 


Randolph 0060 
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C. ©. PERRIN 


Perrin, Forster & 
Philadelphia 


Crosby, 
organization 
which specializes, through two entirely 


Towers, 
Inc, is a 


separate divisions, in the reinsurance 
and in the retirement (pension), profit- 


sharing and employe insurance plan 
fields. * 
The organization is known interna- 


tionally. Its reinsurance division has as 
clients upwards of 100 fire and casualty 
insurance companies. The Pension di- 
vision has helped established scores of 
important plans, upwards of twenty-five 
of which are for the largest companies 
in their respective fields. 

John Alden Towers, Charles C. Per- 
rin, John D. Pryce and Walter H. West, 
Jr., are the directors in the reinsurance 
division; H. Walter Forster and Harold 
P. Weaver are directors in the pension 
division; Arthur U. Crosby is secretary 
and treasurer and in charge of general 
affairs of the corporation. 


Corporation Founded in 1934 

Crosby, Forster, Perrin & Towers 
(and Walter J. Chase, who has retired) 
were the controlling partners of the 
Philadelphia firms of Brown, Crosby & 
Co. and Henry W. Brown & Co. before 
they founded the present corporation in 
1934. The backgrounds of these men, 
varied and interesting, are recorded 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 

Mr. Towers and Mr. Perrin have been 
associated in business since 1917. As 
Towers-Perrin Co. they built up an 
important reinsurance business, and 
after they came to Philadelphia in 1920, 
they operated the reinsurance depart- 
ment of Brown, Crosby & Co. in con- 
junction with Towers-Perrin Co. 

Mr. Forster and Mr. Weaver carry 
their association back to their college 
days and have been business associates 
in joint charge of many important 


operations since 1906. 

Arthur U. Crosby is a member of one 
of America’s great fire insurance fami- 
lies. His 


grandfather was the late 

















Uberto C. Crosby, who for years was 
United States manager of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, one of the oldest 
fire insurance companies in the world, 
and before that had been president of 
the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
His father, Everett U. Crosby, was a 
partner in Brown, Crosby & Co., Phila- 
delphia, until he retired, and was also 
president of Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., 
New York. Arthur U. Crosby is a 
graduate of Yale. He went to work for 
Brown, Crosby & Co., Philadelphia, in 
1916. During the World War he drove 
an ambulance in the French Army and 
was one of the first Americans to re- 
ceive the Croix de Guerre. He then 
returned to Brown, Crosby & Co., re- 
maining there until the organization of 
the present corporation, in 1934. 
Career of H. Walter Forster 

Mr. Forster, president, was graduated 
as a mechanical engineer from Lewis 
Institute in 1905. After a year with 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, he came to 
Philadelphia as general manager of In- 
dependence Bureau, consultants in fire 
prevention, and later in accident preven- 
tion and industrial relations. With Mr. 
Weaver he built an organization inter- 
national in scope, with an outstanding 
clientele; and, for many of those clients, 
pension and other plans have been es- 
tablished. During the World War, he 
had charge of design and construction 
of a large number of important muni- 
tion plants. He was managing editor 
for several of the editions of the Crosby- 
Fiske-Forster Handbook of Fire Pro- 
tection. In 1919 he became a partner 
of Brown, Crosby & Co. and Henry W. 
Brown & Co., creating the life insur- 
ance department, out of which have 
grown the present activities of one of 
the divisions of the corporation. 

Careers of Messrs. Perrin, Price 
and Towers 


Charles C. Perrin, chairman, is a 


graduate of University of Nebraska. He 


H. P. WEAVER 








entered the insurance business in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in January, 1914. In 1917, 
with John Alden Towers, he formed 
Towers-Perrin Co.; in 1920 he moved 
to Philadelphia to specialize in reinsur- 
ance in conjunction with Brown, Crosby 
& Co. and in 1934 was one of the found- 
ers of the present corporation. 

John D. Pryce, before receiving his 
early insurance training in London, held 
a commission in the English army for 
nearly six years, including the four 
years of the first World War. During 
that time he served in France and later 
as a captain on Lord Allenby’s staff in 
the historical Palestine campaign. In 
1921 he came to the United States and 
became associated with those now oper- 
ating the present corporation. 

John Alden Towers, vice-president, 
was educated in University of Missouri 
and Kansas City School of Law. He 
was a second lieutenant in the Field 
Artillery for a short time during the 
first World War. After practicing law 
for a brief period, handling principally 
insurance cases, he entered the insur- 
ance business with Charles C. Perrin in 
Kansas City, and moved to Philadelphia 
in 1923, where he and Mr. Perrin con- 
tinued, under the firm names of Towers- 
Perrin Co. and Brown, Crosby & Co., 
to specialize in the business of reinsur- 
ance. Mr. Towers is chairman of the 
board of Sigma Chi Foundation, a 
charitable organization. 


Harold P. Weaver and Walter H. 
West, Jr. 


Harold P. Weaver is one of the out- 
standing retirement plan and profit shar- 
ing plan experts. He was a classmate 
of Mr. Forster’s at Lewis Institute and, 
after his graduation, was an engineer 
for a traction company in Chicago. He 
then came to Philadelphia and joined 
the Independence Bureau, being Mr. 
Forster’s chief lieutenant, and succeed- 
ed him when Mr. Forster formed the 
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Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc. 


Philadelphia Corporation Has Prepared 
Many Retirement |Pension|, Profit. 


Sharing And Employe Insurance Plans 


H. W. FORSTER 


life department of Brown, Crosby & 
Co. Five years later he also joined the 
life department and has been with Tow- 
ers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc, 
since its organization. 

Walter H. West, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary, after being graduated from Yale 
University in 1926 and serving as an 
officer of the Commerce Union Trust 
Co., Asheville, N. C., entered the insur- 
ance business with Henry W. Brown & 
Co., Philadelphia, ultimately — having 
charge of its casualty department. He 
left this position in 1934 to join the 
present corporation, since which time 
he has specialized in reinsurance work. 

Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, 
Inc., occupy the twelfth floor of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Build- 
ing at Twelfth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. On its staff are graduates 
from twenty-four universities and col- 
leges. This staff cooperates with the 
directors in the conduct of the cor- 
poration’s two divisions. 


Samples of Retirement Plans 


There is a considerable variety in 
retirement plans. A digest of three ol 
those prepared by Towers, Perrin, For- 
ster & Crosby, Inc., follow: 


The First National Bank of the City 
of New York 


Effective January 1, 1941, the First 
National Bank of the City of New York 
revised its pension plan, established in 
1911, to take into account the fact that 
national banks have been brought un- 
der the Social Security Act. 

Past service benefits employ the pre- 
viously established formula of 1.43% 
(1/70th per year), and are based on the 
average annual salary for the calendar 
years 1936-1940, inclusive. Future service 
benefits (upon completion of one years 
service and attainment of age 25) are 
1% of the first $3,000 of annual salary 
and 2% of the excess; maximum pat- 
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ticipating salary $50,000; maximum pen- 
sion $15,000. Employes contribute 2.5% 
of the first $3,000 of annual salary and 
5%. of the excess, a ratio of contribu- 
tions to benefits of 2.5 to 1. 

Past service benefits continue to be 
trusteed, and adequate reserves for such 
benefits have been provided. Future 
service benefits are underwritten by the 
Aetna Life, which also underwrites a 
new non-contributory Group life insur- 
ance plan, based on annual salary and 
subject to a maximum of $5,000 of in- 
surance. 


International Harvester Co. 


Effective December 1, 1940, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. adopted a plan ap- 
plicable to over 4,800 employes in mana- 
gerial positions, providing: 

(a) A future service contributory an- 
nuity plan, with benefits at a rate 
of 1.25% of all earnings between 
December 1, 1940, and retirement 
age, which may be at any age 
from 60 to 65 as determined by 
the company. 

Supplemented by deferred an- 
nuities purchased by the company 
in years of good earnings for such 
employes and in such amounts as 
it may determine. This is an ex- 
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Helping My Husband 


(Continued from Page 38) 

has found me 
waiting up. crackers and 
cold milk—apples and popcorn —are 
ready for him, and he 
eager audience should he want to tell 
me about his case of the evening. Also, 
when he has two or three engagements 
at night in a row, I invariably decline a 
dinner invitation, no matter how glamor- 
ous it may be, because I know he will be 
too tired to enjoy himself. An insurance 
agent needs sleep. 


Protected by $100,000 Insurance 


might be, when he not 


Some iced 


always has an 


In all my social activities I never bring 
up the word “insurance.” But you would 
be surprised how often it is brought up 
to me. You may be sure that I am all 
attention then. 

In 1934 my first valentine was a five- 
cent bar of Hershey’s chocolate, pre- 
sented with tears in my husband's eyes, 
but I accepted it magnificently. In 1941 
my valentine was $18,000 of life insur- 
ance, bringing our total life insurance up 
to $100,000. That last gift was pre- 
sented with some exultation and satis- 
faction in his eyes. And I accepted 
humbly, but thinking intently of those 
seven years with their struggles, and 
how happy it has all been. 


tension of a plan adopted in 1936 
and 1937. 

The principle underlying this arrange- 
ment is to gear the financing of pen- 
sions to the fluctuating earnings of this 
industry. The future service contribu- 
tory plan provides basic pensions at a 
moderate fixed charge; the “special an- 
nuities,” purchased only when the earn- 
ings of the business permit, build up 
these basic pensions to a point where 
they operate efficiently. The program 
is insured, for employes in the United 
States, by the Connecticut General and 
the John Hancock Mutual. 

International Harvester Co. also es- 
tablished, in May, 1940, an Employes 
Savings and Extra Compensation Plan, 
providing savings, unemployment insur- 
ance, and pensions for non-managerial 
employes. Underlying both this and the 
Managerial Plan is a long established 
non-contributory retirement plan, pro- 
viding benefits for service to December 
31, 1936, covered by a large trusteed 
reserve fund. 

Standard Brands Incorporated 

Effective January 1, 1941, Standard 
Brands Incorporated and a group of 
subsidiaries have adopted a retirement 
plan for which all employes are eligible, 
who have attained Age 30 (women 25) 
and have had one year of service. This 
plan illustrates the type of benefit for- 
mula which is complementary to the 
Federal formula, and yet operates inde- 
pendently of it. 

Past service benefits are based upon 
1940 earnings, apply to service after 35 
(women 30), and are at the rate of van 
on the first $600 of such earnings, 1.0% 
on the next $2,400, and 1.25% on earn- 
ings in excess of $3,000 per year. 

Future service benefits, arranged by 
earnings classes, are at a rate of 0.3% 
on the first $600, 1.2% on the next 2,400, 


and 1.75% on earnings in excess of 
$3,000. Employes contribute at a ratio 
of: 2.5 to lL. 


The plan for United States employes 
is insured in the Prudential. 

The plan for employes of Standard 
Brands Limited (in Canada), applicable 
to all earnings, is on the basis of 1.25% 
past service and 1.75% future service. 
Employes contribute 3% of earnings to- 
ward their future service benefits. 

T. P. F. & C.’s Own Plan 

As the insurance fraternity will be 
interested in T. P. F. & C.’s own plan 
it is summarized for readers of The 
Gold Book as follows: 

—‘Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, 


Inc., has had a Retirement Plan for its 
own organization since 1936. Its formula 
is unusually liberal—2% of all earnings, 
including past service based on 1935 
salaries, not reduced for Federal pen- 
sions; individual contracts with sub- 
stantial death benefits from employer 
contributions are used as to all annual 
earnings in excess of $4,000; and all 
benefits are fully vested as purchased 
irrespective of time or cause of leaving 
the employ. The corporation further- 
more purchases annuities for the first 
probationary year of service when the 
employe joins the plan.” 


Some Members of Pension Division 


Some members of the Pension division 
of T. P. F. & C. together with a brief 
summary of their careers follows: 

Philip E. Benjamin, CLU, attended 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Burdett 
College of Business Administration in 
Boston, joining the home office of John 
Hancock where he was in charge of 
contract work. He attended Northeast- 
ern University School of Law and was 
admitted to Massachusetts Bar in 1929. 
In that year he joined Sun Life’s Group 
Department, first working in Boston and 
then in Philadelphia. He joined Towers, 
Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc. in 1937. 

Roger C. Brown is a graduate of 
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Detroit Sales and Prospects 


By Elmer Sal: 


Detroit, the automobile capital of the 
nation, is having a tremendous industrial 
impetus by reason of the national de- 
fense activities. The Gold Book asked 

a number of prominent insurance men 

there to answer some questions as to 

sources where business is coming, who 
is buying what is being sold and argu- 
ments. 

The questions asked were these: 
Since the great impetus which has 
been gtven to industry in Detroit, 
where have most of the new pros- 
pects been developed — among what 
kind of people? 

Is there any particular type of insur- 

which is being sold to them? 

3. Is there any current argument which 
ts especially effective m selling life 
mesurance ? 

Answers to these questions were re- 


i) 


ceived from Charles Hodgman, one of 
largest producers of Mutual Benefit; 
Charles A. McCauley, state agent for 


John Hancock; William A. Post, who is 


zman, Detroit 


1940 president of the Detroit Association 
of Life Underwriters; and George E. 
Lackey, general agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Buy Protection Type and Family Income 


Mr. Hodgman said that most new 
prospects are developed among sub-ex- 
ecutives and clerks in industries which 
are doing well; that kind of insurance 
they are buying is protection type and 
Family Income; and that use of Social 
Security is most effective type of cur- 
rent selling argument. 

Mr. Post said new prospects have been 
largely developed from those not in rou- 
tine white collar jobs. Specialty sales- 
men, including those selling machine 
tools, have been particularly good pros- 
pects. He did not think that any par- 
ticular type of insurance is being sold, 
but high premium policies are being sold 
to large money makers. He did not feel 
there was any definite current argument 
which could be emphasized. 


“The agent should see plenty of peo- 








Germantown Friends School and Haver- 
ford College, joining T. P. F. & C. in 
1929. He has taken courses in Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Evening School in 
accounting, insurance, and taxation and 
is a CLU. 

John K. Dyer, Jr., actuary, majored in 

mathematics at Yale, from which he was 
graduated in 1931. He is a Phi Beta 
Kappa, For six years he was in actuarial 
division of Prudential, his work being 
principally in connection with Group Life 
and Group Annuities. He joined T. 
F. & C. in 1937, and has general super- 
vision over actuarial calculations made in 
conjunction with insured and uninsured 
retirement plans and employe life insur- 
ance plans. He is an associate of the 
Actuarial Society of America and Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. 

George C. Foust, Jr. attended German- 
town Friends School and University of 
Pennsylvania. After graduation from 


college he worked in industrial engi- 
neering department of Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Company (Philco 


Radio), and then became a field agent 
doing statistical work for U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. He started in Pension 
department of T. P. F. & C. in 1937. 
Since then he has attended University 
of Pennsylvania Evening School and in 
1939 completed CLU examinations. 


Other Careers 


Margaret J. Harvey, supervisor of the 
calculation division, had some years’ ex- 
perience in accounting, payroll and per- 
sonnel work prior to joining the organi- 
zation in 1931. 

Warren F. Seubel was graduated from 
Penn State in 1930 and shortly thereafter 
became associated with Brown, Crosby 
& Company, where he specialized in life 
and pension insurance work. He has 
been with T. P. F. & C. since its organi- 
zation. 

J. H. Shreiner’s education was directed 
toward accounting and he was in that 
work until 1930, his activities being with 
a large construction company and with 
an oil company as junior field auditor. 
He joined T. P. F. & C. in 1930. He 
is a CLU. 

H. P. Staley, assistant treasurer, was 
graduated in 1920 from the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, following which he was employed 
as a field auditor for United Engineers 
and Constructors. In 1928 he joined the 
life department of Brown, 7 & Co., 





remaining there until T. P. F. & C. was 
organized in 1934. 
ple and tell them a definite story in 


which savings are stressed,” he said. 

Many Policies Sold to Mechanics 

George E. Lackey said that in sur- 
veying the last two months’ applications 
of his agency he found that mechanics 
have stepped up to second place in num- 
ber of apps and that students continue 
in third place in number and ninth in 
volume. 

As to particular types of insurance be- 
ing sold he said that a family mainte- 
nance policy is most widely purchased, 
with occasional 20-Pay and Ordinary 
contracts. 

As to current arguments he said that 
now is the time to buy “clean” policies 
without restrictions as to travel and oc- 
cupation or “war clauses.” 

Mr. McCauley said that considerable 
Retirement Endowments were being sold 
and he thought that the current argu- 
ment most effective is income for fam- 
ily in event of insured’s death and in- 
come for insured at his retirement. 

In addition to regular run of insured 
there has also been a trend towards 
pensions with individual policies. This 
was evidenced in the sale of the Chrysler 
pension trust with individual policies, 
one of the largest life insurance trans- 
actions of the year. The case was closed 
by Dr. Charles E. Albright of North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, work- 
ing in cooperation with A. J. Ostheimer, 
III, of Philadelphia, also of that com- 
pany. Nearly all of the Chrysler case 
was placed in Northwestern. 
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PURPOSE of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


Bb y Louis 


Modes of settlement were devised 
many years ago for the purpose of re- 
lieving the beneficiary, who is often un- 
schooled in business matters, from the 
burden of adequately investing insur- 
ance proceeds so as to insure an in- 
come. Commencing with rather limited 
and fixed provisions, they have been ex- 
panded so that as now used they permit 
selection of any one of a variety of 
methods of payment and permit ade- 
quate provision for family maintenance, 
education, emergencies and other neces- 
sities. The trained field representative 
is fully familiar with the various ways 
in which modes of settlement may be 


utilized to suit the needs of the indi- 
vidual policyholder. Experience has 
shown, however, that great care must 


be exercised in determining when and 
how modes of settlement should be used 
and modern conditions make it neces- 
sary to resurvey certain aspects of their 
use. 

Need for Simplicity and Flexibility 

Two guiding principles which should 
ever be borne in mind in the use of a 
mode of settlement are simplicity and 
flexibility. Elaborate and complicated 
modes of settlement not only create de- 
lays in the issuance of a policy, some- 
times even occasioning the loss of a sale, 
but at the time of settlement often lead 
to delays in payment and conflicts be- 
tween beneficiaries. The purpose of a 
mode of settlement is to safeguard the 
principal and its income for the use of 
the insured’s real dependents and it is 
an unusual case in which an attempt 
should be made to go beyond this pur- 
pose. Too often, it seems, policyholders 
are encouraged to attempt modes of set- 
tlement that are too complicated and 
far-reaching and which require clarify- 
ing correspondence and special consid- 
eration by one or more departments ofa 
home office, and thus become a source 
of irritation to the policyholders. 

Flexibility is another element too 
often overlooked. Conditions in the fu- 
ture cannot always be foreseen except 
possibly in a general way. An example 
of lack of flexibility occurs in educa- 
tional modes of settlement which are 
written with provision for specific pay- 
ments in specific months of a year be- 
ginning at a specific future date. This 
type of settlement has often been found 
to lead to difficulties because under 
changed circumstances both the time of 
college entrance and the cost of the 
particular beneficiary’s college education 
differs from the situation which was 
originally contemplated. Arrangements 
for payment of a fixed amount per 
month to continue for a certain number 
of months each year for four years with 
a variety of special payments for Christ- 
mas presents, graduation, vacation, etc., 
may appear attractive to the prospect 
and help the agent dramatize the benefits 
and even assist in closing the sale but, 
if the need does not happen to coincide 
with the program arranged, the real 
function of the mode of settlement is 
not carried out. It would be much more 
flexible under such circumstances to set 
up a mode of settlement providing for 
an option giving the minimum income 


W. Dawson 
Vice-President and General Counsel, Mutual Life 





necessary with the right to withdraw an 
amount within certain limits each year 
after a certain date. This is merely 
mentioned as one incident of embar- 
rassments which may be caused by too 
specific modes of settlement but others 
will readily occur. 


Designation of Beneficiaries Who Can 
Elect a Mode of Settlement 


It has been the experience of the com- 
panies that many policyholders have 
made policies payable to their estate or 
to a trustee without realizing that by 
so doing they deprive the beneficiaries 
of the right to elect a mode of settle- 
ment. An examination of the policies of 
many companies shows that they in ef- 
fect permit natural persons in their own 
right as beneficiaries to elect modes of 
settlement. Either expressly, or by gen- 
eral phraseology, they exclude estates, 
trustees, partnerships, etc., from this 
right. 

Knowledge of these limitations should 
be extremely important to a policyholder 
because the right to elect a mode of set- 
tlement is a most valuable right in the 
light of current conditions where trus- 
tees and investors have a difficult time 
procuring good investments yielding 3% 
or over. Knowledge of the limitations 
upon the right to elect modes of settle- 
ment may well influence an insured in 
a decision to make the policy pay- 
able to named beneficiaries rather than 
to his estate or to a trustee. Such 
knowledge also should be valuable to a 
policyholder who is making some policies 
payable to a named beneficiary and 
other policies to an estate or trustee. 

Analysis of the policies would disclose 
which ones most properly should be 
made payable to a named beneficiary 
and which ones may be made payable 
to an estate or trustee without losing 
to the beneficiary the advantage of the 
mode of settlement provisions. Some- 
times inquiry of the respective com- 
panies may be indicated. Where a per- 
son has policies in three or four differ- 
ent companies it is most important to 
subject this clause to very close analysis 
in conjunction with the policyholder’s 
plans and also to warn him that should 
he wish to make any change in the 
future he should secure advice concern- 
ing the effect of such change. 


Provision for Payment of 
Estate Taxes 


There are, of course, instances where 
it is advisable for an insured to have 
certain amounts payable in cash to his 
estate or to some principal beneficiary. 
The effect of the increases in estate tax 
rates is something which cannot be 
overlooked under present conditions. 
The need for substantial amounts to 
pay estate taxes should be clearly kept 
in mind in determining what portion of 
the insurance is to be payable in cash 
rather than by optional settlement. A 
number of cases have occurred where 
considerable amounts of insurance were 
left to designated beneficiaries under an 
irrevocable mode of settlement and 
where neither the estate nor the bene- 
ficiaries had any funds with which to 
pay the taxes on the insurance proceeds. 
In the absence of specific statutory au- 








thority (such as the New York De- 
cedent Estate Law, Section 124), an in- 
surance company cannot pay the taxes 
out of the proceeds left with it under 
a mode of settlement, which often causes 
the beneficiaries embarrassment and 
leads to litigation. Even under the New 
York law such payment is not possible 
without a proper court order. It is 


therefore desirable that either through 
insurance or through other methods an 
amount be created in the estate suffici- 
ent to pay 


estate or inheritance taxes 


LOUIS W. DAWSON 


allocable to the insurance proceeds left 
under an irrevocable mode of settlement. 
A helpful suggestion to the insured 
would be that he should also provide in 
his will that all estate and inheritance 
taxes (including those on life insurance 
and other property not coming into pos- 
session of his executors) are to be paid 
out of his residuary estate, otherwise 
the executors may still call upon the 
beneficiaries for reimbursement. 


Guaranteed Rates of Interest 


Another provision which is very im- 
portant under present-day circumstances 
is the provision which guarantees a cer- 
tain rate of interest on moneys left on 
deposit. The guaranteed rate of interest 
will depend upon the company in which 
the insurance was written as well as on 
the date at which the policy was issued. 
In some policies it is as high as 34% 
and in other policies it may be 24%. 
Obviously, if the insured is going to 
arrange his program so that one policy 
will be carried under a mode of settle- 
ment and another policy will be paid in 
cash, it would be most advantageous for 
him‘to take the cash on the policy which 
guarantees the lowest rate of interest 
and to let the proceeds remain on de- 
posit under the policy which yields the 
highest guaranteed interest rate. The 
same advice often applies also to the 
decision of a beneficiary who is electing 
a mode of settlement. The possibility of 


How They Best Can Be Made to 
Apply to Modern Conditions 


excess interest and the relative strength 
of the companies concerned might af- 
fect this decision but in most instances 
under present conditions the guaranteed 
rate is the important point to be noted, 
This is a factor which might be com- 
pletely overlooked by the average pol- 
icyholder and undoubtedly has been 
overlooked by many agents in arrang- 
ing insurance programs or advising a 
troubled beneficiary. 

Another question which must receive 
careful consideration under current con- 
ditions is whether, because of the fall 
in the interest rate, instalment settle- 
ments are not more desirable than in- 
terest settlements. The income obtain- 
able under pure interest settlements is 
in many cases less than the insured ex- 
pected it to be when he purchased his 
policy. Formerly a large part of the 
total income depended upon the excess 
interest and it was in many cases sub- 
stantial. Under current conditions the 
most satisfactory provision for a bene- 
ficiary might well be that which pro- 
vides for a definite instalment income 
for a period of time consistent with the 
needs of the beneficiary. 


Designation of Irrevocable Beneficiaries 


A prolific source of trouble is the ill- 
advised designation of irrevocable bene- 
ficiaries, especially where those _bene- 
ficiaries are infants. When taking out 
a policy an insured may wish _ possibly 
for tax purposes, or even as a gesture, 
to make his children the irrevocable 
beneficiaries of his insurance. This is 
all very well so long as he is able to 
pay the premiums and does not wish to 
make any change in the form of insur- 
ance. It is also all very well so long 
as his friendly relations with his chil- 
dren continue. However, situations have 
repeated themselves where an insured, 
after having designated his children as 
the irrevocable beneficiaries, finds him- 
self in a situation where he wishes to 
make a change in the beneficiary or 
where it is necessary to secure the ap- 
proval of all beneficiaries in order to 
make a change in the form of insurance. 
For example, situations have arisen 
where a policy, in which several minor 
children are irrevocable beneficiaries, 
lapses. In order to elect an option 
other than that of extended term in- 
surance it is necessary to have the con- 
sent of all of the beneficiaries. It is 
easy to see the difficulties which follow 
from this when it is realized that the 
beneficiaries may be minors and _ that 
guardians may have to be appointed 
through court action in order to exer- 
cise the rights of the infants. The same 
difficulties may arise when an irrevoc- 
able beneficiary becomes incompetent. 
Thus, the need for an irrevocable bene- 
ficiary should be carefully considered in 
the light of these possibilities. 


Frozen Modes of Settlement 

A source of friction with policyholders 
is the company’s inability to comply with 
requests of beneficiaries that it disre- 
gard modes of settlement and pay the 
policy proceeds out in a lump sum or in 
a manner different from that directed by 
the insured. When a policyholder makes 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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|| BUSINESS FRIENDSHIP... 


: | ALL THE KING'S HORSES and 
“7 ALL THE KING'S MEN 


: HUMPTY DUMPTY—the ordinary egg—and the closest friendship 


= . . 
have one thing in common—once broken they never can be the same. 





e, . . Ce 
| True, a broken friendship may be mended, but it is always cracked. 
IS . . . . . 
More often, a friend lost is an enemy won. And, since this is true, 
0 we a . : 
| it is evident that no man can afford to lose a friend. 


: Making friends and holding their good will is the biggest part of 
| any business. Permanent success cannot come from selling alone. 


We believe that one of the prime satisfactions of being in business: is 
the chance we get to prove to our customers that we are friendly 
and desirous of giving the kind of service that makes friendship con- 


tinue indefinitely. 


| We are here to give you helpful, useful service. Let’s be friends! 


THOMAS J. HOGAN, Inc. 


| 90 JOHN STREET, N. Y. C., TEL. BE 3-4200 


— The Slogan Is Hogan — 


© 1941 THOMAS J. HOGAN, INC. 
90 JOHN STREET 
N. Y. C. 
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Current Objections and How 


Agents Meet Them 


not wiped out altogether, that life in- 
surance is so necessary. So 
you live, even though your 
may be slightly curtailed, the problem 
would be as nothing compared with the 
loss of all your earning power through 


long as 


earnings 


death. 

You can afford this year’s premium. 
It is highly probable you will be able 
to dig up next year’s and the succeed- 
ing premiums. Should your family be 
deprived of your support, they couldn’t 
possibly get by unless insurance money 
partially replace 


stepped in to your 


earnings. 
I want to finish up my year before 
I assume any further obligations. 
Mervin L. Lane, New York Broker 
How “Too 
bad had only 


lived another year his family would have 


often have we thought, 


about So-and-So; if he 


been all set.” Unfortunately, people die 


at the wrong time—when their business 
or professional job is not finished. 


Whether or not a man’s year is a 


LANE 


MERVIN L. 


good one or a bad one he will want his 
family to have those things they need, 
plus the little luxuries they want to 
enjoy. There are various ways in which 
you may temporarily tide over a “wait- 
You make a_ small 


ing period.” can 
temporary deposit which will place your 
life insurance on a more satisfactory 


level and without making the full ex- 
penditure now. Under the plan I have 
in mind, if you wind up with a good 
surplus this year you may extend your- 
self as to premiums. If the year is not 
completely satisfactory we can alter the 
plan, reduce the expenditure, but keep 
the amount of protection at par. 


It is better to sit tight as times are 
too unsettled and uncertain. 


H. T. Cooke, Lincoln National, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


If we all assumed that attitude and 
the nation went on a sit-down strike, 








(Continued from Page 20) 


things would come to a complete stand- 
still. There would be no progress and 
we would all suffer the same fate. Prog- 
ress is made only when each of us as- 
sumes some risk. 


All life insurance policies and all 
proceeds from life insurance will be 
taxed by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments just the same as all other 


estates. 
H. T. Cooke 

Federal and State Governments are 
well aware that when the head of the 
house—the breadwinner, the producer— 
does not make provisions for the care 
of his loved ones in the event of his 
death they become a ward of the city, 
the state and the Federal Government. 
It is from that reasoning that the Fed- 
eral Government exempts proceeds of 
life insurance up to an amount it deems 
necessary in making provision for one’s 
family, and it is my earnest belief that 
exemption will stand indefinitely. 


Objections most currently heard 
in Washington: We are baffled by un- 
certainty and indecision.. People are 
upset. They don’t know whether their 
Government agency is to be moved 
away from Washington; or, if it is 
a non-Government organization they 
can’t be sure about their future busi- 
ness. And, of course, there is lack 
of knowledge as to how heavy future 
taxation will be. 


H. Cochran Fisher, CLU, 
Aetna Life, Washington 


We are constantly confronted by un- 
certainties. At every period of life 
there are things which cannot be fore- 
cast, and in prophecy one man’s guess 
may be as good as another’s. Two cer- 
tainties are death and the constant need 
of a family to have income. 

If people during the past hundred 
years had worried about national eco- 
nomic situations every time they were 
asked to buy insurance all those billions 
of dollars which have been paid to poli- 
cyholders and beneficiaries of life in- 
surance would not have been paid be- 
cause not much insurance would have 
been written. It is your own personal 
economic situation, and that of your 
family, which should most concern you. 


H. COCHRAN FISHER 


‘face at your death. 





MILTON FISCHER 


I can’t afford any more life insur- 
ance now. 


Milton Fischer, Pacific Mutual Life, 


San Antonio, Tex. 


People generally object to buying ad- 
ditional life insurance, irrespective of 
whether the country is prosperous or 
not. Human nature rebels at thought 
of being deprived of money which can 
be used for other apparently more 
pressing and urgent needs than to di- 
vert it into some vague “unnecessary 
investment.” 

Only the other day one of my pros- 
pects told me he had pressing calls to 
make good on bank loans and merchan- 
dise for which he had not paid. 

That was in the morning. The same 
afternoon I was passing his place of 
business and found him and his wife 
carefully examining a new automobile. 
During the morning he had told me 
with apparent sincerity that he couldn’t 
afford an additional $30 or $40 a month 
for life insurance to protect his home 
and business, and yet he was contem- 
plating buying this new car. He has 
since bought it. 

Which asset do you think his family 
would rather have if he were killed in 
an accident while driving that new 
automobile? The wrecked car or a 
policy—which would provide an estate? 


J. T. Comer, Jefferson Standard, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Yes, it’s a lot of money, but how 
could your family subsist to say noth- 
ing of maintaining their present stand- 
ard of living without more income than 
you have provided for them? This plan 
only attempts to give them a subsist- 
ance income; the rest must come from 
your other estate. This income is de- 
pression proof, tax free and lives as 
long as they do. 

You would spend ten times this 
amount in liquidating securities to meet 
all obligations that your business would 
You will spend 
money for another man and his train- 
ing to fill your place. These funds may 
be paid into your business in a time 
when business is facing a crisis. After 
all, in personal or business insurance, 
you are not spending this money; you 
are saving it and your return may be 


==—=—=: 


1,000%. It can never be less than yo 
put into it. , 


Let’s wait awhile. 


Charles B. O’Connell, Aetna Life 
Great Neck, L. I, ; 
There are many Americans who want 
to justify their own inertia, but | am 
quite sure that you do not belong to 
the group which always want to put of 
until tomorrow what they should do to- 
day. We know about today, but tomor. 
row may be too late. 


I am afraid that income taxes yi) 
not allow me to save any more money 
in life insurance. 


Daniel Forman, Manhattan Life, Albany 

Your deduction may be sound. Hoy. 
ever, if the Government should levy q 
tax of $400 it would be 10% of ‘the 
prospect’s income. And if it levied q 
tax of $600 it would be 15%. Now, if 
the inevitable happened to you there 
would be a 100% tax levied on your 
widow and family because your income 
would stop. How do you expect your 
family to make both ends meet on that 
basis? Your present insurance would 
no doubt take care of the immediate 
costs. Our plan will replace your earn. 
ing power. 


I am pessimistic about the future, 


Clayton Demarest, Jr., CLU, Atlantic 
Life, Baltimore 

You are a successful dentist owning 

a substantial amount of life insurance, 

and I think you should have additional 

insurance—a Retirement Income En- 














Clayton Demarest, Jr. 








dowment at Age 60. May I ask about 
what you are pessimistic ? 

Prospect: The future of the country 
—financially—our money. Will it be 
worth anything? 

Answer: You can’t make me believe 
that politicians will get too tough with 
63,000,000 insured citizens. Instead, let's 
talk about the thing which most con- 
cerns you—your future; and for the 
moment we'll forget future of the coun- 
try. What are you going to do tomor- 
row? 

Prospect: I am going to be in my 
office. 

A: If my guess is any good you are 
so busy that you don’t have time now 
to spend your surplus, even should you 
want to do so. So your problem be- 
comes one of deciding what is best place 
in which you can put that surplus. 

Prospect: It’s difficult to decide which 
is the best place. 

A. Let’s see what measuring stick to 
use. You are primarily interested ™ 





what the surplus will do for you if you § 


live, and what it will do for your widow 
if you should die. That being true, I'll 
make you a suggestion. 

Put $353.85 a year to Age 60, begin- 
ning with your present age, 42. Al 
Age 60 we pay you back 9% (as yol 
will see from our chart of Annuity 
yields) on your total deposits each yeat 
as long as you live (ten years certain). 
If you die before Age 60, the least your 
wife would get is about 7% a year for 
life. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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FRANKLAND F. STAFFORD 


One of the interesting things about 
Business Insurance is that each case 
presents new problems. 

In New York City there is a closed 
corporation which was started about ten 
years ago by Not having 
quite enough capital, they took in a 
few others as stockholders. The original 
four, whom we will call A, B, C and D, 
kept 60% of the stock for themselves. 
Their ages run from 35 to 56 and A 
and B own more stock than C and D. 

When I approached them on the ques- 
tion of keeping the 60% control of the 
company in the survivors’ hands if one 
of the four should die, they were keenly 


interested. 


How Case Was Set Up 


four men. 


We have set up the case as follows: 

Their attorney has worked out a buy 
and sell agreement. I helped him with 
skelton from 
other cases and with some other prac- 
tical aspects of the agreement. 


outlines of agreements 


They have appointed a trustee. The 
trustee has in custody the agreement, 
their stock and the insurance policies. 

Only A, B, C and D are parties to this 
arrangement. A, B and C took out 
Ordinary life insurance on D to the 
amount of D’s holdings. B, C and D 
took out insurance on the life of A, etc., 
so that insurance to the amount of each 
one’s stock interest is owned by the 
other three. This insurance is written 


on absolute ownership forms. 


They 


are pooling their interests, so 
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CLOSED CORPORATIONS 


7 Frankland F. Stafford 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Agency, State Mutual, New York City 


that each one pays an equal premium 
regardless of the fact that their ages 
vary, and their stock ownership is not 
equal. 

In the event of the first to die, the 
surviving three will share equally in 
the proceeds of the insurance, and this 
money will be used by the trustee to 
buy for each survivor, equal amounts 
of the deceased’s stock, under terms of 
the agreement. 


From a practical standpoint, it can be 
said that the survivors are almost sure 
to buy in the stock of the first to die, 
at a discount; how large the discount 
will be will depend, of course, upon how 
many premiums will have been paid 
before one dies. 


Life Savings Go Into Firm 


The other angle—namely taxes—is of 
great importance to these men. 

They each have put all their life’s 
savings into the firm. The first few 
years they drew very little money for 
living expenses. The concern for the 
last few years has prospered. So much 
so, that should one of them die now, 
the Government, by its practice of cap- 
italizing “excess earnings,” would estab- 
lish a basis for estate taxes about three 
times the book value. And when estate 
tax rates are very sharply increased, as 
they no doubt will be this year, the 
situation is such that the family of any 
one of the four would probably have 
been wiped out financially if they did 
not have these arrangements. 


The agreement states a definite price 
for the stock. The trustee is to be noti- 
fied each year if there is a change in 
the value. There appears to be enough 
precedent so that we can be reasonably 
sure that the Government will use the 
price in the agreement as a basis for 
establishing the estate tax on this cor- 
poration’s stock. 


They will need additional insurance 
coverage next year if they keep going 


WIVES OUTLIVE 


In the case of the average couple each 
living their normal life-span, a wife can 
expect to outlive her husband by about 
eight years. Women on the average out- 
live men by about four years. 

The American public is well acquainted 
with the fact that wives of Presidents 
of the United States long outlive their 
husbands. The wives of the late Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft 
and Calvin Coolidge are still living. 

In a recent issue the Bankers Life 
Co.’s agency publication Onward says: 

“The problem of widowhood is not, 
however, confined to the latter years of 
life. Of the 400,000 wives who become 
widows each year, 11,000 are under 25 





at anywhere near the pace they are 
traveling at present. 


Employes Buy Insurance to Cover Man 
in Control of Business 


I recently had quite a different situa- 
tion for which to work out Business In- 
surance. 

Some years ago a chap, now 47, founded 
a machinery company. We will call him 
Z. He owns 55% of the stock. The bal- 
ance is owned by two men, elderly, who 
are not active in this corporation, nor 
do they know anything about the busi- 
ness. They had confidence in Z and 
wanted to help him when he needed 
money in starting this business. 

On the surface, it is a one man busi- 
ness to the extent that he doesn’t be- 
lieve there is any one or group of em- 
ployes who could run the company suc- 
cessfully if he were out of it. 

I was not satisfied with that state- 
ment, however, so got better acquainted 
with Z after two or three more calls. 
Finally, I found that two young men 
(relatives) started in to learn the busi- 
ness about two years ago. They are 
drawing nominal pay. 

I set up the case.as follows: 

These two young relatives whom we 
will call X and Y have taken out Whole 
life insurance on Z to cover the amount 
of his stock. Ownership forms are used. 
Since these young men cannot afford to 
pay $4,000 in premium, their pay is 
being increased to take care of most 
of the premiums, but it is carefully 
worked out so that what they pay will 
be a real sacrifice for them. 

At the same time, the corporation has 
taken out a policy on Z to cover the 
stock interests of the two minority in- 
active shareholders. 

Therefore, as it now stands, in event 
of Z’s death, Z’s family will receive full 
cash payment for his stock; the inactive 
minority holders will get back the money 
they put in the business; and the two 
younger active men, X and Y, will own 
the business. Unless an accident should 


THEIR HUSBANDS 


years of age; 47,000 are under 35; while 
the total of those under 45 is 107,000. 
It is this group of widows who assume 
in each year the full care of raising 
the bulk of 220,000 children under 16 
years of age who lose their father. 


“The largest group who become 
widows are in their late fifties, perhaps 
still with dependent children, and with 
an average lifetime ahead of from 15 to 
20 years. For the widows who are 45 
years old, there is an average lifetime 
ahead of 27 years. In the case of 
widows 20 years old, there are still 50 
years ahead. 

“The estimates of insurance and cen- 
sus statistics indicate that there are 
more than 5,000,000 widows in_ this 
country.” 








Frankland F. Stafford _ 


Frankland F. Stafford, leader last 
year of the Cerf agency in produc- 
tion and lives, is son of a Cleveland 
banker. After graduating from the 
University School in Cleveland he at- 
tended Yale for three years, leaving 
to go into the air service when this 
country entered the World War. He 
was in Texas when the Armistice was 
signed. 

He went to work for Worsted Mills 
Co., Cleveland, which manufactures 
fabrics for men and women’s cloth- 
ing. He was there fourteen years, 
during which time he worked every 
machine in the plant and rose to be 
president and general manager. He 
came East to become executive vice- 
president of S. Stroock & Co., manu- 
facturers of camel hair material. 

Three years ago Mr. Stafford joined 
State Mutual Life. He is president 
of the Bronxville Welfare Fund, Ine. 











happen to Z, X and Y will have con- 
siderable experience in the business be- 
fore they have the full responsibility and 
ownership thrust upon them. 


Closed Corporation Pointers 


There are a few general points which 
I have learned that it is well to keep 
in mind. 

1. The ownership of a closed cor- 
poration stock in any estate is a real 
problem, and therefore, any _ sensible 
steps which you and I can take toward 
helping minimize this problem is a serv- 
ice which is of great importance. 

2. Always try to keep the stock of 
a closely held business gravitating to- 
ward active hands. Records show that 
when such stock interests fall into in- 
active hands through death, marriage, 
etc. the corporation tends to disintegrate. 

3. If possible, I try to persuade my 
clients to use a corporate trustee. 

4. I try to arrange matters so that 
the corporation is not a party to buy- 
ing its own stock. In some cases there 
are exceptions, of course. 

I try to have the insurance issued 
and paid for before the client spends 
time or money with his attorney; be- 
cause the agreement usually takes time, 
and it’s common sense to make sure 
that one’s clients can get insurance, be- 
cause if they cannot get it, the deal 
is off, 

Has Dealt with 3,300 Concerns 


I have dealt with some 3,300 concerns 
around Greater New York, and I want 
to add a word of caution in closing. 

Business insurance cases take time. 
My cases average nearly a year from 
the time I meet the principal stock- 
holder until the insurance is paid for. 

Trust officers are helpful; so are at- 
torneys. 


I believe this work is worthwhile, but 


like any other responsible field of en- 


deavor, it takes lots of energy, study, 


and a fair amount of capital investment. 
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1941 One of Dr. Albright’s 


Greatest Years 


Although Dr. Charles E. Albright an- 
nounced several years ago that he was 
through with seeking championship 
honors in his company as he was con- 
tent with having led the Northwestern 
Mutual over a period of thirty years, he 
is this year having one of his greatest 
production records. Many a night he 
spends on sleepers as he journeys to see 
clients and comes back to Milwaukee 
again. He is imperturable, calm, ob- 
jective, taking everything in his stride. 
His approach is always a serious one. 
No one could be farther removed from 
the back-slapping type of agent. He 
understands the world of business, its 
psychology and its motivation and has 
an extraordinary acquaintance’ with 
executives in industry. 


Pension Trusts with Individual Policies 


One of the most important factors in 
his record this year has been the writing 
of pension trusts and individual policies. 
Largest case was that of Chrysler Cor- 
poration. This year he is doing con- 
siderable joint work in co-operation with 
A. J. Ostheimer, IIL, of Philadelphia ; 
and Ben S. McGiveran, general agent of 
the company in Eau Claire, Wis., both 
unusually large personal writers. In ad- 
dition to the Chrysler case Dr. Albright 
has written a number of other large 
pension trusts with individual policies. 
His biggest problem is time to see every- 
body he wants to see. There has never 
been a time when he did not have more 
prospects that he could manage to see. 


As Seen by Gus Pabst 


In a recent issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal Gustavus Pabst, Jr., business 
news editor of that paper, and long a 




















friend of Dr. Albright, said of the North- 
western Mutual agent: 

“They call the writing of the Chrysler 
case covering key men of the organiza- 
tion the crowning glory of a dazzling 
career. You would think that it ought 
to be, and that he would now take it 
easy. Instead, he started after more big 
game even before he had this whopper 
out of the bag. 

“To go back a decade, the doctor met 
the late Walter P. Chrysler in 1931 and 
from then on began cultivating the 
whole organization, and when the doctor 
cultivates he cultivates. 

“Today he sits on the board of sixteen 
corporations. His special baby is Allis- 
Chalmers. He takes the train to all the 
company’s directors’ meeting in New 
York and his Chrysler automobile to all 
the meetings of the executive committee 
in West Allis.” 

Discussing Albright’s work in the 
Chrysler pensions and individual policies 
case Pabst said: 

“After the plan had been approved 
the doctor began shuttling back and 
forth between Detroit, New York and 
Milwaukee. Five nights on the train out 
of the week’s seven was nothing. He 
set up an office in Detroit, took over 
two of his secretaries and his daughter 
to help.” 


Graduate of Rush Medical School 


Dr. Albright is a graduate of Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, and spent two 
years as an interne in a hospital. He 
was offered the position of assistant 
medical director of the Northwestern 
Mutual because of the experience he had 
had as an interne. When Dr. Albright 
married he went over to Europe on a 
honeymoon trip—was gone more 
year—and when he returned to 
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Above picture was taken at the Chrysler Tank Arsenal, ten miles north of 
the main plant of the Chrysler Corporation, which was erected for manufacturing 


large tanks for the Army. 


Left to right: Dr. Charles E. Albright; Gen. Charles M. Wesson, Chief of 
Ordnance of the Army; K. T. Keller, president Chrysler Corporation; Harry Som- 
mers, veteran Chrysler dealer in Atlanta; Generals Barnes and Campbell, Ordnance 


epartment. 





Milwaukee he decided to become an 
agent. That was in 1905 and in the first 
five months as agent he had placed 
$305,000. In the next club year of the 
company he paid for $607,000. He nearly 
hit a million in the third year, but in 
the fourth year he paid’ for $1,258,750. 
From that time until 1937 when he an- 
nounced he would take it more leisurely 
he never paid for less than a million, 
and in the club year June, 1925, to June, 
1926, his paid production with the com- 
pany was $3,940,000. 

After Dr. Albright started “to let 
down” in 1937 he cruised along with 
paid production which other men would 
have thought pretty high until the club 
year June, 1940-June, 1941, when his 
Northwestern Mutual paid production 
was $2,973,445. Of course, in all these 
vears he also placed a large amount of 
business with other companies. When 
his production is announced at the end 
of the current club year at the time 
of the next convention of the North- 
western Mutual Life’s agents association, 
which will be in Milwaukee in July, 
1942, the Albright figures will be found 
to be amazing. 


His Directorates 


Dr. Albright is a member of executive 
committee, and a director of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., First Wis- 
consin National Bank and First Wis- 
consin Trust Co. Also, he is a director 
in Globe Steel Tube Co., Milwaukee 
l‘orge & Machine Co., Hoberg Paper 





Julius Eisendrath 


(Continued from Page 26) 


provide an opportunity to bring security 
to as many people as he could reach 
and convince. Furthermore, he felt he 
could sell life insurance and also he 
began to have definite ideas as to how 
he would present it. Up to the time 
he entered life insurance he was carry- 
ing $50,000. The manner in which he 
had been approached to buy life insur- 
ance puzzled him. Substituting for 
arguments, the agent had always given 
him a request: “Julius, you should buy 
another policy.” That type of salesman- 
ship struck him as lacking a business 
basis. He had bought his insurance be- 
cause he needed it. He bought it on a 
business as well as sentimental basis 
because he looked on life insurance as 
the sure way in which to give his family 
an income after he had gone. Every 
study he made of the subject made him 
feel that there was an endless number 
of people who could give their families 
such an income after their death, but 
who had made no such provision. 


Paid for Million Annually for Six 


Consecutive Years 


It was in 1919 that he became an 
agent in Minneapolis. That his theories 
were correct was proven by the fact that 
in his first twelve months he paid for 
$400,000. 

“It wasn’t difficult,” he said to the 
writer. “I knew the secret economic 
fears of people and that no matter what 
kind of a front they put up they were 
often privately worried as to what would 
become of their families if they died 
because most of them had not made pro- 
vision for such protection. Same was 
true of their businesses. I told people 








ALBRIGHT 


DR. CHARLES E. 


Mills, Inc., Wisconsin Bankshares, Henry 
Uihlein Realty Co., Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co., Joseph Schlitz Realty Corporation, 
Majestic Realty Corporation, Cuban- 
American Sugar Co., Wisconsin Securi- 
ties Co., Old Ben Coal Corporation, VU. S. 
Sugar Corporation and Fox Wisconsin 
Theatres, Inc. 


No Hobbies But Business Ones 


Asked by The Gold Book about his 
recreations he said “I cannot say that 
I have any hobbies outside of business 
at the present time although at certain 
times during my life I have played con- 
siderable golf, but never well enough to 
attract attention, and I have also ridden 
horseback for recreation.” 

In addition to the clubs to which he 
belongs in Milwaukee Dr. Albright is a 
member of a number of clubs in the 
larger cities. His married life has been 
unusually happy and Mrs. Albright al- 
ways sits with him at the annual field 
conventions of the company in Mil- 
waukee. 





that if they carried the proper amount 
of life insurance they could confine their 
worries to the lesser worrying matters, 
such as their golf scores and what kind 
of a car they should buy or house they 
should build or rent or purchase.” 

He became a big success as an agent 
at one period, and for six consecutive 
years, his production was $1,000,000 or 
more each year. He was one of the 
charter members of the Million Dollar 
Club. 


Agency Has $30,000,000 on Books 


Mr. Eisendrath remained in Minne- 
apolis until 1928 when he came to New 
York City to start here at scratch as 
a life insurance man, and almost im- 
mediately was placed in charge of a 
branch which was opened at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-Eighth Street. Always 
doing a substantial general business he 
continued as branch manager from Jan- 
uary, 1929, to January 1, 1933, when he 
was appointed general agent. His agency 
has placed $30,000,000 on tne books since 
that time. He has been president of the 
Midtown Managers Association and is 
secretary and treasurer of the Life Man- 
agers Association. Mr. and Mrs. Ejisen- 
drath have a daughter, Adele, who is 
wife of Jack W. Windheim, who is with 
the Guardian. 


A STUDY IN PROSPECTING 

Agent—Mr. Prospect, if you put $150 
a year in insurance on your life, what 
percentage of your annual income would 
that be? 

Prospect—Well, let 
roughly, I’d say 5%. 

Agent—Is 5% of your family’s present 
income too much to set aside for pro 
viding what would be 100% of your 
family’s income if you should die? 
Prudential Weekly Record. 
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MALL ENTERPRISES 


NEED 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 


By Roy V. Kenyon 


General Agent, Home Life, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Editor’s Note-—Mr. Kenyon has 
been unusually successful in_ selling 
business insurance to the smaller 
business enterprises.) 

At various times since my entry into 
life insurance I have endeavored to sell 
business insurance to some larger con- 
cerns. 
have found that business was very com- 
petitive and not worth in most cases the 
time and effort I put into it. After 
considerable thought I decided that in- 
stead of soliciting the larger cases I 
would call on smaller corporations and 
partnerships. Invariably, I found that 
they had more need for business insur- 
ance as the success of the firm was 


Among the larger businesses 1 


ot 
dependent on the efforts of two or three 


men. And many times after the death 
of one of these members of the firm 
they were eventually forced to close 


their doors. Another point in favor of 
solicitation of business among these 
smaller businesses is that they do not 
have a large board of directors, and 
invariably every director has one or two 
friends in the life insurance business. 

In smaller concerns we find that a 
client for the retirement of the stock 
or the interest of one of the partners 
for the benefit of the survivors of the 
deceased is of tremendous importance 
today. Because every member of a 
firm realizes that in this period of wages 
and hours regulation, labor troubles and 
constantly increasing taxes, the chances 
of the survival of a business over a 
period of years is not very good. We 
must also remember that the stock of a 
small close corporation is not liquid; it 
does not have the advantages of being 
listed on an exchange. And there are 
few people in a community interested 
in buying stock of this type. 


Stock Sold At 25c on the Dollar 


Within the last month I saw a block 
of stock in a good growing business 
sold at twenty-five cents on the dollar 
in order to raise cash to settle an estate. 
Most members of a firm will agree that 
if any of them should be taken out of 
the picture it will mean additional handi- 
caps in the continuation of a business. 
And a plan to retire the interest of a 
member in a firm should he be taken 
out of the picture is many times of 
more interest to them now than it was 
a few years back. It solves the problem 
of who is going to buv the deceased 
members interest, and how it will be 
financed and what price will be paid for 
it. The wife of the deceased membet 
will be only too glad to exchange her 
uncertain income of such an interest for 
a guaranteed life income that will be 
furnished through a retirement plan set 
up through a life insurance company for 
such an emergency. I know of many 
cases in this territory where there has 
been no plan set up for the retirement 
of these business interests and in many 
of these the actual amount of 
money received by the heirs was 
small that it was negligible. 

[ would like to cite a case of a firm 
in the nearby community which twelve 
vears ago was rated by a mercantile 
agency as worth $150,000 and with the 
highest credit rating in paying its obli- 
gations. A member of the concern died 


cases ot 


SO 


suddenly and then the surviving member 
attempted to put into effect a verbal 
agreement that they had talked over 
together many years before, whereby 
the survivor of the two would continue 
the business, hire a new man to replace 
the deceased and pay a monthly income 
to the survivors of the deceased. The 
surviving member did everything in his 
power to carry out this agreement, but 
during the past depression the firm be- 
came financially involved because of cur- 
rent business conditions and the large 
amount of money needed to make the 


necessary re-adjustments in business and 


ROY V. KENYON 


to take care of the family of the de- 
ceased. Within eight years this firm 
was thrown into bankruptcy, with a total 
loss to the surviving owners of their 
interests. The surviving member told 
me that at one time they had considered 
a plan which would have retired their 
stock interests in the event of death, but 
they didn’t believe they could afford 
to make the necessary deposits. As a 
result of this unfortunate decision one of 
the finest businesses in this community 
passed from a successful firm to bank- 
ruptcy. If either of these two original 
members of the firm had been able to 
look into the future there is little doubt 
of what their answer would have been 
to take out insurance to cover such a 
situation. The survivors of the deceased 
member would have had a permanent 
income and possibly it might have re- 
leaved the strain on the business 
that it would not have passed into bank- 
ruptcy. 


All 


In a small business you find that suc- 
cess has been built around not more 
than two or three men. They ordinarily 
have devoted the greater part of their 
lives and put all of their profits into 
creating a larger and more successful 
business. The members of any firm will 
agree that it has been difficult to build 
a business to where it is today and most 
of them seem to feel that under present 
day conditions it would be much more 
difficult to accomplish the same thing. 
Every firm carries fire insurance to re- 


So 


Partners Important 





place the building and inventory in the 
event of fire and other forms of insur- 
ance for the daily conduct of the busi- 
ness. But we find that many of these 
same firms have given little thought to 
insuring the brains and ability of the 
key men of an organization. These key 
men have been able to build a profitable 
business and the possibility of death 
taking away a key man is many times 
greater than that of a fire which would 
result in a total loss to the concern. 
Insurance on the life of key men guar- 
antees that some compensation will be 
paid to the firm for such loss and it can 
be put into the surplus account of the 
company with no taxes. 


In the event that the firm should ever 
need a loan it might be of considerable 
help using it as collateral as we find 
that many banks today are demanding 
life insurance as collateral, in addition 
to the other property collateral for the 
loan. Within the last year a firm was 
making a loan and while the value of the 
property offered as loan collateral was 
many times greater than the loan 
needed. the business was so dependent 
on the present management that the 
bank demanded business life insurance 
as additional collateral. This firm was 
pleased that they had bought life in- 


surance some years before as the key 
man in the organization had become yp. 
insurable. In addition to Protecting 
these life values, it also enables a firm to 
establish reserves for periods of stress 
when they might be needed. Most firms 
set up depreciation reserves which are 
however, ordinarily only bookkeeping 
entries and no cash reserve has been 
set up to off-set this. I might add here 
that the cash value of life insurance 
offers a reserve which may be real help 
during the next period of financial stress 
of any concern. 


Difficult to Replace Key Man 


The replacement of a key man in any 
organization today is more difficult than 
it has been in a long time. Competition 
for brains and ability is great. Attrac- 
tive offers are being made for men with 
these qualifications. Insurance on a key 
man guarantees that in the event of the 
loss by death the firm will have some 
compensation, which can be used in 
making the necessary re-adjustments in 
finding another man to take his place, 
Unless this is done it means taking the 
money out of the general surplus of the 
company. 

During the last year the general man- 
ager of one of our client firms died 
suddenly. The firm immediately tried to 
fill his place and the particular man 
whom they had always felt would be 
qualified to take this position had to be 
replaced immediately. After considerable 
delay and expense they finally filled the 
position, but only time will tell how 
successful he will be. The president of 
the concern tells me that they lost at 
least $50,000 because of the death of this 
key employe. However, we paid $25,000 
to the corporation for the insurance 
carried on his life, so, the net loss was 
only $25,000. It will take, however, most 
of the profits for 1941 to make up for 
the loss of 1940. Sufficient insurance on 
the life of this key employe would have 
improved the financial position of this 
company considerable. 


INSURING MANAGEMENT 


By Albert Rose 
Hoey & Ellison Life Agency, Inc., Equitable of Iowa, New York City 


Back in the 1920’s when the writer had 
been only a few years in life insurance 
several things happened which aroused a 
keen interest in business life insurance. 
Along with a lot of others, I thought it 
simple to become a bit of a financier. 
The process involved the purchase of a 
few shares of stock in this or that outfit 
which almost invariably showed some 
slight profit. 

While possessor of an odd lot of stock 
in a corporation I met one of its rank- 
ing officers and told him of my owner- 
ship of a few shares of the corporation’s 
stock. I also displayed some sketchy 
knowledge of the corporation, its large 
cash reserves, its healthy position in re- 
gard to complete ownership of its prop- 
erties and its fairly consistent record 
of earnings. After listening to me for 
a time the executive said: 

“Do you not realize that strong as is 
our position today, it could melt away 
in a few years unless we maintain cap- 
able management. How do you know 
our properties will continue to be sensi- 
bly administered, that the hundred and 
one decisions constantly coming up will 
be handled in the right manner? Our 
stock is well worth its market value 
today, but is there a surety that any 
stock will always be good?” 


His First Case 
At that moment it dawned on me 
how important the individual executives 


and owners really are to the manage- 
ment of a business, and what a blow it 


generally is when the key-man of a 
thriving business is taken away. 

It seemed natural, then, to become 
somewhat missionary-minded on_ the 
subject of insuring management. There- 
after, began a study of the application 
of this principle to prospects at hand. 

Strangely, the first case closed had 
some features which have been absent 
in most cases since then. The firm 

(Continued on 
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Purpose of Settlement Options 


(Continued from Page 42) 


an election of one of the options of set- 
tlement, he quite naturally assumes that 
either the interest or instalment pay- 
ments will be better suited to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the beneficiaries than 
a single sum payment. However, it fre- 
quently happens that pecuniary difficul- 
ties unforeseen by the insured arise 
after his death. In such instances, al- 
though the insured has not authorized 
the company to include such rights in 
the contract, many beneficiaries have re- 
quested the company to permit a sur- 
render or a change to a settlement pro- 
ducing a greater income since they feel 
that it was the primary purpose of the 
insured to protect them against financial 
want. This places the company in the 
embarrassing position of either having 
to break the contract made in good faith 
with the insured or of refusing a very 
natural and understandable request. 

In general, companies maintain the 
position that if the right were not 
granted by the insured the beneficiary 
cannot be permitted to surrender no 
matter how unfortunate the circum- 
stances may be. Companies have no 
right to depart from the specific direc- 
tions of the insured. To do so would 
be to break faith with him. In one or 
two cases where the beneficiary has in- 
sisted that a company should break the 
mode of settlement, the matter has been 
submitted to the courts and in each 
of these cases the company was told to 
carry out the contract as written. The 
question naturally arises as to whether 
persons taking out insurance, with an 
election of an optional mode of settle- 
ment, fully realize that they may be 
tying their policies up in such a way 
that their beneficiaries cannot surrender 
or change the supplementary contract. 
In this respect the election of a mode 
of settlement without the privilege of 
surrender or change by the beneficiary 
is as irrevocable after death as a will. 
It is true that were the beneficiary to 
be given the right to surrender the 
supplementary contract and take a lump 
sum, protection against claims of her 
creditors would be lost. It is also pos- 
sible that to permit such right in the 
beneficiary would encourage dissipation 
of the insurance proceeds. On the other 
hand, these may not be considered dis- 
advantages by some policyholders or 
they may wish to accept them in order 
to give their beneficiaries freedom of 
action to meet changing conditions. A 
possible alternative is to give the bene- 
ficiary the right to change the mode of 
settlement within limits provided by the 
company. This would still protect the 
proceeds against claims of creditors and 
improvidence of the beneficiary. It is 
good insurance service to make _ this 
clear to the policyholder at the time 
he takes out the policy or at the time 
of a survey. The intelligent advice of 
his insurance adviser is the surest way 
in which a policyholder may be enabled 
to understand and meet this problem. 

There is another type of case which 
causes difficulties. This arises where, 
during the lifetime of the insured, 
changed conditions have caused modes 
of settlement no longer to be effective 
for their original purpose. Where a 
policyholder carries a large number of 
policies involving a substantial sum he 
frequently combines all the _ policies 
under one mode of settlement. In view 
of the large amount involved there are 
often elaborate provisions, naming a 
large number of beneficiaries, authoriz- 


ing part withdrawals at certain ages, 
permitting optional changes to other 
modes of settlement, and automatic 


changes when certain of the beneficiaries 
are attending school or college. It some- 
times happens that at the insured’s death 


either some or most of the policies are 
no longer in force, leaving only a small 
and wholly inadequate sum to meet the 
requirements of such a complicated 
settlement. The supplementary contract 
has become entirely incompatible with 
the insured’s original intention and the 
amounts payable under it obviously do 
not meet the purposes which the policy- 
holder intended. Since after the death 
of the insured it is too late to effect 
any changes, the company must, of 
course, continue to make payments under 
such an unsuitable contract. When a 
situation such as this arises it would 
seem advisable for the insured to change 
to a more simple mode of settlement or 
to provide for a single-sum payment. 
A review of a policyholder’s contracts 
and status from time to time would help 
to avoid such situations. 


Avoidable Guardianship Requirements 


More frequently than would be sup- 
posed, companies are instructed to make 
payments under supplementary contracts 
directly to minors. This, of course, 
necessitates the appointment of a guard- 
ian. While guardianship requirements 
are usually not severe, nevertheless, par- 
ticularly in the case of small amounts, 
the necessity of ‘guardianship seems to 
the policyholders’ families an irritating 
technicality. Where guardianship re- 
quirements must be imposed the com- 


pany or its agents are thought to be at 
fault in not having advised the policy- 
holder as to the situation which might 
arise and the proper way to avoid 
guardianship requirements. The prob- 
lem is not altogether an easy one. One 
method which has been followed has 
been to name the minor as beneficiary 
and to provide for payments during the 
minority of the infant to a third party 
with the statement “for his own use.” 
The third party will, of course, know 
that he is to expend the proceeds for 
the benefit of the infant. This has been 
proved to be an entirely satisfactory 
method where the payments are small 
and the third party a conscientious per- 
son who can be relied upon to expend 
the payments for the maintenance, edu- 
cation and benefit of the minor. It is, 
of course, especially helpful in the case 
where wives, close relatives, or intimate 
friends are selected and know what is 
expected of them. An objection to this 
method is that if the third party to 
whom payments are made during the 
infant’s minority should prove to be un- 
trustworthy or neglectful of the infant’s 
interests, there is no way in which he 
could be called to account. Nevertheless, 
this appears to be the best solution 
where small amounts are involved and 
trustworthy persons may be designated. 

Another method used by some com- 
panies is to have benefits made payable 
during the infant’s minority to a third 
person as trustee for the benefit of the 
infant without, however, any description 
of the trustee’s duties. A designation 
of this kind is called an oral trust. Such 
trusts are generally valid, but in a few 
states they are made invalid by statute, 
and in others they have in certain cases 
been held invalid by the courts. Even 
where valid, the duty of the trustee 
under an oral trust is not clearly de- 
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fined. Because the duty is not Clearly 

. . ‘ V 
defined a guardian, if appointed could 
compel the trustee to turn the Proceed 
over to him and this, of course - 
ceivably would thwart the selection by 
the policyholder of the person in whee 
he wished to place his confidence. 
trustee under an oral trust might even 
insist upon doing this for its own pro- 
tection although this is unlikely unless 
large amounts are involved, 

Where a policyholder wants to be 
absolutely assured that the proceeds ar 
to be used for the benefit of a mino 
by the person of his own selection o; 
where large amounts are involved which 
might afford the basis of a controversy 
the only proper procedure lies in a, 
ranging to have the payments made dy. 
ing the minority of the payee to a trys. 
tee acting under a written trust agree. 
ment. Such agreement would not be | 
difficult to prepare nor should there hp 
any great legal expense in its prepara. 
tion. It would be a simple agreement 
providing for collection, investment and | 
expenditure of the income for the use | 
and benefit, maintenance, support and 
education of the minor payee. Provision 
of course could be made for the termina. 
tion of the trust upon the payee reaching | 
majority, although a distinct advantage 
of a written trust agreement is that it 
may be continued beyond the minority 
of an infant. 

While a mode of settlement is in no | 
sense a will, disposition of insurance 
proceeds under a mode of settlement in | 
some respects is comparable to the dis- 
position of one’s property under a will 
It may safely be said that most lawyers 
would be shocked at a will disposing of 
substantial properties which would do no 
more than direct that such properties 
be given to a trustee for the benefit of 
certain infants. Where dealing with u- 
usual family situations or with large 
amounts, proper insurance service may | 
often demand that the policyholder be 
properly advised of the advantages ofa | 
written trust agreement. ; 


Need for Review of Policies 
There is undoubtedly a tendency on 
the part of policyholders who have 
elected a mode of settlement, just as 
in the case of persons who have drawn 
wills, to feel that once the task has 
been done it is settled and no further 
review is needed. It is the usual cir-| 
cumstance, however, that during an in- 
sured’s lifetime many changes occur I | 
his family, business and financial cond- | 
tion. The amount of his insurance may 
increase or decrease. Minor children 
may have become educated or bene-| 
ficiaries may have become independent | 
financially. Other changes may_ occu | 
The settlement elected by the insured | 
should be reviewed periodically to ascer: | 
tain the effect of such changes as havt | 
occurred both in the insured’s situation 
and in general economic conditions. This 
is a service which field representatives 
most fittingly can perform and whicl 
should make them the continuing at- 
visers of their policyholders. 


U. S. Old Age Payments : 
For Benefits Show Decrease | 


Old age insurance under the Federal | 
plan is resulting in more receipts from 
taxes and less in payments for benefits 
than had been estimated, says Washing: | 
ton Review, published by Chamber © | 
Commerce of U. S. The tax of 1% 
payrolls and the tax of 1% on wages- 











rates that by present law rise to 2% eat | 


on January 1, 1943—have through June 
produced in the aggregate 2.5 billion. | 
whereas total benefit payments. had 
through June amounted to $99 million 
After deductions for administrative & 
penses, which are currently running # 


about one-third of benefit payments | 
there was at the end of June a net sur) 


plus of $2,397 million. Under defens¢ 
conditions, at least 25,000 persons who 
had retired at 65 years of age and wer 
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receiving benefits have dropped the ber 


efits and returned to work, while others 7 





upon reaching age 65 have continued a! | 


work. 
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OBJECTIVES 0 


1941 Lire ADVERTISERS 


in NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


By David W. Tibbott 
Director of Advertising, New England Mutual Life 


I have been asked by The Gold Book 
to review the current advertising of the 
various life companies in magazines of 
national circulation. Life insurance ad- 
vertising in these periodicals has been 
getting better every year and so it is a 
pleasure to make this review. I shall 
take up the companies alphabetically and 
in discussing these advertisements I 
shall confine myself to a report of their 
aims and objectives rather than make 
any detailed comment on copy and art- 
work. Speaking generally of the latter, 
the advertisements are excellent. My 
only criticism is that there is not enough 
of this advertising, but more of that later. 


Bankers Life Co., Connecticut General 
and Equitable Society 


First to be mentioned alphabetically of 
the companies which are advertising in 
magazines of national circulation is the 
Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines. It 
continues to lay stress on the phase, 
“Double Duty Dollars,” which is alliter- 
atively descriptive of the unique dual 
protection afforded by life insurance. 
This was initially used in Bankers Life 
advertising in January, 1934, has been 
used consistently ever since, and con- 
tinues in 1941 to be the “theme song” 
of the company’s program of national 
advertising appearing this year. 

A company new to national advertis- 
ing is to be complimented upon making 
its bow in this field this year. It is the 
Connecticut General, with a group cam- 
paign which takes the format of a 
forum on employe relations, conducted 
by recognized authorities. This seems 
to be a really constructive way of at- 
tracting the favorable attention of those 
large employers who are the best pros- 
pects for Group insurance. 

Equitable Society of New York has 
again confined its space advertising to 
daily newspapers, where they have mer- 
chandized to policyholders and the pub- 
lic their distinctive annual report, which 
received such acclaim. 


Guardian, Home Life, John Hancock 


The primary purpose of Guardian 
Life’s advertising falls into the category 
of prestige-building. No coupons are in- 
cluded, no booklets are offered, but the 
company’s sales procedure, the Graph- 
Estate, is stressed throughout and tied 
in closely with the Guardian’s field 
force, 

After an absence of five years, it is 
good to see Home Life back in maga- 
zines with a welcome series of ads which 
build good will for the company by 
generously telling the story of all 
career” underwriters. Each advertise- 
ment includes the following statement: 
‘Home Life . . . publishes this adver- 
tisement as its contribution toward the 
better understanding by the public of 
the value of the service rendered by 
modern life underwriters of all com- 
panies,” 

John Hancock’s 1941 advertising draws 
an analogy between life insurance and 
the simple, every-day precautions which 
People keep in reserve in the interests 
of safety. Both photographs and draw- 
ings are effectively used in adequate 
Space units to highlight the potentialities 
me such subjects as a sea wall against the 
calm sea, a pair of rubbers in a closet, 
4 mountain climber’s ropes, etc. Copy 


continues to present the “Readjustment 
Income” idea, relating it to the safety 
measures depicted and showing how it 
carries a family through the critical 
period immediately following the death 
of the provider. 


Lincoln National, Metropolitan, 
Mutual Life 

The Lincoln National Life today ap- 
parently has just as keen a sense of 
the value of a great name as had the 
founders, for every company advertise- 
ment is strongly identified with a por- 
trait of Abraham Lincoln. A secondary, 
but important, purpose is to secure 
qualified inquiries for field men. Toward 
this end, direct sales type ads are run 
during certain months which have 
proved to be best for inquiry production. 

To Metropolitan’s magnificent welfare 
advertisements, which have come to be 
regarded practically as an editorial page 
in the magazines in which they regu- 
larly appear, was added some years ago 
a “series designed to give the public a 
clearer understanding of how a life in- 
surance company operates.” These ads 
have been well illustrated and the copy 
couched in simple, every-day language. 
Announcement is now made that a num- 
ber of messages will soon appear, de- 
voted to the principles which govern life 
insurance selling activities and to a bet- 
ter appreciation of the functions of the 
agency system. 

After occasional space sorties during 
recent years, Mutual Life of New York 
has embarked on a well-rounded and 
well-illustrated program in two mass 
publications. In order to attract as many 
types of readers as possible, each ad- 
vertisement has emphasized a different 
theme, running, to date, from institu- 
tional-historical through Family, Mort- 
gage Retirement, Educational Fund to 
youth appeal. Each ad offers a booklet. 


National Life, N. Y. Life, North- 
western Mutual 

National Life of Vermont is maintain- 
ing the same general copy theme, ‘Pro- 
tecting the American Home,” started six 
years ago. To emphasize the company’s 
identity and to associate it with Vermont 
conservatism and integrity, it has em- 
ployed simple but interesting illustra- 
tions of typical old-time Vermont scenes, 
all prepared by the same artist. The ob- 
jective of the campaign, a model of con- 
sistency, has always been institutional, 
but lately the copy has been pointed a 
little more toward the promotion of in- 
quiries for particular policies. Coupons 
are used. 

New York Life has produced this year 
a series of beautiful institutional adver- 
tisements in four colors, based on the 
theme, “Things a Man Can Trust.” The 
illustration portrays things that are en- 
during, like Old Faithful geyser, the 
coming of Spring, the North Star, etc. 
The purpose of the campaign is to 
create confidence in life insurance in 
general, New York Life in particular, 
and to provide the agent with a broad, 
confidence-inspiring background. Espe- 
cially welcome is the note of hope and 
faith in these critical times when people 
are apt to regard the future with mis- 
giving. 

Northwestern Mutual’s principal cam- 
paign is designed to give as complete 


information as possible on these fea- 
tures which distinguish the Northwest- 
ern Mutual from other companies. This 
is accomplished with hard-hitting full- 
page ads with dominant illustrations and 
copy that lists particular “points of 
preference” in detail. Other separate 
campaigns are conducted in magazines 
covering the following fields: Business, 
Farming, Medical, Banking, and Build- 
ing Contracting. 


Northwestern National, Penn Mutual, 
Phoenix Mutual 

Northwestern National assigns to its 
national advertising the specific job of 
building confidence in, and good will 
for, the company. In gaining this ob- 
jective, they are making good use of the 
approach which builds prestige for the 
agent at the same time. Even while 
focusing sharply on the agent and his 
service, however, they do not fail to 
reflect soundness and security of com- 
pany, either in the copy itself or by the 
indirect route of simplicity, strength and 
dignity of layout. 

A comprehensive survey among Penn 
Mutual representatives developed three 
major purposes which the field men felt 
advertising might accomplish for them: 
1. Dramatize the services offered by the 
company through the underwriter; 2. In- 
crease the underwriters’ professional 
prestige; and 3. Humanize the company 
which they represent. To do this, they 
have effectively utilized the likeness of 
their photogenic president, John A. 
Stevenson, and have presented a series 
of friendly, down-to-earth, personal mes- 
sages on timely topics bearing Mr. 
Stevenson’s signature. 

Phoenix Mutual continues, as in years 
past, to base its national advertising 
on the retirement income appeal. While 
it might appear that the constant repeti- 
tion of this theme would result in a 
rather static campaign, Phoenix has 
avoided this pitfall by varying the type 
of illustration frequently. Although 
photographs predominate, wash drawings 
are also occasionally used. New copy 
angles are frequently introduced, with 
a great variety in type of caption. Still 
a consistent user of coupons. 


Prudential, Travelers, Union Central, 
New England Mutual 


I have been told that Prudential con- 
siders its advertising chiefly to serve a 
public relationist purpose. If this is so, 
unusual dividends must be accruing, for 
each advertisement is a_ triple-edged 
weapon. The commanding, appealing, 
intensely human illustrations, together 
with copy that gets into your heart, 
spell, to me, motivation with a capital M. 
Thumb-nail sketches add color, and 
there is a deft copy transition into a 
discussion of company service and indi- 
vidual policies. The new handling of 
the famous Gibraltar trademark in the 
reverse-plate logotype makes for a strik- 
ing company signature. 

Travelers advertising has long spoken 
for itself, and I doubt if there is any 
better blending of copy and illustration 
in magazines today. Copy makes artful 
use of the subtle, story-telling approach, 
and illustrations particularly when in 
color, are invariably not only beautiful 
but interest-begetting. If the objective 
is to open the doors of offices and homes 
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to Travelers’ agents, it is done with a 
genteel rap, rather than the pound which 
might be expected if the police were 


calling. The mind of the prospect is 
opened with a pleasant suggestion, 
rather than a shouted warning. The 


entire advertisement gives the impres- 
sion almost of an editorial page, with 
the name of the company set in the 
same bloc with the text and in the same- 
sized type. 

Although layout treatment in each 
series has a distinct family resemblance, 
Union Central is apparently carrying on 
two separate compaigns, one in mass, 
the other in magazines of more selective 
circulation. Illustrations in both are 
dominant and of topical interest, and 
deft use is made of white space. Copy 
is brief and, in the former, usually em- 
phasizes their Multiple Protection policy 
or the Family-Needs-Forecast. Book- 
lets are offered. To business men, the 
appeal is largely institutional and de- 
signed to build prestige for the com- 
pany itself. 

New England Mutual has tied in its 
advertising with national defense, upper- 
most in everyone’s mind today. It has 
sought to bring home the fact that, no 
matter how many billions are spent for 
national security, the need for individual 
life insurance still persists, and the 
father’s obligation to provide this per- 
sonal protection for his family is just 
as strong or stronger than ever before. 
Copy also emphasizes that while the 
nation’s “insurance program” will take 
time to put into effect, an individual 
gains full protection through the pay- 
ment of a single premium deposit. 

I wish to record my appreciation for 
the friendly cooperation shown by the 
advertising men of the companies listed 
herein. Their frankness in discussing 
the objectives of their companies’ na- 
tional advertising has given me the 
courage to be far more categorical in 
my comments than J would otherwise 
have dared to attempt. 

The Responsibility of Life Insurance 

So much for my comments on the ad- 
vertising of the individual companies. 
Now having chronicled that, I would 
like to say something about the space 
advertising that others might be doing, 
with the hope of exposing an obligation 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Conversational Technique of a 
Business Insurance Sale 


By I. Austin Kelly, IL 


Union Central, White Plains, N. Y. 
(Member of Million Dollar Round Table) 


Act I 
(Scene: Private office of Mr. J. 
Johnson, president, Johnson, Inc.) 


I enter with a letter of introduction, 


and then my interview consists primar- 


ily of telling my prospect, president of 
a large meat-packing concern, the nature 
of my work, two or three methods of 


compensation, and giving him references 

of banks, accountants and 

other prominent men whom he knows. 
His verbal response: 


attorneys, 


“This is all 
can help 
don’t believe you can 


very 
and no doubt 


many people, but 


interesting, you 


help me. However, I would like you to 
vo to my attorney, and you care to, 
vou can tell him your story. We have 


a meeting of our board of directors dur- 
ing first week of each month, and both 
my attorney and accountant are mem- 
bers of that board. After we meet, we 
usually discuss any legal or accounting 
problems which are current, and I am 
certain that I am well up with the times, 
doubtless more so than the average man 


whom you meet.” 
His mental comment: “T hate to hurt 
this fellow’s feeling; he came in with a 


letter from a very good friend of mine, 
but I really haven’t the time or patience 


to go into this matter. Maybe, he’s 
got something, but I doubt it; anyway, 
Ill send him to my attorney.” 


Veanwhile. My mental 
know what he’s thinking—and I mustn’t 
be sent on to this attorney, because 
after discussing it with me, he’ll bring 
it back second-hand, to my _ prospect, 
and it isn’t forceful, that way. Yet, if 
| try to avoid this attorney y, Mr. John- 
son will be suspicious; so it’s up to me 
to see if I can arrange another plan.” 

Vy verbal response: “That’s fine, Mr. 
Johnson. I'll be very glad to go to your 


comment: “T 


attorney, accountant, trust officer, or 
whomever you see fit. However, you 
tell me you es a board meeting the 
first week of each month. Why not do 
it this stg Your meeting, you say, 
is at 2 o’clock, and no doubt will last 


for a matter of several hours. 
let me meet the entire board, 
attorney and accountant, if 
at 4 o'clock that day? 
ing to lose. Possibly, I may bring be- 
fore your board some different ideas, 
gathered in eight years of dealing with 
businesses such as yours. I feel con- 
fident that it will not be a waste of 
your time.” 


Why not 
and your 
you see fit, 
You have noth- 


Act II 


(Scene: Directors’ room. 
side: Extreme heat) 


I enter the air-cooled meeting room 
and find directors seated, attorney at 
one end, accountant at other—entire per- 
sonnel also air-cooled. It is my time 
to talk. 

I simply explain my work to them, 
and my methods of compensation. In 
those moments I direct this portion of 
my talk more directly to the attorney 
and accountant, and into it are woven 
my ideas on how [I am able to help 
in bringing work to many men in their 
professions. This suggestion must be 


Out- 


tactful, but it must be impressed upon 
them. 

After this presentation, it is finally 
agreed that I may prepare a report. | 
am to determine the number of hours it 
will take me to compose this, at a defi- 
nite unit price per hour, or, if insurance 
should be purchased, the commission will 
be deducted from this charge. If there 
are any savings in taxes, either income, 
Federal estate or state inheritance (as- 
suming that Mr. Johnson were to die to- 
day) I am to receive 6% of that saving, 
provided they follow my suggestions. 

The attorney says that it is only fair 
to tell me that they are working on one 
problem—this being that the corporation 
has preferred stock outstanding, and 
they are going to exchange this for 
bonds—the idea being, of course, that 
the bonds represent an indebtedness and 
the corporation can deduct interest on 
these bonds as a definite expense to the 
business, thereby reducing profits. On 
this problem they have been working for 
a year or so, and they feel that this is 
the only suggestion which can possibly 
be made. However, they are willing to 
allow me to prepare and present my re- 
port, for frankly they are more curious 
to learn exactly what sort of a report 
this will be than to see whether I can 
help them in any way. 

I obtain facts about Mr. Johnson’s in- 
surance policies, have a questionnaire 
completed, obtain the financial state- 
ments of the corporation for the past 
six years, and Mr. Johnson’s will. I 
am to return in ten days with my com- 
plete report. 


Act III 
(Scene: Same as Act II—same 
cool room and directors; same 
skeptical president) 


Attorney and accountant. Mental com- 
ment: “This fellow will probably present 
some carefully worked out little scheme 
whereby we can save some income tax, 
to get his fee. This might be all right 
today—but what if the law changes to- 
morrow ?” 

My mental comment: “Vl try and an- 
ticipate what they will say. These men 
have definitely fixed in their minds that 
I am going to present a report just along 
the line of thought that has been upper- 
most in their minds for seven or eight 
years—trying to save the corporation, or 
the president, Mr. Johnson, some income 
tax.” 

I give each director a carbon copy of 
my report, and to Mr. Johnson the 
original copy. Then, I request permis- 
sion to read it aloud, while they follow 
my reading in their copies. I also re- 
quest if any questions arise as we pro- 


ceed, that I be interrupted, and the 
question discussed before proceeding 
further. I also tell this group that in 


developing this report I have two alter- 
natives: either to take one fixed idea 
which might seem very important to 
them, and develop this further—the ob- 
jection here being that in this a personal 
element is involved which might not be 
all-important to the owner; or to choose 
another course, probably somewhat con- 
fusing at first glance, of showing the 
many problems faced by the company, 
in their relation to each other, and then, 
if they wish any one given further de- 


velopment, a more detailed report can be 
prepared on each specific problem. 
The Agent’s Report 


In the report presented to Johnson, 
Inc., I brought out the following data: 

Mr. Johnson had an estate of $830,000. 
The money necessary to pay the transfer 
costs, and taxes on his estate, amounted 
to approximately $190,000. His liquid as- 
sets were his life insurance of $189,000, 
inasmuch as his estate consisted of his 
factory, a few pieces of real estate, and 
his stock in two subsidiary companies. 

It was pointed out to him that his ex- 
ecutor would have to get this money 
by some means, and he had only the 
alternative of using the life insurance 
proceeds, with their valuable interest 
guarantees of 3 or 3%%, or of liquidat- 
ing these business properties, or trying 
to sell the stock in his close corporations. 
It was also noted that the preferred 
stock in these companies was valued at 
$76,000, and the common at $39,000. The 
earnings of this corporation were $423,- 
000 before deducting taxes. 

told him that he knew in his heart, 
as I did, that the valuation he assigned 
to the company was far below what 
would be assumed by the government 
were he to die at this time, and that 
the valuation of $400,000-$500,000 was a 
more likely figure for their appraisal. 
I, therefore, recommended that an out- 
side, disinterested certified public ac- 
countant make an entire appraisal of 
his business, and then, a more accurate 
estimation of his probable transfer costs 
could be calculated. My figures were 
based upon the values he had given me, 
and of course, the costs would be much 
higher, due to a higher, truer valuation 
of his business. This naturally would 
result in an even more serious tax prob- 
lem, than the one I outlined. 

Increase in Earnings of Business 


Another point which I developed in 
my report was that during the present 
year, earnings of his business had 
reached $425,000, compared to $225,000 
for the previous year, and for a four 
or five-year period prior to this, the av- 
erage earnings had been approximately 
$225,000 per year. Reason for the large 
increase lay in astute purchasing. It was 
only a natural conclusion that if one 
man could make such a difference ($200,- 
000 in one year) to a firm, efforts should 
be made to keep that man in the busi- 
ness, and, in my opinion, the most satis- 
factory way in which to accomplish this, 
centered itself around a share in the 
profits. 

A further development came about as 
the result of a conversation which I 
had had with Mr. Johnson’s son, from 
which I learned that the latter would 
be unable to carry the business on alone. 
The firm was accustomed to borrowing 
sums sometimes totaling $300,000 during 
the year, and I pointed out that there 
was the probability that the bank would 
call in this loan, if Mr. Johnson were 
lost to the corporation. The question 
was—where would the money come from 
to meet such a demand? 

Recommendations 

Thus, I demonstrated the necessity of 
keeping the key men in the business; 
the need for money to be payable to the 
corporation to maintain credit and in- 
sure continuance of operation. The key 
men were competent; I felt that they 
should be delegated more responsibility 
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they 


KELLY, It 


had. From my observations, 
Mr. Johnson that in five or ten 
years, presupposing his continued life, 
he would not be able to retire, for it 
was clearly shown that at the present 
time his absence for even two weeks re- 
sulted in the development of such in- 
volved problems that, under the present 
set-up, only his personal handling could 
solve them. A rearrangement of the 
entire plant was suggested, assigning 
these men, including the son, more re- 
sponsibility, thereby gradually transfer- 
ring the burden of supervision to other 
shoulders, and allowing Mr. Johnson 
greater freedom. 

In addition to the foregoing data, | 
developed a report on his insurance, 
made a few comments regarding his 
will, and a few suggestions about gifts, 
to reduce his transfer costs. 


than 


| told 


Summary to the Board 

My reading completed, I made this 
summary to the board of directors: 

“Mr. Johnson, and gentlemen: It has 
been my frequent experience when | 
attempt to tell a man of the type of 
work I do, that he feels that this work 
is within the province of his attorney 
and accountant, and there isn’t any- 
thing I can do. Now, this is a splendid 
example—this attorney is a very com- 
petent man; the accountant is splendid, 
with a great deal of ability. It’s only 
that their thinking is different from 
mine, 

“In my opinion, these very serious 
problems should occupy your attention 
to a greater extent than whether the 
preferred stock can be exchanged for 
bonds. Concentrate on the problem of 
arranging your estate in such a way 
that forced liquidation will not be nec- 
essary. Arrange this business so that 
at your death, it will not sustain such 
a shock that it will ruin a 7 
which you have spent all your life i 
developing and which you hope to foth 
over to your son, and then on to your 
two grandsons. 

“Realize that the most important part 
of your business is these key men 
who have been with you for years, and 
you must allow them a share in the prof- 
its. Your income is high, and I would 
suggest a plan whereby any amount 
deposited towards their retirement can 
be allowed as a definite corporate ex- 
pense. As a matter of fact, the govern- 
ment itself will be paying forty or fifty 
cents of this dollar. Permit your attor- 
ney, accountant and me to work out 4 
plan which will accomplish the follow- 
ing : Create an estate especially for pay- 
ing these transfer costs, after first legiti- 
mately reducing them as much as pos 
sible; allow extra funds to be given to 
this business at your death; make an ar- 
rangement whereby these key men will 
definitely stay with you. Then, from this 
time on, arrange for you to take less 
active interest in this business, and from 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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—DEFENSE— 


Today America bends every effort toward national defense. Almost as important as 


the armaments themselves is the feeling of assurance, confidence, and safety that they 

















bring to the nation. 
ut This feeling of confidence, so vital to success, is well-known to Acacia agents. Toward 
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life, assuring their faith in the future, Acacia Mutual has provided the following “defenses”: 
or it 
sent 
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‘sent . . . . 
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° Defense against the spectre of old-age dependency . . . Acacia’s 
Agency Contract provides for reduced requirements in old age if an 


agent wants to continue work and for retirement income if he decides 


to take life easy. 
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of | liberal disability benefits. 
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did, Contract provides death benefits for a term of years. 
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for 
se of the benefits derived from our Acacia Agency Contract. 
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Insurance ‘Laboratory Research’? Brings Greater 


Security to Millions of Employes 


By William J. Barrett 


Manager, Policyholders Service Bureau, Group Division, 


The genius of the men working in re- 
search laboratories! Our everyday lives 
are so full of evidence of the fruitfulness 
of their labors that it is not surprising 
that we habitually take them and their 
products for granted. When we step 
on the starter of our cars, we are not 
likely to remember that a few years ago 
we were out in front doing the same 
job laboriously with a crank. We are 
even less likely to remember that it was 
a man named Kettering who made that 
convenience possible. We may not re- 
member kerosene lamps and flickering 
gas flames or Thomas A. Edison every 
time we switch on our lights.at home. 

We are similarly forgetful of such 
brilliant researchers as Bell, Marconi, 
Baekeland, and any of a host of others, 
whose contributions to our age have been 
so solid as to be accepted as today’s 
commonplaces. Even more dimly re- 
membered, I fear, is a brilliant array of 
research workers who in a brief three 
decades have conceived, nurtured and 
constantly refined a product whose so- 
cial contributions so. solid and_ so 
deep-rooted that both they and their 
product are taken for granted. Basical- 
ly, their story is like that of their fellow 
researchers. They envisioned a problem 
or they had a problem thrust upon them. 
Without benefit of test tube or retort 
they set about finding the solution. And 
often their labors were favored with 
success. Evidence of that success per- 
meates industry today. 


Social Well-Being Evolution 


Have you ever thought of actuaries 
in that light? Have you ever stopped 
to consider the evolution in social well- 
being that has come out of their “labora- 
tories’—particularly in the past three 
decades? It is a mavelous record. These 
serious - minded, unostentatious men 
evolved products that met or anticipated 
the needs of society. They have suc- 
ceeded in devising a product for the 
market in such a way that millions of 
employes today have greater security for 
themselves and their families. They have 
enabled thousands of employers to make 
possible for their personnel low-cost pro- 
tection against the financial pressure of 
life’s major hazards. 

Time and again the inspiration for 
new Group products was furnished by 
those who make up the field organiza- 
tions of the insurance companies. It is 
as true today as it was in the earlier 
days of Group insurance that the ex- 
perience and enthusiasm of these men 
are important factors in Group product 
development work. They have served 
also in the important role of intermedi- 
ary, bringing back from the field evi- 
dences of needs as seen through the 
eyes of industrial management. 

The individual working for industry 
twenty-five years ago had very little 
means of setting up safeguards. That is 
the barest possible statement of the 
problem to which insurance companies 
addressed themselves. The products that 
the laboratories of such companies de- 
veloped to help meet that problem are 
the commonplace of 1941. First, the 
actuaries evolved Group life insurance to 
meet the fundamental financial hazard— 
that arising with the death of the wage 
earner. From this “extension of the 
payroll” has evolved an impressive list 
of products known as Group coverages, 





Metropolitan Life 


WILLIAM J. BARRETT 


from Group pensions to Group tempo- 
rary disability benefits, from Group hos- 
pital expense benefits for the employe 
to Group surgical benefits for the em- 
ploye’s dependents. 


Definite Stages of Group Insurance 


That the research technique develop- 
ing these various coverages has been suc- 
cessful is evidenced by the fact that 
Group products have passed through 
three definite stages: first, limited trial 
on “the proving ground”; second, wide 
acceptance as a recognized part of the 
employe relations program of the well« 
managed company, and, third, as a basic 
necessity of the growing concern. In 
other words, a Group insurance program 
is today just good business. 

The chronological chart of this expert 
and social- minded Group laboratory 


work behind this development is a story 
of progress. Although the records are 
not entirely definite, the following seem 
to be the approximate dates upon which 
the respective coverages were first is- 
sued by any company in the United 
States or Canada: 
1911—First Group Life Insurance Cov- 
erage issued. 
1916—First Group Weekly Indemnity 
Coverage issued. 


1919—First Group Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment Coverage 
issued. 

1921—First Group Annuity Coverage 
issued, 

1935—First Group Hospital Expense 


Coverage issued. 

1938—First Group Surgical Operation 
Coverage issued. 

1938—First Group Dependent Hos- 
pital Expense Coverage issued. 

1939—First Group Dependent Surgical 
Operation Coverage issued. 


Praises Actuaries 


From the laboratory standpoint, you 
should note that although the date of 
the first Weekly indemnity program is 
given as 1916 in the tabulation, the field 
men and home office employes of one 
of the insurance companies enjoyed 
these benefits two years earlier. Simi- 
larly, with reference to group hospital 
expense insurance and surgical opera- 
tion coverages, the home office employes 
of one company had these benefits avail- 
able beginning in 1928 although the first 
“extra-laboratory” installations of these 
two products came in 1935 and 1938 
respectively. 

That, you may say, is an impressive 
record of actuarial inventiveness and 
accomplishment. I would agree with you. 
I am prejudiced perhaps, but I believe 
that it is one of the most fruitful con- 





and management work in industry. 


services. 


the company. 





William J. Barrett 


William J. Barrett joined the Metropolitan Life in the Policyholders 
Service Bureau where he has been for the past eighteen years and is now 
manager of the Bureau, an activity which gives consulting and advisory 
service on management to companies insured with the Metropolitan. 

Previous to coming to the Metropolitan Life, Mr. Barrett was gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and took a graduate 
degree in management at the Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He taught at both schools, and also was engaged in engineering 


During his work with the Metropolitan, the company has loaned Mr. 
Barrett on a number of occasions for various government services: 

Colonel Arthur Woods, in 1931, asked President Lincoln for the loan 
of Barrett’s service to assist in the organization of the unemployment 
activities of the Hoover Administration. 

Following this, Walter Gifford, who headed up the Unemployment 
Committee for President Hoover, asked the company for Mr. Barrett’s 


Walter Teagle, president, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, requested 
his services in 1932 for the Share-the-Work Movement. 

In 1933 E. R. Stettinius asked President Lincoln for the loan of Mr. 
Barrett’s services in conjunction with the Industrial Advisory Board of 
the National Recovery Administration. 
industrial representative of the National Compliance Board. 

Again in 1938 Mr. Stettinius asked the Metropolitan for Mr. Barrett’s 
services to help in the organization of the War Resources Board. 

In June, 1940, Mr. Stettinius again asked Mr. Lincoln for the loan of 
Mr. Barrett’s services to assist in the organization of the Raw Materials 
Division of the Advisory Commission 1o the Council for National Defense. 
He spent full time there until the beginning of this year, returning to the 
Metropolitan to take over additional activities in the Group division of 


In this activity Mr. Barrett became 











tributions from any single source to the 
stability of the families of this country, 

Let us view it from a number of 
points: Let us (1) consider the relation. 
ship of Group life business to the life 
picture as a whole, and the relationship 
of the income from Group disability coy. 
erages to that from Group life; (2) take 
a look at the “paid in benefits” picture: 
(3) see what Group insurance means to 
our friend, John Doe; and (4) venture to 
evaluate Group insurance in terms oj 
what it means to Mr. Employer. 


Group life and Group casualty pictures 
are readily expressed in terms of charts 
Because I believe that the figures may 
contain elements that will be surprising 
to you, I have asked our friends the 
actuaries to give us data on the per. 
centage of the total life insurance jn 
force represented by Group life. This 


information is presented in Graph A. 





Graph A.—Insurance in force December 

31, 1940. All legal reserve companies 

estimated by Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. 


You will notice that 13% of the total 
life in force of all U. S. legal reserve 
companies is Group life. 


Significance of Two Charts 


I have asked them also to prepare a 
chart that would give us some idea of 
what the merchandising people would 
call the “acceptance” of some of the 
newer forms of Group coverage. This 
is Graph B and it compares the 1940 
Group life income of eight large compa- 
nies with their income from the Group 
disability coverages—sickness and acci- 
dent coverage and hospital expense and 
surgical coverage. The disability cover- 
ages account for 26.4% of the total. 

These percentage figures are signif- 
cant in that they suggest the important 
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place of Group business in the insurance | 


picture today. Chart B, particularly, 
may also be considered as an_ indica 
tion of how well the actuarial labora- 
tories are gauging and meeting needs 
with their newer products. , 

From our second viewpoint—that o! 
benefits paid under Group programs— 
the figures are impressive whether con- 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Graph B.—Approximate Group life and 
Group disability premium income, 194, 
eight large companies. 
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PRESENTING LIFE IN 


It is the well established practice of 
life insurance companies in this country 
and in Canada to prepare some sort of 
annual statement or report for distribu- 
tion among their policyholders. In out- 
ward appearance and inward content 
these reports differ widely. Some few 
contain little besides a letter from the 
company president to the policyholders 
and a listing of assets and liabilities; 
others contain a wealth of financial and 
statistical information together with de- 
tailed reports of company operations for 
the year under review. Some devote 
the minimum of attention to “reader 
appeal”; while others make use of the 
latest ideas and methods of professional 
publicity agencies to get their messages 
across to the policyholders. And _ be- 
tween these limits of brevity and detail, 
reader-appeal and  matter-of-factness, 
there will be found almost as many 
variations and combinations as there are 
companies. 


Cornerstone of Insurance Supervision 


What are the requirements with re- 
gard to the preparation and distribution 
of financial statements? Every life in- 
surance company is, of course, required 
by law to file annually with the insur- 
ance authorities of the various states in 
which it operates an Annual Statement 
(the so-called Convention Form) which 
contains a tremendous amount of finan- 
cial and statistical information about the 
company. In fact, it might be said that 
the Convention Form of Annual State- 
ment is the cornerstone of our American 
system of state supervision. A mighty 
tome—it has been known to run to 
more than four hundred pages and to 
weigh more than seven pounds—the An- 
nual Statement marshals within its 
pages a truly prodigious array of facts. 

These official statements, after accept- 
ance and in some cases after approval 
by the state insurance authorities, are 
placed on record as public documents 
and may,be examined by any persons 
interested therein. In most states the 
Insurance Commissioner is also either 
required or authorized to include in his 
departmental report and to publish a 
digest, taken from the official annual 
statements, of the salient facts relating 
to each company over which his state 
exercises jurisdiction. 

Necessity of Disseminating Sound 

Information 


There are, however, no laws in the 
United States or Canada requiring the 
life insurance companies to furnish any 
reports, annual or otherwise, to their 
policyholders. Presumably, the legisla- 
tors have felt that the interest of gov- 
ernment in ensuring reasonable pub- 
licity for the affairs of the insurance 
companies is served by the measures 
referred to. Yet, in the absence of any 
legal compulsion to report directly to 
their policyholders, the life insurance 
companies have nevertheless been pre- 
paring and distributing such reports for 
many years, and in the last two or three 
years many of the companies have been 
devoting a greatly increased amount of 
thought and energy towards improving 
their efforts in this direction. More and 
more the companies are realizing what 
a valuable medium for the dissemination 
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of sound information and for the culti- 
vation of improved public relations the 
annual report to policyholders can be. 

For, as we see it, these are the two 
underlying principles which explain and 
justify the existence of these annual re- 
ports to policyholders: first, as a most 
important medium for the distribution 
of information about the company, and 
second, as a powerful unit in the com- 
pany’s program of public relations. To 
a certain extent these principles are in- 
timately bound together, yet we believe 
it does serve a useful purpose in clari- 
fying our thinking if we examine the 
matter from these two points of view 
separately. 

Let us consider the subject from the 
first of these, what we might call the 
“informational” point of view. It is 
clear that the policyholders of a life in- 
surance company are entitled to ade- 
quate information from time to time on 
the state of the company’s affairs and 
the progress it is making. If the com- 
pany is a mutual one, the policyholders’ 
position is analogous to that of the 
stockholders in a commercial organiza- 
tion; if a stock company, the interest 
of the policyholders in what is happen- 
ing is scarcely less vital. 

Few Policyholders Know Official Annual 

Statements Are Publicity Records 


Does the official Annual Statement do 
the right job in getting this informa- 
tion to policyholders? The answer would 
appear to be “No.” For while the re- 
quirements of law are fulfilled when a 
company has filed its official Annual 
Statement with the various State Insur- 
ance Departments, this actually accom- 
nlishes very little in the way of a prac- 
tical distribution of information. The 
reasons, of course, are clear. Relatively 
few policyholders are aware that the 
companies’ official Annual Statements 
are documents of public record. Fewer 
still have the time, money or energy 
for a pilgrimage to the state capitol in 
search of such information. But per- 
haps the most important reason is found 
in the fact that the very size and com- 
plexity of these official statements, the 


great amount of detailed information 
which they contain, and the technical 
manner of presentation make thefn 


wholly unsuited as a direct medium of 
information to policyholders. Not only 
would the vast majority of policyholders 
find them completely uninteresting, but 
a policyholder not used to dealing with 
such statements by training or experi- 
ence would be far more likely than not 
to get a hazy, incomplete or inaccurate 
notion of the true state of affairs with 
regard to his company. 


Highlights of Statement Must Be 
Emphasized 


Accordingly, if the policyholders are 
really to be informed about the affairs 
of their company, some other channel 
than the official Annual Statement must 
do the job. Good management, recog- 
nizing its obligation, provides such in- 
formation through the medium of the 
annual report to policyholders. The 
choice of material to be included is all- 
important, because obviously we cannot, 
nor would we in the least want to, 
merely copy out data from the official 
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SURANCE FACTS and 
FIGURES to POLICYHOLD 


By Edward M. Neumann 


Assistant Actuary, The Prudential 


Annual Statement. And the informa- 
tion included must be presented so that 
its significance is apparent without 
strain on the reader, This requires high- 
lighting of important points, emphasis 
properly directed, and the omission of 
all that does not contribute to the 
broad general view of the company’s 
position. 


Public Relations 


Let us now briefly examine our sub- 
ject from our second fundamental view- 
point—the part the report to policyhold- 
ers can play in the general scheme of 
the companys’ public relations program. 

Any piece of literature that a life in- 
surance company distributes to its poli- 
cyholders or to the general public will 
have an effect upon its public relations. 





EDWARD M. NEUMANN 


That effect may be good, bad or indif- 
ferent, but it cannot be escaped. For 
this reason it behooves the companies 
to do all possible to insure a favorable 
reaction. This, of course, is important 
in every direct contact with policyhold- 
ers or the public at large, but it would 
seem to be especially important to make 
the best possible impression when pre- 
senting to policyholders a matter as 
vital to their interest and security as 
the financial facts and figures about 
their insurance company. The oppor- 
tunity here for cementing good will and 
for enhancing the prestige and reputa- 
tion of the company is enormous. 


Report to Policyholders Can Clear Up 
Misapprehensions 


To many persons the fundamental 
principles of operation of the life in- 
surance business are not as well under- 
stood as the primary processes of other 
businesses. The report to policyholders 
can do a great deal in clearing up mis- 
apprehension, combating publicized falla- 
cies and helping policyholders to obtain 
a clearer and broader view of their 
company and of the life insurance busi- 
ness generally. Certainly the policy- 
holder’s report, with such potentialities 
for benefit to both the company and its 
clientele, prospective as well as actual, 
is deserving of most thoughtful consid- 


eration by company officials concerned 
with public relations. 

In the light of the above discussion, 
the question naturally arises: What do 
these policyholders’ reports actually 
contain and how is the material pre- 
sented ? 


Statements of 35 Companies 


In searching for the answer to this 
question we examined the policyholders’ 
statements for the year 1940 prepared 
by about thirty-five prominent life in- 
surance companies in this country and 
Canada. There are, as stated before, 
a great many differences in appearance 
and content among the reports of the 
various companies. As regards format, 
most of them are made up in_ booklet 
style usually containing not less than 
sixteen nor more than sixty pages. In 
size of page they vary from that re- 
quired for insertion in a premium notice 
envelope to that of a large size book. 

By far the greater number make ef- 
fective use of color, both on the cover 
and on the inside pages, although a 
minority still confine themselves to black 
and white. Photographs, drawings and 
charts have become increasingly popu- 
lar in the last two or three years and 
contribute a great deal to the attrac- 
tiveness and comprehensibility of the 
reports. 


Treatment of Basic Financial Figures 


The core of all these reports is the 
basic financial figures, derived from the 
official Annual Statement. A condensed 
balance sheet (i.e., the listing of assets 
and liabilities) as of the end of the 
year, is invariably included, although in 
the case of the assets the figures are 
shown in a somewhat different manner 
from that provided by the Convention 
Blank. The reason for this is that the 
life insurance Convention Blank divides 
the assets into categories such as ledger, 
non-ledger, gross, non-admitted and ad- 
mitted assets, which are designed for 
internal use only. In the reports these 
asset categories are abandoned, and the 
figures are accordingly presented as 
assets, without qualification, as is cus- 
tomary in other lines of business. 

The reports show that a great deal 
of ingenuity has been exercised in mak- 
ing a normally dry-as-dust financial ac- 
count like-the Balance Sheet really in- 
teresting and meaningful. Charts and 
easily understood tables are abundantly 
used to demonstrate the diversification 
of assets by type of investment, com- 
parison of asset growth with previous 
years and with the average rate 0 
growth for all insurance companies. 


Balance Sheet and Income Account 


A number of companies have gone 
further and “translated” the conven- 
tional language of the Balance Sheet 
(and of the other accounts too) into 
the language of ordinary use. For ex- 
ample, one company heads the reserve 
liability item as follows: “Policy reserve 
which with future premiums and inter- 
est earnings provides for the payment 
of benefits as they fall due under the 
policies in force.” Other companies in- 
clue under the Annual Statement item 
heading, a brief explanation of what 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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back in 1937 and maintained ever since among Manhattan Life agencies countrywide. The record— 








he and we take justified pride in it—reads as follows: 
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‘ September 1936 to August 31, 1937 — Paid-for............ 6... s cece eee e eee ees ee 
a September 1937 to August 31, 1938 — Paid-for............. 66s eee eee eee eet eens $1,400,000 
- September 1938 to August 31, 1939 — Paid-for......... 2... see eee ee eee eee ee eens $1,950,000 
‘ September 1939 to August 31, 1940 — Paid-for........... 06056 e eee eee eee eee eee ees $2,900,000 
: September 1940 to August 31, 1941 — Paid-for............. 6.0 cece eee cece eens $3,570,000 
| (Single Premiums Excluded ) 
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GENERAL AGENT 
; MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Outstanding C 
of the PAST QUARTER 


By 8S. T. 


In the past several years, I have read 
innumerable articles dealing with the 
great contributions made by the institu- 
tion of life insurance. I have been even 
guilty of preparing a few of them myself. 
3ut rarely, if ever have I seen an article 
on the outstanding contributions to life 
insurance. 

Interestingly enough the two subjects 
have a very direct connection. The 
more thought I have given to the 
question the more certain I have be- 
come that great contributions to life 
insurance have resulted in every case 
in greater contributions by life insur- 
ance to the men and women and chil- 
dren of America. 


National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


Opinion would undoubtedly vary 
widely on which contributions of the 
last quarter-century have been most 
worthwhile. Some of them are very 
general in nature whereas others are 
reasonably concrete. All of the forces, 
all of the individuals, companies and 
organizations which have helped to im- 
prove the service of life insurance to 
the public have contributed substantial- 
ly to the institution. 

One of these forces has undoubtedly 
been the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Throughout all the years 
of its existence, the association has 
stood for higher standards of service 
to the public. A quarter century ago 
life insurance educational facilities were 
extremely limited. The books and 
courses and study groups of today were 
almost unknown. As a result, the op- 
portunities for exchange of ideas pro- 
vided by the national and local associa- 
tions were of incalculable value. 

In recent years the association has 
considerably broadened the scope of its 
activities, and has kept pace with the 
growing importance of life insurance it- 
self. In enumerating the great contri- 
butors to life insurance in the past 
quarter century, therefore, the National 
Association takes a well-earned place. 


American College of Life Underwriters 


Closely identified with the association 
—and in some respects an outgrowth of 
it—is the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. In the relatively brief period 
of its existence, the American College 
has exerted a strong influence upon the 
educational qualifications of life under- 
writers. Due to its influence, thousands 
of men have studied for millions of 
hours in order that they might more 
intelligently serve their policyholders 
and prospects. The designation of CLU 
is rapidly gaining in importance and 
standing both within and without the 
life insurance business. 

And more important than the desig- 
nation itself are the study groups and 
classes which are being attended by in- 
creasing numbers throughout the coun- 
try. There is no force which has done 
more to take the professional concept 
of life underwriting out of the purely 
conversational stage than the American 
College 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


In considering the great contributions 
to life insurance in the field of agency 
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Whatley 


Vice-President, Aetna Life 


management, we immediately think of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. Because of the bureau and its 
work we have better methods of selec- 
tion, of training and of supervision. The 
Aptitude Index has helped thousands of 
managers and general agents to elimi- 
nate unfit prospective agents from con- 
sideration. The principles of training 
and supervision which bureau _ studies 
have revealed have found their way into 
agency and company practices. A par- 
ticularly valuable contribution of the 
bureau in recent years has been its em- 
phasis on morale and the factors which 
create it—or destroy it. The schools 
in agency management have helped 
managers and general agents to do a 
better job, as hundreds of their alumni 
will attest. 

Have these contributions, like the 
others, been of value to the public as 
well as to the life insurance business? 
The answer is obvious. Better agency 
management means better life under- 
writers—because the most important 
duty of a general agent or manager is 
to help his agents do a better job of 
selling, of servicing, of client-building. 


Contribution of Companies 


Finally, it seems to me that the life 
insurance companies themselves have 
made great contributions to the institu- 
tion during the past quarter century. 
The investment, actuarial and underwrit- 
ing departments have kept our business 
solvent and sound. The importance of 
this contribution was dramatically dem- 
onstrated during the depression years. 
The actuarial, beneficiary and agency 
departments have co-operated to enable 
producers to apply the benefits of life 
insurance to human needs more intelli- 
gently, more accurately and more effec- 
tively. 

Programming 


The programming of life insurance is 
a development of the last quarter cen- 


Two decades ago Roy Corhan was star 
shortstop of the Pacific Coast Baseball 
League and enjoyed the thrill of de- 
clining an invitation to enter the ranks 
of the major leagues. He was with the 
San Francisco Seals. Today he is in his 
twenty-first year as an agent of the 
Mutual Life in San Francisco. He is 
glad he entered life insurance and 
throughout the years has been a con- 
sistent “over the average” producer. 

Mr. Corhan feels that life insurance 
agents should be sentimental and main- 
tain an attitude of “I am my brother’s 
keeper.” No one is more closely asso- 
ciated with families of the community 
than are insurance salesmen. They aid 
in tightening family ties and in bringing 
about family protection. 

Mr. Corhan wonders sometimes if life 
insurance isn’t getting too tangled up 
in modern, scientific methods—whether 
salesmanship isn’t becoming too scienti- 
fic. It must be extra scientific, of course, 
in certain cases, but he does not want 
to see any permanent trend which 
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tury. There was some use of settle- 
ment options prior to that time, and a 
few underwriters were arranging com- 
plete programs, but the greatest gains in 
sound programming have occurred in 
the last ten years. 

The life insurance companies them- 
selves cannot claim the entire credit for 
this development even though they have 
done much to encourage it. Many com- 
panies have introduced practical pro- 
gramming plans designed to help the 
agent in the logical arrangement of life 
insurance policies to meet human needs. 
For the most part these are simple, 
workable and effective, 

The life insurance producer, however, 
wants to do more than merely sell life 
insurance policies. He is sincerely in- 
terested in solving, or helping to solve, 


Reminds Sport Pros of Future 


ignores the humane instincts which have 
brought life insurance into its universal 
acceptance. 

Outside of the sphere of strictly busi- 
ness, he still retains his interest in base- 
ball, aiding youngsters in developing 
their talents for the diamond and some- 
times donning the old uniform and play- 
ing with other old-timers for charity. 
His clients include many connected with 
sport, either professional or amateur, 
and he has counseled many about their 
economic future. Professional ball play- 
ers and others whose tenure of play 
in sport are necessarily limited in years, 
and who may never make the income 
that is theirs on the diamond, for in- 
stance, are told that they must keep 
the future in mind and protect them- 
selves with insurance when their income 
is at peak. Being young, professional 
athletes are inclined to spend all they 
make without thinking of tomorrow. 
They should not ignore today when they 
are in a position to buy adequate insur- 
ance, 
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ontributions to Life Insurance 


CENTURY 


the financial and protection problem of 
his policyholder. He has, however, q 
very natural desire to be compensated 
in proportion to his time and _ effort 
The plans which the companies have 
devised in the last few years have en- 
abled the underwriter to render a sery- 
ice of distinct value to his client and 
at the same time to increase his earn- 
ings through not only larger sales of 
life insurance, but through the selling 
of policies which remain on the books 
longer because of having been sold on 
a sounder basis. 


Better Training of Agents 


A corollary to the contribution to the 
institution of life insurance by the com- 
panies through the introduction of new 
and improved programming plans, is the 
better training of agents made necessary 
by these plans. Training courses are 
better. Training procedure within agen- 
cies has improved. And several com- 
panies have inaugurated comprehensive 
schools for agents at their home offices. 
As in the case of all of the other de- 
velopments mentioned in this article, 
these are valuable because they enable 
life insurance, in turn, to make greater 
contributions to society. 

I realize that this is not a complete 
list of the important contributions to 
life insurance in the past twenty-five 
years. Such a list would undoubtedly 
include other educational institutions 
than those mentioned, especially the 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania, with its great educators 
headed by Dr. S. S. Huebner and Dr. 
David McCahan; the late Professor 
James W. Glover of University of Mich- 
igan, whose graduates are found in home 
offices all over the country; the insur- 
ance press with its news and educa- 
tional periodicals as well as its allied 
publications; the insurance and the tax 
services and numerous others. All of 
those who have helped life insurance to 
serve have had a share in making life 
insurance what it is today. 


Group Insurance 


As was pointed out in the beginning 
of this article, it is impossible to make 
a contribution to life insurance which 
does not result in a contribution by life 
insurance to the public. It is therefore 
the opinion of this writer that the writ- 
ing of Group Life Insurance and Group 
Pensions has proven a very definite 
contribution to life insurance, in that 1t 
has enabled life insurance to extend its 
services and its benefits to millions of 
employes, many of them in the low 
wage bracket, and to whom life insur- 
ance benefits might not otherwise have 
been available. 

What have been the results of these 
and other contributions to life insur- 
ance? One is that an ever-increasing 
number of people own an ever-increas- 
ing amount of life insurance. Another 
is that life insurance policies are fulfill- 
ing the purpose, solving the problem, 
meeting the need which was intended 
by the policyholder. And as a result 
of these things, life insurance today en- 
joys a degree of prestige and_ public 
approval that was not even dreamed of 
twenty-five years ago. 
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ite @ The entire sixth floor is occupied by the offices of R. H. Keffer, General Agent of the 
ABtna Life Insurance Company for life, accident and group business. 


7 | ROSCOE H. KEFFER GENERAL AGENT 


E. A. MULLER Group Department 
Assistant General Agent O. A. KREBS 
Manager 
New York City Agencies 


E. H. GOODRICH E. K. ROOK 
he Ass’t. Manager 
Cashier t. J. MOLONEY 
D. H. FITZWATER 
H. G. THOMAS 
W. H. TRESCH 


Group Representatives 


E. H. HASTINGS 
Assistant General Agent 
re 

SS EDWIN H. WHITE, C.L.U. 


8 S. M. WEILAND | 
. JAMES B. FELLOWS Assistant General Agent 
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Bachrach 


W. BRUCE PIRNIE 

Feeling that cost always is over-exag- 
gerated I tried the following on one of 
my prospects. It worked, and has every 
time since. 

The case was a $100,000 Ordinary life 
set-up and was using dividends to assist 
premium payments. I asked the pros- 
pect to hold a copy of the ledger state- 
ment in his hand and then I read him 
my findings as follows: 

“T have spoken of life insurance as a 
capital investment. If you will follow 
a ledger statement, which for simplicity 
I have drawn off into four five-year 
periods, a much clearer understanding 
of the subject will be possible. From 
this statement many interesting facts 
can be ascertained and if they are re- 
tained in mind they will be the basis 
for knowing the sort of investment one 
owns when he does possess an Ordinary 
life policy. I think there will be no 
Masusae this statement that besides 
being a capital investment it is the safest 
investment man has yet been able to 
invent. 


The Initial Investment 


“Facts——To start your account, your 
policy, or whatever you wish to call it, 
you first decide to invest $2,484 which 
immediately guarantees that in the event 
of your death your estate will be paid 
$100,000. You have a year’s grace be- 
fore you have to do anything more about 
the matter. The insurance company is 
ready to go into action for your benefit 
and that means the company must have 
had a plan to meet the emergency. So 
it has and how well it has planned! Its 
reserves can take care of your death 
and many others. However, have you 
completed your plan? 

“Before answering that question the 
following fact is of interest. On July 
19, 1870, Napoleon III telegraphed his 
declaration of war against Germany. 
The news was hurried to Count von 
Moltke, Prussian chief of staff. Moltke 
was asleep. Awakened, he pointed to a 
nearby cabinet and, without rising, gave 
his instructions to his aide, ‘Open the 
third drawer and you will find the plan 
for the campaign.’ 

“Moltke went back to sleep, but less 
than two months later Napoleon III sur- 
rendered at Sedan. ‘The Plan’ antici- 
pated every development; the Prussian 
strategist had only to turn the proper 
document over to his well-trained staff 
in order to achieve complete success in 
his aims. 

Soundly Conceived Plans 

“A soundly conceived plan, an experi- 
enced organization to execute it—and 
one can rest assured regarding the pro- 
tection of a nation—or of a family’s wel- 
fare. To add one more fact to what 
you are now gathering, when you have 
invested $2,484 in the account in ques- 
tion, you have purchased a PLAN from 


an organization with a well-trained staff 
to go into action when you are not here 
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Significance of a $100,000 
Ordinary Life 


By W. Bruce Pirnie 


General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Boston 


to do it yourself. Besides having an in- 
telligent staff at your command, you have 
one which has a plan far superior to 
any Count von Moltke could muster. 
Granted his plan against Napoleon III 
was a successful one, but had it been 
against Napoleon himself, perhaps it 
would not have been successful. Many 
plans did not work we will remember 
from our study of our history. The 
point I wish to make right here is 
another fact. Count von Moltke was 
dealing with variables, while our staff 
will be dealing with far more constant 
figures. Our staff has a superior plan 
yet to be excelled in the investment field. 
We know that the plan has constantly 
worked with exactly the same results. 
If you die your estate will receive ex- 
actly $100,000, no more, no less. Name 
any investment where you can definitely 
plan such a result. There is none. 


purposes of further information, to know 
what the gross premium is it is evident 
that we add the dividend and net pre- 
mium to get the gross premium. Follow- 
ing comes increased cash value of policy, 
or account. Remember part of this ac- 
count is to afford you an opportunity 
for savings and something which will 
assist in decreasing your cost of insur- 
ance for, of course, we hope to protect 
you at the lowest possible cost. In this 
column you are credited yearly an in- 
creasing amount of the cash you invest 
but, of course, you have to kick some- 
thing into the kitty. This amount has 
been planned for and you will note that 
in the first year there can be no increase 
of cash value, making the next column 
year cost of insurance equal to the net 
premium, The total net premium will be 
this sum also with no cash value the 
first year equal to net premium. Of 


$100,000 Ordinery Life at Age 33 
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Ledger Statement 


“Therefore, please now read the ledger 
statement I have prepared for you. If 
you do not understand the terminology 
of the column headings, or even if you 
do, I will make certain we are all talking 
about the same thing. The first col- 
umn is for the year which is quite plain. 
The second column is for the dividend. 
That should be quite plain. The next is 
the net premium which results after the 
dividend has been subtracted from the 
amount you put into the account, known 
in insurance as gross premium. For 


course, your average cost the first year 
will also be the same. 

“At the end of the first year a dividend 
is paid to you when you invest according 
to the definite plan set up for you. You 
invest your money each year, then it be- 
gins to bring about the following occur- 
rences. Your dividend will be increased. 
Net premiums will decrease, cash value 
will increase, years cost of insurance will 
decrease, total net premiums show in- 
crease and average yearly cost of insur- 
ance will drop. Take the end of five 





Interview Relieves Strain, 
Asserts Aaron D. Goodman 


general agent, 
has this to 


Aaron D. Goodman, 
Girard Life, Scranton, Pa., 
say of interviewing: 

“In these days when the average indi- 
vidual in the medium income bracket 
is so troubled and confused as to his 
social security and that of his family, 
and is baffled in trying to figure out 
his own future program, a great strain 





is taken from him after having an inter- 
view with an experienced agent because 
it will at least give him one clear pic- 
ture. And that is he knows what a set 
course and a definite purpose are.” 

Mr. Goodman believes that most of 
the objections to buying life insurance 
are to be found in the fact that many 
agents are not properly trained. 


years, for instance, considering $100,00) 
at Age 33. This is the case first men- 
tioned where you invest $2,484. There 
is a 234% increase of dividend from the 
first one, decrease of net premium from 
$2,064 to $2,052, an increase of $1,531 of 
cash value with a resulting low cost of 
$521 for the fifth year, or .52 of 1%. You 
will have invested $10,289, have a cash 
value of $5,287 with a total cost of in- 
surance for five years of $5,002, or an 
average yearly cost of $1,000 or 1% of 
your estate. This is a low cost to make 


certain your estate has $100,000 should 
you die! 
Another Picture 
“Now to get another picture of this 


account which you have opened. What 
sort of a statement will the dividends 
show in comparison to the initial one set 
up for you, and what will the percentage 
decrease of cost show you from the orig- 
inal one as a comparison ? Continuing 
your account or policy for twenty years, 
the following is likely to be true: 

1. In one year cash value begins and 
in five years average cost drops 
over 50%. 

2. From five-ten years 
grows and dividends increase 
24%, 4%, then 44%% over fil- 
ten-year period and for twenty- 
year period increase is 6%4%. 

3. The average cost first five years 
drops 52%, ten years 60%, twenty 
years 75%. 

4. Your amazing low cost then for 

five years’ average is 1%, for 

ten years .70%, for fifteen years 

.60% and for twenty years .51%. 

5. The twenty-seventh year, for in- 
stance, shows that all money go- 
ing into the account or policy 
becomes an investment. No cost 
for insurance at this point for 

that year. There actually is a 

profit which will grow substan- 

tially each year from then on. 

6. Taking stock now of your account 
in your twentieth year, all the 
years before, and including the 
last one, the following facts are 
shown: 

(a) ~~ for protection—average 

f $517 a year or total of 
$10,337 for an estate of $100, 
000 


(b) Saved in cash $30,633. 


“Now—from the twenty-seventh year 
your account will show a steady increase 
of profit and a steady decrease of aver- 
age cost of insurance over the years 
steadily wiping out the $10,337 cost al- 
ready paid, until insurance costs you 
nothing. You will realize that you have 
been able to build a strong, good-paying 
savings account which has been planned 
to save you as Count von Moltke’s plan 
saved Germany, but which you are sure 
of, both from the insurance angle and 
from the investment side of the question. 
Also—should you permit dividends to 
accumulate — the investment showing 
would be much handsomer. : 

“Should you understand what has just 
been told you, many such accounts shou 
be yours. This problem is just a state 
of mind!’ 


investment 
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Supervision on the Home Front 


By E. Paul Huttinger 


Second Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 


The home and the family are still can’t carry on unless they do their finan- 
the basic institutions of human _ life. cial part in the family partnership. 

YY Ti] } > ne see j 5 ) 2 O ss : 
Foreign ideologies seeking to destroy Attitude of the Wife 
them by substituting devotion to the Daal 
state and idolatry of dictators are The woman's contribution to the busi- 


doomed to defeat wherever emotions 
are human, That is my reason in speak- 
ing of the home as the source of in- 
spiration and motivation in business. 

I don’t like the word “supervision” 
for home support because it infers some 
kind of dictation. But as “supervision” 
is the term we use for counsel and in- 
spiration in the office, and this article 
is intended for a business magazine, 
“supervision” though inadequate, is ap- 
propriate if we think of it as a con- 
structive force in action. 

Essentials Do Not Change 

This life we live today in America is 
basically no different than the life we 
would have lived in 1641, or even in 
1341, if we had been here. Women still 
bear children and keep the home fires 
burning—or they should! Men hunt for 
a living and sometimes have to fight for 





ness man is represented by three kinds 
of activity, the success of which is de- 
termined by the way her efforts are 
received. First, there is the nagger. 
Very little can be said in favor of this 
tvpe of support. I suppose there are 
times in every man’s life when a little 
nagging does some good. It may be the 
only way to bestir a lazy spouse, but at 
best it is negative motivation. More- 
over, few women know how to handle 
this force discreetly. Most of them use 
it persistently in which case there is no 
more destructive instrument. What is 
intended for a stepping stone becomes 
a millstone—around the neck. Instead 
of training a race horse it makes a man 
a mule. 

Then there is the indifferent wife. 
She does not understand the life insur- 
ance business. It’s all so complicated 
with legal reserves, dividends and accu- 


it—or they should! Of course, the rules mulations, Term, life and endowment. 
have changed. Certainly we don’t walk E. PAUL HUTTINGER Ho, hum! She is a good wife and 
home in the evening with a buck or a mother. She does her part in the home, 


wild turkey over our shoulder, or a 
scalp in our belt, although the money 
brought in will buy modern substitutes. 
Even a wig! 

Sut, we have to prospect for a living 
just as we would have done in 1641— 
unless somebody else keeps us—in which 
case somebody else does the prospecting. 
If we insist on hunting where there are 
few prospects, why naturally our fami- 
lies don’t get enough to eat. Simple, 
isn’t it? 

For instance, take the men who work 
with their hands. Foremen, machinists, 
toolmakers, die-setters, all the multifari- 
ous occupations of industry now en- 
gaged in making the United States the 
most powerful military nation in the 
world. I wonder whether we are get- 
ting our insurance share of the stupen- 
dous earnings of these men, or whether 
we are still prospecting mainly for the 


white collar worker, frightened by next 
year’s income tax? 

I also wonder whether we are still 
using long involved sales talks, for if 
we want to sell financial salvation to 
the man who works with his hands, 
brevity will be the soul of more than 
wit. And we may have to go out on 
night calls, because he can’t be seen 
“at the office.” In other words, all the 
prospecting we do should be in the best 
money fields if we expect to sell more 
prospects and improve our production. 
We need to use a lot of judgment and 
discretion today if we expect to “bring 
home the bacon.” 

Now, all this backdrop painting for 
the play itself seems far afield from 
the home fires that were kept burning 
for us by wives and mothers, but there 
won't be any home or any fires unless 
insurance men realize that their women 
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THE “DOUBLE-A” DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


AN AGENCY that earnestly solicits the patronage of Brokers. We gladly offer 
the services of expertly trained field men to help you build for better clients. 


A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - NEW IDEAS and NEW 
METHODS of life insurance selling. 


but she doesn’t realize what a licking the 
old man took today. Like as not the 
overture of the evening’s entertainment 
is a recital of accidents and transgres- 
sions before he has had his dinner. 


Now, the man who marries this woman 
can get along in business. Some have 
been successful, not because of her but 
in spite of her, yet a lot of them have 
gone down to defeat who thought it was 
the business that licked them. Life in- 
surance takes a great deal out of the 
man who sells it. Very few vocations 
consume as much physical and mental 
energy in an honest day’s work—yes, 
and spiritual strength too. Some of our 
prospects purposely sap our strength and 
paralyze our persuasion with objections 
until they can get out of reach. Or, we 
get them right up to writing a check 
and when we relax our vigilance for a 
moment, they fly away. Or, they pay 
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but can’t pass. It takes grit to surmount 
such disappointments. 
A Little Encouragement, Girls! 

Anyhow, to do their best men need 
home encouragement and understandip 
Even a little flattery judiciously spreal 
won't harm and may do a lot of good 
As for understanding, a woman nee 
have no technical knowledge of life in- 
surance. I know wives who don’t knoy 
the difference between a 20-Payment 
Life and a 20-Year Endowment but they 
know what life insurance will do ang 
what it has done for women friend; 
and relations; they believe their hy. 
bands are in the greatest work that can 
be found and they are enthusiastic 
about it because it pays well for doing 
good in the world, which can’t be said 
for every business. 

The Co-Partnership 

The last type of woman is a real part. 
ner. I need not describe her. Wher. 
ever she goes you recognize her by her 
crowned head. She may not wear jey- 





els but you perceive them none the less, | 


She never asks her husband if he got 
an app that day. Why? She’s a wise 
woman. She knows he will tell her if 
he got it. On the other hand, it might 
add to his discouragement if he js 
obliged to vocalize the fact that he had 


done nothing in the nature of tangible | 


results. 
She goes out socially as much as any 


- 


other woman and usually brings home | 


the name of a prospect or enough gos- 
sip to make a prospect. Every now and 
then she may have to dress the wounds 
of her hunter, but she knows how to pat 
him on the back and say, “Never mind, 
big boy, I’ve faith in you and you have 
faith in me, and that’s like life insur- 
ance, isn’t it? As long as it lasts and 
we keep trying I know you'll ring the 
bell.” 

You see, this gives a man strength of 
spirit, without which physical power and 
mental determination are negligible, 
With such vitamins a man 


- 


can take | 


punishment and still hold up his chin, | 


Ordinarily, he cannot administer this to [ 
Someone must give it to him | 


himself. 
It need not be a man’s wife but prefer- 
ably it comes from her because of the 
influence she has in his life. 

This is what I mean by home super- 
vision, counsel anl motivation. I hope 
some of you girls will read it, not that 


I pretend to know all about it for I | 


make no pretense to profound know- 
edge on the subject; only I have tried 
to understand some of the things I have 
seen and heard on the home front when 
the home guard was off duty. 

Page Madam Eve! 


The human animal has been on this | 


planet a long, long time. Scientists say 
at least a half million years. That alone 
is biological evidence of sound instincts 
and reasonable intelligence. Many for- 
midable mammals and reptiles, some oi 
them weighing eight and ten tons, also 
inhabited it once upon a time. Most 
of them have passed away because they 
could not accommodate themselves to 
changing environment. Those that re- 


main have either been domesticated for | 


our use or confined to areas where they 
are hunted for sport. ; 

Of the beasts trained by man, he him- 
self had little to do with it. It was not 
man but his woman who broke them and 
harnessed them to the tasks of the day. 

Now, girls, there is one more job for 
you to do which will require a great 
deal more skill, courage and discretion, 
for the only domestic animal left with a 
tendency toward wildness is man_him- 
self. He often shows signs of kicking 
over the traces, jumping the fences and 
running like “Whirlaway” on the out 
side rail. If you will help us to en- 
courage him to take his daily turn on 
the treadmill of the life insurance busi- 
ness, we always can be sure he will do 
his best, our policyholders will get mor¢ 
adequate protection, it will show in pro- 
duction and commissions, your family 
will have more financial security, yours 
will be the power and the glory and 
you will live happily ever after, right- 
fully enjoying the fruits of your con- 
quest! 
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“HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST” 


 Snnae sound philosophy for personal guidance is especially timely today. Therefore, it is wise to reexamine your service. 


Are you satisfied with your service to your clients? 


Are your clients’ estate plans being kept up-to-date through constant reviews to meet the changes in their personal and 


family situations, changing tax laws, etc. ? 


What about the opportunities for service and sales in the fields of Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans? We be- 
lieve these fields represent the largest untapped fields for the sale of substantial volumes of quality life insurance business 


that exists today. 


The needs of both the buyer and the seller call for independent service organizations that are equipped to handle these 
advanced technical problems for them. The Pension Planning Company and the Estate Analysis Company perform these 


Services. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 

This company designs pension, bonus and profit-sharing plans—on 
a fee basis. It ‘‘sits on the employer's side of the desk’ and helps him 
design the sort of plan best suited to his company’s needs—consistent 
with the pocket-books of the employer and employees. The Company has 
no “frozen plans’’ or ‘‘frozen vehicles’. Its object is to work out the best 
possible plan for :the client. In doing this it utilizes the advantages of 
self-administration, group and/or individual policy plans, as best de- 
termined by the case itself. It “hews to the line and lets the chips fall 
where they may’’—and avoids the flagrant disadvantages of most of the 
individual policy pension plans that have been developed in recent years. 
A plan that “wears well” will buy employee and employer satisfaction 
and build client Good-Will—but, a plan that is poorly designed may buy 
employee and employer dissatisfaction and may result in client ill-will 
that could prove very costly to the underwriter or broker that promoted 
the plan. 


ESTATE ANALYSIS COMPANY—Estate Planning Department 


This department of the Estate Analysis Company makes economic 
studies of the general estate including wills, trusts, employment agree- 
ments, partnership or stockholder purchase and sale agreements, etc., with 
emphasis on financial planning, tax analysis and estate economics. The 
estate owner’s lawyer prepares all documents and passes upon all legal 
questions. 

ESTATE ANALYSIS COMPANY— 
Life Insurance Analysis Department 

This department of the Estate Analysis Company prepares life insur- 
ance audits either for the broker or directly for the client, for fees based 
on the work involved. We believe this is the most advanced and thorough 
service available anywhere. Its purpose is to “make life insurance policies 
talk”, by making the policies the most useful and flexible, for the 
Insured during his lifetime, at his retirement—or, after his death. Gen- 
erally this advanced life insurance analysis is the door-opener for the 
insurance broker. It enables him to start with the analysis of the client's 
personal and business life insurance which in turn leads into a discussion 
of his complete estate plan, tax problems, etc., and then into his corporate 
affairs including business life insurance, pension, bonus and profit-sharing 
plans, etc. We think it is the most effective method of solving the 
prospecting problem because it does the most intensive job of uncovering 
and covering all of the possible needs for life insurance that the client 
may possess. In addition, these clients are more willing to act as centers 
of influence and reference because they recognize the professional service 
that is being rendered in contrast with a sales technique that “sells *em— 
and—leaves ’em’’. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


Dr. E. Holzinger — Actuary 


ESTATE ANALYSIS COMPANY—Annual Review Service 


A unique feature of both the Estate Planning and Life Insurance 
Analysis Departments is the automatic annual bring-up service. Most 
estate or life insurance plans become out-of-date quickly unless they are 
periodically reviewed. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


This company of distinction, a progressively managed conservative 
New England institution, is one of America’s fastest growing life insur- 
ance companies. A fitting testimonial to its position and strength will be 
found in the top ranking accorded it by Dunne’s Insurance Reports (said 
to be the largest policyholders’ reporting service in the world) whose 
consensus, in their 1941 comparison of 15 large ordinary writing mutual 
life insurance companies, assigns first place to the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. The report states that the rankings were determined 
by evaluation of “nine vital factors which are felt to reflect most accur- 
ately the answers to questions deemed important by the policyholder or 
prospective policyholder”. 

The Connecticut Mutual policy contracts have been known for their 
complete flexibility and broad usefulness to a policyholder and his bene- 
ficiaries. Company practice on policyholders’ service features, settlement 
options, etc., is outstanding. Its prospective net cost position is admirable. 
The splendid new pension system for full-time agents rounds out the 
advantages of representing this company. 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C. L. U., GENERAL AGENCY 


An affiliation with this General Agency of The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, as either a full-time agent or broker first line, 
also brings you and your clients the facilities of PENSION PLANNING 
COMPANY and ESTATE ANALYSIS COMPANY. Both companies 
are under exclusive contract to this General Agency with respect to accept- 
ing Pension Planning or Estate Planning through life insurance agents 
and brokers. 

In all due modesty we think we have a “‘post-graduate” shop and 
we are striving to make it the most advanced life underwriting organiza- 
tion in America. In addition, the Executive staff of our organization 
endeavors to bring its skill and experience to bear with a zeal for 
friendly cooperative service. We are endeavoring to follow the same 
rule that we called to your attention, i.e., “to profit most by serving best’’. 

Our weekly seminars in Pension Planning, Estate Planning and 
Advanced Life Underwriting, keep our family continually abreast of new 
developments. We cordially invite those who are interested in joining 
our family to inspect our services. 


% 


ESTATE ANALYSIS COMPANY 


Henry S. Koster — Director 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C. L. U., General Agent 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford 


Rudolph J. Pickard 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Simon A. McAvoy 


MUrray Hill 2-1600 
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SIMONS SERVICE 


“36 Years On Broadway” 


and-still-going-strong 


“The Whole Works Under One Roof” 


HIS AGENCY does not consist only of the space 

it occupies but has the complete facilities of the 
Home Office immediately at hand—a private phone 
or a few floors by elevator make immediate contact 
with every department of the Home Office. 


The brokerage and surplus business is under 
the personal supervision of Russell M. Simons, the 
general agent, with his thirty-six years of life un- 
derwriting experience and home office contact with 
the HOME LIFE in New York City. “You deal with 


the No. 1 man.” 


“Planned Estate Service” 


This service is developing larger business and 
bigger commissions for a group of brokers and sur- 
plus writers who are now availing themselves of the 
facilities of the Home Life Planned Estate Service 
which is rendered without cost. 


Results speak louder than words. Average size 
policy in this agency during 1940 was $7,563 (all 
plans) and $10,353 (Preferred Plan), all of which 
means—Quality Business in a Quality Company— 
through a Quality Agency. 


What we have successfully done for others we 
can do for you. Come in and talk it over. 


There are agencies larger than we are just as there are 
smaller ones. We offer you every facility of the largest with 
the personal friendliness, courtesy and convenience of the 
smallest. 


THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 


AGENCY 


256 Broadway, New York 
(City Hall Square) 
Phone: BArclay 7-6860 





Game’s Not Lost Until Last 
Man Is Out, Says Bundy 


Edgar E. Bundy, Reliance Life, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., was on a ball team a 
quarter of a century ago and his team, 
playing in Wilmington, N. C., had made 
only one run in eight innings while the 
opponents had nine. Ninth inning came 
around; two men were gone; Bundy 
was at the bat. The crowd started leav- 
ing the park. Two strikes had been 
called on him when George Trask, an- 
other player, said: “This game’s not 
over until after you have hit the ball. 
Knock it out of the park.” Bundy hit 
a three-bagger. Trask followed with 
another three-bagger and in the tenth 
inning Bundy’s team won. 

“That was a lesson I never forgot,” 
said Bundy. “I learned to keep plugging 
away and to feel that no game is lost 
until the last man is out. I am in the 
first inning of the insurance business. 
Am doing fairly well. Whenever I run 
into a tough case I say to myself, 
‘Stay in and keep fighting; the game 
is not over yet. With that philosophy 
you would be surprised how many times 
you win when for a time you may not 
think you have a chance.” 


Former School Superintendent EDGAR E. BUNDY 


Methodist preacher, the Rev. J. D. Bun- and also in a bank in that city. 
dy, of Fayetteville, N. C., who at the age Next he became a teacher; then prin- 
of 83 drives his own car, fires his own cipal of a high school for nine years, 


NoG. (now Duke University), and took ance because he thought it offered a 
some Summer courses at Columbia Uni- better future. Furthermore, he had a/- 


played professional baseball. He worked _ stantly. 








A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 


a 


SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 
26 Court Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 






































Edgar E. Bundy is son of a retired for Atlantic Coast R. R. in Wilmington | 


furnace and mows his own lawn. and then superintendent of schools for | 
He attended Trinity College, Dunham, — sixteen years. He went into life insur- | 


versity. At Trinity he played baseball ways a flair for people and welcomed a | 
tae Pf r 27 ° 4 “ if 
on varsity team and after graduation calling where he could meet people con- | 
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Former General Agent 


Pays For $704,757 


Charles C. Dibble, who retired as gen- 
eral agent of Northwestern Mutual in 
Cleveland February 28, 1937, and has 
since been in personal production ex- 
clusively, made an unusual record during 
the company’s club year closing May 31, 
1941, his production being $704,757. 

Mr. Dibble had been general agent for 
twenty-one years. He started selling 
life insurance when he was thirty years 
old, previously having been employed as 
a traveling freight agent for a railroad. 
Born and educated in Milwaukee he 
commenced his life insurance career in 
Toledo agency of the late Charles H. 
Parsons, who later became director of 
agencies of the company. Mr. Dibble 
was soon among the million dollar pro- 
ducers—a feat performed by. relatively 
few young agents a quarter of a century 
ago. 

in 1916, with the late John S. Marsh 
as partner, he became general agent for 
22 counties in northeastern Ohio. The 


partnership was due in large part to Mr. 
Dibble’s personal production during the 
years when the agency was being built. 
The peak production was reached in 
1920 when the agency’s paid business to- 
talled nearly $8,000,000. After the dis- 
solution of the partnership at the end of 
1923, during which year nearly $7,500,000 
was reported, Mr. Dibble continued to 


Geoffrey Landesman 


CHARLES C. DIBBLE 


operate the greater Cleveland agency, 
relinquishing the outside territory to his 
former partner. 

Mr. Dibble has been active in affairs 
of General Agents Association of Cleve- 
land and of the life underwriters asso- 
ciation. 





in the future.” 





lw Visdhevinnthons, and 
Our Siew of the = fics: 


We Detroiters used to say, “Buy more 
automobiles to help our business,""—now 
we must say, "Take care of the ones you 
have thereby relieving our factories for 
defense work now, and giving us a 
Stimulus for resuming normal business 


George E. Lackey, C. L. U. 


and Associates 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1680 National Bank Building 


DETROIT 




















19-21 South Street 


GRAHAM AGENCY 





MONEY for your DREAMS 


How many of your 
Dreams would ever 

be realized if you 
didn’t have the money? 


Money can’t buy every- 
thing, but it can help 
to make some of your 
Dreams come true. 


Today there are many 
Tempting uses for your 
Dollar which didn’t exist 
25 years ago. 


Modern living with its 
Automobiles, Radios and 
Numerous appliances to make 
your Home life more 
Comfortable is equivalent 
to the “lap of luxury” of 
a Past Generation. 


You alone can decide how 
much of your Dollar Should 
go into today’s comforts 
and how much you should 
Put aside to make some of 
Your Dreams come true. 


The sooner you start 
Saving, the less each 
Year you need to save. 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 


Baltimore, Md. 


























GRAHAM AGENCY 
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Insuring Management 


(Continued from Page 48) 


had secured a contract which it esti- 
mated would take three years to fill. It 
had done its preliminary figuring with 
help of an engineer whom they subse- 
quently hired to supervise the job. Obvi- 
ously, had anything happened to this 
man it would have entailed a serious 
loss to the firm. So it did not require 
much selling to show the value of in- 
suring his life in favor of the firm. It 
was decided to have issued a $75,000 
Term policy, this amount to be decreased 
by one-third a year until the job was 
completed. The unusual elements were 
an interesting tax question and the de- 
creasing face amount. 


Two Partners Insurable; One Not 


The next try (incidentally only details 
of some of the successful “trys” are 
being given) was a small manufacturing 
corporation with stock entirely held by 
three individuals, in proportions of 50%, 
30% and 20%. There arose in this case 
a complication which has since plagued 
me from time to time. The 50% and 
20% owners were insurable, but Mr. 
30% was definitely not insurable. For 
awhile the case looked sour, but by 
harping on Mr. 50’s necessity of getting 
his own interest out of the business for 
his family, a compromise was -finally 
worked out and the insurance placed on 
Mr. 50% and Mr. 20% under the agree- 
ment which was drawn up at that time. 
Mr. 30% accepted the terms of the 
agreement and his interest was to be 
paid out over a fairly long period of 
time at a slightly higher proportional 
valuation than the other two men. In- 
cidentally, Mr. 30% died within several 
years and the other two are still run- 


ning the business which today is larger 
and more successful. 

Another case was that of Messrs. X. 
and Y., a partnership. Business was 
founded by X. and as it grew and he 
got older Y. was taken in as a junior 
partner. At time insurance discussion 
started their proportions were two- 
thirds and one-third. X’s insurance cost 
five times as much as Y’s insurance be- 
cause of the big difference in ages and 
interests, and this was a stumbling block 
inasmuch as each man was going to pay 
the premium on the other’s insurance. 
Certainly, Y’s salary definitely could not 
stand this load. The usual argument of 
the value of X’s estate’s having his in- 
terest paid out in cash had sufficient ap- 
peal so that Y’s salary was raised and 
the case was closed. This partnership 
agreement had several unusual features 
which X insisted on at the time I 
thought Y had his neck out to accept. 
However, since both gentlemen are still 
alive and X has since reduced his inter- 
est and is semi-retired, the agreement 
has been changed and things have 
worked out to the satisfaction of every- 
one, 


Another instance—a hard-working, 
brilliant young friend of mine had built 
a small business up to where he either 
had to close it and take a job with some- 
one, or raise additional capital. It was 
impossible for this man to stay small— 
he could not help thinking in terms 
much further than his net worth would 
enable him to go. However, he found 
a backer for a substantial amount, and 
a large five year Term policy was written 
on his life. Within the conversion period 
the policy was not only converted but 








it was doubled for my friend evidently 
had what it took to become a tycoon. 
Today his business is the leading one in 
its line and his net each year is many 
times the original business life insurance 
policy. 


Large Corporation Policies Grow 
Out of Small Terms 


Then there is the case of two young 
fellows starting out on their own as a 
partnership which subsequently became 
a corporation. Both were born out-of- 
town and had been in the Army. They 
wandered into New York just after 
World War No. 1 in order to look 
around. Both got jobs in the same in- 
dustry and met by chance selling the 
same account in competition. They be- 
came close friends and within a few 
years launched their enterprise. I met 
them at my American Legion Post just 
about: the time they were starting in 
business, and, sensibly, each one pro- 
tected the other by purchasing five-year 
Term policies for $5,000 each. Today 
these two men have a large corporation 
and each carries over $500,000 corpora- 
tion life insurance on the Ordinary life 


basis. Both are married, have children, 
and while their business insurance 
agreement has been changed many 


times, in its essence, the original pro- 
visions are the same. 

It has been a satisfaction over the 
years to follow these various business 
enterprises and try to satisfy their en- 
larging and divergent needs. Some 
years ago the trust companies began 
to take an interest in this phase of our 
business and they have been mighty 
helpful both in sound advice and in 
actual selling. 


Business Insurance Prospects 


Guess that is enough on the senti- 
mental side. To turn to the technical 
side, I would like to give you a brief 
outline of what qualifications appeal to 
the writer as a business insurance pros- 
pect: 


October 3, 194) 
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1. Knowledge of a large business deb 
or a special technical contract. 

2. Existence of a partnership, Usyay 
there are many prospect POssibilities 
attached to it such as age disparity op 
degrees of ownership, limited liabilit 
etc. y 

3. In a case of a corporation gen- 
erally speaking the same types provide 
the best prospects. 


Cooperation with Banks and 
Trust Companies 

Basically, the best edge to sell bys. 
ness insurance is liquidation of an jp. 
terest and replacement of an executiye 
through cash. We all know many cage; 
where lack of partnership or corporation 
insurance virtually meant the liquid. 
tion of the business, and similarly other 
instances where life insurance used to 
purchase the decedent’s share of stock 
or ownership was the salvation of the 
business. Believe that with today’s 





oer 
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knowledge of what life insurance can | 


do, we are all well advised to cooperate 
with banks and trust companies in sales 
of this kind; for not only does it help 
us to have the financial authority of the 


prospect’s bankers working along with | 


us, but it inevitably strengthens our 
prospect’s financial standing when his 
bankers know what he is doing. 
Agreements drawn should never im- 
pose too rigid a burden upon the sur- 
vivor. This applies both to withdrawal 
of the cash which the life insurance 
has provided as well as to setting upa 
method of calculating the net worth, 


I do not want to become too technical | 


and go into all the various methods of 
working out the beneficiary arrangement 
or the methods of liquidating a deced- 
ent’s interest, for most of this is avail- 
able to all of us at the home offices, 
Insuring management is fulfilling a 


peer 


real economic need. It not only provides | 


an agent with interesting work but by 
more or less concentrating on this type 
of business, he is associating with a 
large group of valuable prospects. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
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HERMAN E. REINIS 


Associate General Agent 
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EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 
Murray Hill 2-3964 
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The Why of the CURRENT | 


LOW LAPSE RATE 


By W. W. 


~ 


Jaeger 


Vice-President Bankers Life Co., Des Moines 


So recently that it seems only yester- 
day, everybody was asking, “Why are 
there so many lapses?” And _ today 
everybody is asking, “Why are there so 


few lapses?” 

Some of the reasons for the present 
low lapse rate are obvious and simple. 
Others are obscure and complex. First 
of all, perhaps, is the fact that improved 
business conditions, decreasing unem- 
ployment, and increasing wages have re- 





W. W. JAEGER 


sulted in placing more money in the 
hands of more people. The result is 
that more policyholders are able to set 
aside from their earnings enough money 
to keep up their life insurance policies. 
Better wages and more employment 
are sure to have a measurable effect on 
life insurance lapses because these fac- 
tors affect not only those who get the 
higher wages and return to employment, 
but also all of the rest of the people 
who are benefited indirectly. 

Europe Provokes Serious Thinking Here 
Another factor of major importance is 
the fact that people are likely to think 
often and seriously of personal safety 
and security at a time when safety and 
security are denied to people in other 
lands. A tremendous wave of sympathy 
doubtless goes out from the hearts of 
Americans to their less fortunate broth- 
ers in countries either overrun by war 
or fighting for their very lives. With 
this sympathy for the misfortunes of 
others comes a deeper realization of 
their own good fortune. Thus their 
minds are turned to the blessings of 
peace and they think more seriously of 
the whole problem of security as it 
affects them and their families. More- 
over, the evils of war may be in the 
omng even for America, and with that 
outlook, people are holding on to the 
things which are most important to their 
security. 

Americans Know Insurance Is Safe 
Another one of the obvious reasons is 
doubtless the fact that in the minds of 
Many people, consciously or subcon- 
sclously, there is the fear that this war 
may bring to the world another severe 
epidemic of illness such as the influenza 
which swept away the lives of so many 


thousands of people throughout the 
world during the first World War. 
Other important reasons are more 
complex and not so apparent. One of 
these is the confidence of the American 
people in the institution of life insur- 
ance. The man in the street may not be 
able to review the history of life insur- 
ance in the last ten years, but he never- 
theless knows the net result. He per- 
haps doesn’t remember that in the dark- 
est days of the depression, the life in- 
surance companies delivered to their 
policyholders the money that made it 
possible to save countless homes and 








GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


111 John Street 





hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been paid out to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. But he does know that life 
insurance is safe. The superb record 
of life insurance during the depression 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately; 
The impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


Belief in this principle is the reason why this agency in 
four years’ time, has advanced from 32nd to 12th place among 
all agencies of our company in total volume of paid-for busi- 
ness. It also accounts for our increasing from five to sixteen the 
number of full time career Associates since October 1, 1937. 


COrtlandt 7-7345 


—Santayna 


New York City 





fidence. People are not worried about 
any money they put into life insurance. 
Another factor of importance which 
is not generally realized by the insur- 
ance buying public is the fact that mone- 
(Continued on Page 110) 






















businesses. He doesn’t know how many is now paying dividends in public con- 
% 4 4 7 > | 
NO BOTTLENECK HERE! 
CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, C.L.U. 
JOHN C. BICK General Agent 
Brokerage Manager 

DAVID H. BARNOW 

Agency Supervisor 
S. T. CHASE H. C. HUNKEN 

General Agent Associate 
Emeritus General Agent 


Pe te 
DONALD SIMPSON 
Agency Cashier 





1 N. LaSalle Street 








CHARLES H. BUCKBERG 
Agency Statistician 





of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 














ROBT. WILLIAMS 


Service Manager 


Chicago, Illinois 
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IN PHILADELPHIA'S 
METROPOLITAN AREA 






STOUT 
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H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., C. L. U. 


Manager 
2500 Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 


District Offices: 


518 Washington St. 
Reading, Pa. 


709 Market St. 
Camden, N. J. 


Delaware Trust Bldg. 
Wilmington, Del. 


LL 


The Susteen and Salinger Agency 


521—5th Ave., N. Y. C. VAnderbilt 6-0200 





Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


Our second year’s results to date confirm our belief 
in careful supervision with the object of developing 


each man into a better, more effective underwriter. 


A substantial increase in our volume is less signifi- 
cant than the fact that almost every man associated 
with us shows a decided gain in earnings over last 


year. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


LESTER EINSTEIN BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Harold A. Loewenheim, C.L.U. 
Agency Assistants 


Charles H. Sims, C.L.U. 


Walter J. Hart — Brokerage Manager 











Home Office—Newark, N. J. 
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We thank you for your past patronage and 
hope to continue to serve you in the future. 


* * * 


We have served many brokers with our 


exceptional 
* * * 


PREFERRED FAMILY INCOMES 
PREFERRED ORDINARY LIFE 
PREFERRED BUSINESS POLICY 
PREFERRED INCOME ENDOWMENTS 


SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENTS 


* * * 


We solicit your inquiries. 


* * * 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 
295 Madison Avenue 
LExington 2-5770 


* 


New York 


* * 
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(rreater Planning Needed 


More careful planning of personal and 
business affairs will be necessary in the 
immediate future than at any time in the 
past. 


Rising taxes and all costs create new 
problems of finance. Those who have a 
program that is projected into the future 
especially must revamp their plans to con- 
form to the changed conditions. 


More than in any other period Life Insur- 
ance is a major factor in future financial 
planning. It is a professional responsibility 
of the Qualified Life Underwriter to know 
how these new problems can be met and 
to advise clients. 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 


225 Broadway New York City 
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In Florida R Ci 
n Orida esort 1 ty Our Brokerage Department is equipped to give you full 
cooperation and assistance. All business is handled on One 
- Case Agreement, guaranteeing or discounting renewals. 
Walker noni = ae J. Burton tunity to sell insurance will turn up, as 
Webster agency, Jacksonville, who lives for instance: 
in Miamt belongs to many clubs and “I sold a man an educational policy HOWARD C. LAWRENCE & CO. 
organizations — bg Ae ag Miami for his young son Harry. The father GENERAL AGENTS 
Beach “ee a Pre Dy. ate Club and I explained the purpose of ‘this 
of Miami, oS “hi os umni, ‘ asonic contract to the child and a few days 118 
! bodies _ i . tj = baa a ee later when he was playing with his 0 Raymond Boulevard Newark, N. J. 
Legion, Miami Lire b nderwri =e “sso” friend John he said ‘I got an educational LINCOLN NATI 
ciation, Canadian Hunting | Club and policy, what you got?’ John told his ATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Miami Music Club. He has joined them mother and wanted to lntow why he Fort Wayne, Ind. 
couldn’t have one too. The result, | 
sold John’s father a similar policy for Al Bill: D Ue C 
i igen ’ ttiion otitar ompany 
No Formal Sales Talks 
Te E nausgi does not use formal In conversation, ask questions oftener To idealize and rationalize the uni- 
er OM ba? rere any particular con- than you express opinions.—Bacon. verse at large is a confession of in- 
a iin - at a rn Bes make = ability to master the courses of things 
ih an to whom am talking want Wisdom comes by disillusionment.— that specifically concern us. — John 
ite insurance, then [| sell it to him.” Santayana. Dewey 
ut 
re ty Mr. Julius M. Eisendrath 
. \ e The Julius M. Eisendrath Agency 
i ft Guardian Life Insurance Company 
Att 1800 Smpire Stute Building 
b H New York, N. Y. 
I iy i Dear Julius: 
t 
Wy Hi We are using your usual space in the Gold Book to express 
to you our appreciation for everything you and the Agency 


mean to us. 


WALKER LARAMORE 


> 
hs 
Ti 


Our heartiest congratulations on the opening of our beautiful 
and efficient new office. Our thanks for the fine facilities 
you have provided. To the office staff our deep appreciation 
for their keen understanding and helpfulness in our problems. 


for strictly social, fraternal or recrea- 
tional reasons as half of his cases are 
sold to employes of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., his clients 
ranging from executives all the way 
down the line. He represents Penn 
Mutual. 

Mr. Laramore is a graduate of Mercer 
University and after graduation he went 
to Florida. For several years he had a 
variety of occupations finally going into 
business for himself and then entered 
life insurance. 

During his first full year with the 
Penn Mutual he sold $250,000 for 76 
lives. In 1938 he sold 140 lives for 
$335,000 and last year he reached the 
goal of 167 lives for $380,000. The first 
six months of this year he paid for 


$219,341. 
Increasingly Early Goal 


eee + 


We pledge to you our every effort to make Eisendrath Business 
Building Service even more significant. 


With s wish for a long and happy life together, 


Sincerely, 
Vet SS 


ereren enti 
ee tee 
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Mr. Laramore tries to turn in an ap- 
plication each Monday, in other words, 
to start the week right. “Big cases are 
swell,” he says, “but the little fellow 
needs insurance too, and if the number 
of insurance policies is large the volume 
will take care of itself.” He likes the 
competitive spirit of life insurance and 
along that line he says: 

“For an agent, competition and prizes 
| Provide one of the greatest motivating 
4 forces and I take pride in entering all 
contests, with a determination to come 
out on top. It is worth something to 
win a prize, a lot more than the prize 
itself. I don’t believe any agent can do 
a teally good job in this business without 
a competitive spirit, a desire to win : 
Prizes, contests, trips, make conventions \\ ill 
and get on the honor rolls. Any of us siti 
can win some of these if we really . 
determine to do it and are willing to 
work for it. If we think we can, we 
can, 


— 


sate tl 


GEORGE L. BOBBE IVAN S. SPRING, CLU 
Production Manager Cashier 
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CHickering 4-4400 
1800 Empire State Bldg., New York City 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





Sale for Family Income 


. He does not go in for elaborate pro- 
stamming. His sales are for family 


income, education and retirement. He 
Says you never know where an oppor- x & * * > * * * * * * * * * * > 4 > 4 
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EUGENE M. REED 


It seems to me that Salary Budget 
Insurance is particularly salable at the 
present time, and should be pushed to 
the utmost. The reason that I say this 
is that unquestionably in recent solicita- 
tions for life insurance, agents have 
found considerable conflict with objec- 
something like this: “I haven't 
any idea what my income taxes are 
going to be next year, and, therefore, | 
don’t think I can make any additional 
commitments.” Or, “I have decided that 
I should buy some defense bonds.” Both 
objections are valid objections, 
dificult to answer without seeming un- 


tions, 


or these 


patriotic, and applicable particularly to 
} i 

the sale of life insurance to those in 
the higher income brackets. 


[This being the case, more and more 
time must be spent on the sale of life 
insurance to the lower income earners. 
Since these lower income brackets can 
buy insurance only in smaller amounts, 
it is necessary to increase the number 
f if the agent is going to maintain 
his volume production, and I know of no 
easier way to increase the number of 
sales than by means of a Salary Budget 
case with its concentrated prospects. 
Those most favored by the defense boom 
are people in the $1,500 to $3,000 income 
class, and they now have a little extra 
money to invest. By the same token, 
the employers themselves are in a re- 
ceptive mood and should cooperate will- 
with their employes to give them 
a little assistance in getting their per- 
on a sound financial basis. 


f | 
of sales if 


sonal aitairs 
Helps Solve Retirement Problems 
\n interesting feature about Salary 
Budget Insurance is its adaptability. It 
used by the employer for any 
Of course, its pri- 
is to make life insurance 
available to employes on an easy pay- 
basis, but we have a case on our 


1 
can € 
number oO! purposes. 


jurpose 





I 
I and a recent one, where Salary 
Budget Insurance was sold to a bank to 
retire mortgages in the event of the 
death of the borrower before the last 
instalments had been paid up. It has 








worked very successfully in this instance, 
and it is interesting to note that the 
types of insurance sold here were Life 
Inc e policies and Double Protection 
{ 
One of the most recent developments 
Salary Budget Insurance, and another 
evidence of its adaptability, has been its 
use by the employer in solving retire- 


I have been talking up 
to this point of cases where the employe 
entire cost of the coverage of 
fully contributory cases. I would like 
of the use of this type of 


mer problems 
pays the 


to te ll now 


nce on a contributory basis where 

the employer and the employes share 
in the cost. 

\n interesting example of a case of 

this sort has just come to light. In 


1 


this instance, the employer wanted to 
purchase a pension plan for his employes 
and was unable to pay his part of the 
cost V ] ic h 


a Group Annuity plan re- 
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Salary Budget Insurance an 
Answer to Prospecting Problems 


quired. The agent, who was resourceful, 
asked how much the employer felt he 
could pay, and was told $10,000. The 
agent then concocted a Salary Budget 
plan by means of which the employer 
contributed toward the cost of the em- 
ployes’ insurance. 

It developed that the $10,000, which 
the employer could contribute, worked 
out to about 3%% of the employes’ 
wages. Using a set-up similar to the 
Social Security Act, he too set a maxi- 
mum of $3,000 per year as a basis for 
working out his particular plan. In 
other words, he would contribute up to 
3%4% of $3,000 per year with the pro- 
viso that employes contribute an equal 
amount. That provision was the essence 
of the plan. 


A Good Buy for Employe 


Now, consider what that means from 
the standpoint of personal sales. When 
we consider (to take an example at 
random) that the employer may be con- 
tributing 31%4% of a $1,200 salary which 
is $42, and the employe contributes $42, 


By Eugene M. Reed 


Agency Assistant, Aetna Life 


it means that there is an annual pre- 
mium of $84 available for that particular 
employe. That will buy quite a sizeable 
piece of life insurance at Age 35, and 
what it means, of course, is that the 
employe is getting his life insurance at 
half price. 

When this insurance is added to the 
Social Security benefits, you will often 
find that an adequate retirement income 
is provided for the employes by virtue 
of the employer’s contribution. In other 
words, getting back to the sale again, 
the employe simply cannot afford to 
pass up such a good buy. 

The employer might, at this point, say 
that this is all very fine, but the plan 
doesn’t give any credit for the years 
of past service that many employes have 
given to the concern. Now, if you are 
at all familiar with pension plans, you 
will realize that they must start at a 
given point. Since they start at that 
given point, what should be done about 
employes that entered the service prior 
to that point? 

Almost any solution to that problem 











P. A. Peyser, General Agent 


55 Liberty Street 


Cortlandt 7-2676 


| The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New York 
| Founded 1850 





New York City 

















costs money, but in one instance that ] 
know of, the employer solved the prob- 
lem ingeniously and without a great out- 
lay of money. The solution that he ar- 
rived at is simple and quite equitable, 
Here’s what he decided to do. If an 
employe were 35 years old when the 
plan was installed and had been with the 
concern ten years, he was 25 years old 
when he came to work. The premium 
for Age 35 is more than the premium 
at Age 25 and the employer felt that in 
addition to the 34% contribution he 
was making he would assume the differ- 
ential between the premium required at 
Age 25 and the premium at Age 35 (his 
present age), so that the employe would 
be getting a larger amount of insurance 
for the same dollar contribution. Thus, 
you can see that by this method, the 
employer provided first a contributory 
pension plan at a reasonable cost, and 
he provided, secondly to give the em- 
ployes credit for their past service to 
the concern. 

I would like to inject an aside here 
to the effect that the actual basic prob- 
lem of making deductions from the pay- 
roll has been reduced. In the past, some 
employers have objected to a plan like 
this on the grounds of increased book- 
keeping and so on. With the advent of 
Social Security where a standard deduc- 
tion system has been set up, it is no 
trouble at all for the employer to make 
monthly deductions. 

This Social Security approach is not 
a theoretical approach at all. It has 
worked, and it seems to me that it 
should work in a great many instances. 
It is logical; it takes care of employes’ 
pension problems; and is a simple solu- 
tion for the employer who may be think- 
ing of pension trusts. 

All successful agents know where to 
find prospects, what constitutes a pros- 
pect, and are thoroughly prospect-con- 
scious. If so, I have a leading question 
to ask. What one line of insurance, 
more than any other, answers all the 
requirements set up for good prospect: 
ing? The answer is, without hesitation, 
Salary Budget Insurance. Some other 
questions: What line of insurance fur- 
nishes a sure nest of prospects? Salary 
Budget. What line of insurance fur- 
nishes agents with a list of prospects 
who have a need, and can pay (you 
qualify him when you get this data on 
employes from the employer), and cat! 
be approached under favorable circum- 
stances? Salary Budget. 

Tt must be quite obvious by now that 
I feel that Salary Budget is one of the 
greatest prospecting devices in the sales 
kit because: 

It is adaptable—it has many uses, lim- 
ited only by the agent’s ingenuity (and 
the company’s underwriting rules). 

It furnishes prospects that can be re- 
worked frequently when the agent might 
be temporarily dry of prospects. 

Tt is a time saver. 

It is particularly salable at the pres 
ent time. 

It offers insurance to the employe 0” 
a weekly payment basis, the way he 
finances most of his living expenses. , 

Its use as a form of pension plan 1s 
particularly valuable to smaller concerns, 
and last, and perhaps most important, I! 
will make money for the agent. 
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ROSS 


B. GORDON 


The marked upswing in business has 


greatly expanded the possibilities that 
existed for the sale of life in- 


Not only 


manufacturing 


already 


surance. has the boom been 


felt in communities, but 
it has also been evident throughout the 
country as a whole. The added numbers 
on the as well as pay increases 


result in 


payroll, 
for those employed, 
greater spending for both necessities 
and luxuries. The absorption of this 
spending power has in turn increased 
the spending power of the manufactur- 
ers, tradesmen and merchandisers. 

The alert life insurance man of today 
has been quick to observe the improved 
financial position of prospects. Here is 
the opportunity to fill at least some of 
those life insurance needs which are so 
essential and evident. 


Key Men 


But, in noticing and providing solu- 
tions for personal insurance problems, 
many fieldmen pay insufficient heed to 
the need for business insurance. The 
numerical proportion of business pur- 
sales would indicate that many life 
insurance men consider them a special- 
ized form of merchandise and, therefore, 
of little or no value in their own sales 
kit. It is true that the average size of 
a business policy is much larger than 
the size of a personal policy. This would 
indicate that the sale of business poli- 
cies has been overlooked in the case of 
the small and average business man. 

There are many uses for business in- 
surance, but all such transactions may be 
classified in two groups—key man and 
survivorship control. Key man coverage 
necessarily is on the life of an individual 
whose services are so valuable to the 
functions of a going concern that his 
loss would keenly affect the profits of 
the business for some period. Even 
though a substitute may be found and 
trained in the course of time to carry 
on, there is a resulting financial loss to 
the management which properly may be 
covered by life insurance. This is some- 
what analogous to insuring against loss 
of productive power sustained through 
physical breakdown of mechanical equip- 
ment in a plant. 

The key man is frequently a produc- 
tion or management expert, but his spe- 
cial insurable talent may be inventive 
genius or unusual qualifications for di- 
recting a sales organization or some 
other faculty. Obviously, there may be 
two or even several key men in the same 


already 


pose 


concern. The logical procedure is to 
insure first the most valuable one. 


Particularly at this time when many 
businesses are working at capacity or 
even expanding to handle increased or- 
ders, there is a shortage of qualified 
production and mechanical directors. 
There surely exists today both the need 
and the opportunity for industry to pro- 
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Business Sa 


By Ross B. Gordon 
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les? 


Vice-President, State Mutual Life 


tect itself against loss of 


services of a key 


the untimely 
worker. 


Specific Purposes 


This type of insurance may be bought 
for a number of specific purposes. In 
addition to the obvious reason for cov- 
ering the direct slowing down of oper- 
ations, there may be a special contract 
with a production guarantee clause pro- 
viding for penalties in the event of 
failure. Or there may be a temporary 
loan to provide ready funds for purchase 
of materials either when the market 
price is attractive or in anticipation ofa 
big order. The loan may be for equip- 
ment and there may be a short term 
note or other obligation to be covered. 

In many instances, the employer can- 
not place an arbitrary value on each key 
man so a measuring rod of some kind is 
necessary. Both practice and experience 
ot insurance companies have indicated 
that a sound factor is five times the av- 
erage annual salary and bonus paid to 
the key man in recent years. This 
factor should be modified somewhat at 
the older ages, as a prudent manage- 
ment should by then be taking steps to 
acquire and train a logical successor who 


is already assisting and acting as under- 
study to his superior. Any claim that 
the rule is unfair, on the basis that a 
certain individual is not paid in propor- 


tion to his true value, raises doubts as 
to the man’s intelligence and, conse- 
quently, the value of his services. In the 


cases the five times rule is 
in the opinion of the 


majority of 
more than ample, 
employer. 


Survivorship Control 


The second type of business sale, 
namely, for “survivorship control” pur- 
poses, presents even a broader field than 
the first. Its primary function is to 
maintain control of closed corporations. 
However, many small businesses with 
two or more owners may not be incor- 
porated and, in the course of closing a 
business sale, the wide awake field un- 
derwriter points the way to preparation 
of a simple partnership agreement or 
formation of a corporation. The coop- 
erative and sales-minded law department 
in your home office is always willing to 
help with advice and recommendations 
on this point. Such service to, not one, 
but the several business men involved 
cements your contact, with the promise 











9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


CLARENCE A. ROSS 
Agency Supervisor 
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To all brokers and surplus line agents who 
have helped us in showing a 35° increase 
in paid-for volume for the first eight months 
of this year—our sincere thanks. 


May we continue to service you. 


J. Bruce MacWhinney 


General Agent for New Jersey 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


EDGAR A. LEVESQUE 
Office Manager 


MArket 3-2610 


ROLAND M. CAGLE 
Brokerage Supervisor 

















of personal sales and further business 
sales as the concern expands and pros- 
pers. Even your neighborhood gasoline 
service station may be operated by two 
ambitious young men who are in acute 
need of sound advice on the subject of 
business organization and_ survivorship 
control insurance. 

There are outstanding reciprocal ad- 
vantages in the purchase of survivorship 
control insurance. First, the surviving 
owner or part owners will be in a posi- 
tion to conduct the business in greater 
harmony if the widow or other heir of 
the deceased’s interest does not have 
voting power or voice in the manage- 
ment without sound knowledge or prac- 
tical experience in the operation of that 
particular concern. Likewise, the sur- 
viving owner is not encumbered with a 
non-working associates, who must be 
“cut in” on the profits. The survivor 
also has the opportunity to “carry on” 
alone or to make his own selection of a 
new employe or another part owner of 
the business. Ownership of a business 
may have been vested in one family for 
years with no desire to see the possi- 
bility of partial control passing to in- 
laws or their relatives. 

Then, to the family of the deceased 
part-owner, there is relief from the need 
of supervising the earning power and 
verifying the profits of the business. 
Also, the widow is not obliged to sell, 
at a loss, an inherited business interest 
(the value of which may be a mystery 
to her) to an outsider or even to the 
surviving business associate, who, with- 
out insurance, may not be in a financial 
position to pay the adequate price for 
such interest. Perhaps—and_ undoubt- 
edly in a small concern—the value of 
the business has greatly depreciated 
through the death of the part owner. 


“Purchase and Sell” Agreement 


Life insurance proceeds will not only 
provide for payment of the business in- 
terest at its true value as a going con- 
cern, but the insurance claim may (and 
usually should) be set up under an in- 
come settlement for the usual many ob- 
vious reasons. 

In preparing the “purchase and sell” 
agreement and in drawing up the meth- 
od of insurance settlement, do not forget 
to turn to your sales-minded law depart- 
ment for sound counsel along the lines 
of tax- reduction or avoidance. And in 
these days of increasing taxation, indi- 
viduals are entitled to the best possible 
advice on this subject. 

Courts have continually held that (I 
quote the Circuit Court of Appeals) 
“Any one may so arrange his affairs 
that his taxes shall be as low as pos 
sible; he is not bound to choose that 
pattern which will best pay the Treas 
ury; there is not even a patriotic duty 
to increase one’s taxes. The legal right 
of a taxpayer to decrease the amount 
of what otherwise would be his taxes, 
or altogether avoid them by means 
which the law permits, cannot be 
doubted.” 

This statement was approved by the 
Supreme Court. And, in its own decision, 
the Supreme Court said: “The motive 
to reduce or escape taxes is almost uni- 
versal and, if not given play through 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Securing Economic and Social Benefits 
Through the Integration of 
Life Insurance With Income and Estate Taxes 


R ATES of taxation have increased substantially 
during the last decade. It is also apparent that the 
ceiling has not been reached. 


There will always be sharp differences of opinion 
as to the spending program of the Government and 
the methods adopted for raising the required revenue, 
but there should be complete accord at all times with 
any plan that facilitates the payment of the tax. 


A most pressing problem for every estate owner is 
the prompt payment of Estate and Inheritance Taxes 
without a resultant loss which almost invariably accom- 
panies the “forced” sale of assets or extensive borrow- 
ing. This problem will assuredly become more and 
more acute as future rates of taxation are increased. 


Fortunately, LIFE INSURANCE with its indemni- 
fying characteristics, offers a definite and practical 
solution. Unfortunately, however, the present Federal 
Estate Tax Law imposes a’ tax on the proceeds of 
Life Insurance even when they are earmarked for the 
payment of the tax. 


In order to provide sufficient Life Insurance to pay 
the entire tax, it is necessary for an estate owner to 
purchase an amount equal to the tax on the general 
estate, plus the tax on the Life Insurance. 


For example, under one of the new proposed schedule 
of rates, the shrinkage of a $1,000,000 estate by reason 
of taxes and administration costs would approximate 
$500,000. Taxable insurance of $500,000 added to 
the top of the estate would provide only about $250,000 
of cash after the payment of taxes on the Life Insur- 
ance. In order to provide a sufficient amount of cash 
to pay taxes on the general estate and on the Life 
Insurance, it would be necessary to have approximately 
$1,000,000. 





Wadsworth Building 
57 William Street 


It has been proposed to Congress that Life Insurance 
definitely earmarked for the payment of the tax should 
not be included in the taxable estate. A complete 
study of the effects of such action definitely indicates 
that the Government, the taxpayer, and the community 
as a whole would receive many benefits. 


(1) The Government would collect its tax immedi 
ately upon the death of the estate owner. 


(2) Values of non-liquid assets, such as business 
enterprises and real estate, would be stabilized. 


(3) Many partnerships, close corporations and other 
businesses would be continued on a sound basis. 

(4) The Government and many communities would 
receive an economic benefit through increased 
future taxes: 

(5) The beneficiaries of the estate would not suffer 
loss from the “forced” sale of assets. 

(6) Life Insurance, giving full protection, would be 
provided at a relatively small cost as compared 
with any other method of furnishing cash with 
which to pay the tax. 


In view of the fact that such a plan would definitely 
result in many constructive economic and social bene- 
fits, it is extremely important that there should be an 
INTEGRATION OF LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
INCOME AND ESTATE TAX OBLIGATIONS 
in order to provide for the collection of these taxes 
without the destruction of property values which will 
be the source of much Government revenue in the 
future. 














This Agency offers a complete course of study and 
training to anyone possessing the proper qualifications 
and who desires to enter the Life Insurance profession 
as a full-time representative of the Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company of New York. 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Telephone Hanover 2 - 2300 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 
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EXTRA commissions 
ARE BEING EARNED BY 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS 
WRITERS WHO USE OUR 
UNUSUAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


FACILITIES— 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
BERKSHIRE-SUN PLAN. 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Established in 1923 


31 Clinton Street 


HERBERT MARSHALL, JR. 
Manager of Life and Accident & Health Departments 


Tel. MItchell 2-0963 


Newark, N. J. 




































Headquarters for Pension Trusts 


C. VERNON BOWES 


NEW JERSEY GENERAL AGENT 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


RAYMOND COMMERCE BLDG. 


A very important part of our assistance to agents and brokers in this 
territory is the advice and counsel freely given on Pension Trust setups. 
We have made a special study of this phase of advanced Life Underwriting 
and we believe that we handle more pension trust business than any other 


agency in the state. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
































THE ALLEN L. DICKEY AGENCY 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


225 Broadway 
° a 


W. specialize in helping General Insurance 
Brokers to INCREASE their Life 


Insurance Sales 
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BROKERAGE SUPERVISORS: 
John Demarest 


James T. Hodgskin 


New York City 
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Protecting $100,000 Loan 
To Academy 


By J. W. Shoul 
Mutual Life, Boston and Newburyport, Mass. 


One day while visiting a client who 
is a trustee of a small, old and fine pre- 
paratory school | learned that the head- 
master, who had been there for more 
than thirty years, was retiring and that 
the board of trustees had elected to suc- 
ceed him a man of 30 who had been 
assistant master at an academy. 

He also told me that this young man, 
aggressive and enterprising, had ambi- 
tious plans for rebuilding some of the 
buildings. He wanted to enlarge the 
academy to accommodate forty to fifty 
more boys. He also told me that in 
order to pay for these changes the board 
of trustees, (with the young man at the 
head of it), intended to run a campaign 
to raise $100,000 from the alumni. The 
trustees were sending out pledge cards 
asking the alumni to contribute to the 
building fund, and to make payments 
over a period of five years or longer if 
they felt like doing so. 

During that same conversation he told 
me that they expected to start building 
within a very short time, and, although 
they did not have the money, the trus- 
tees were going to obtain a loan from 
a Boston bank with the arrangement 
that as the money came in from the 
pledges the loan would gradually be re- 
paid. 

Sees Banker 


I immediately saw the possibility of 
selling some life insurance. My friend 
gave me a letter of introduction to the 
executive vice-president of the bank 
which was to make the loan. I arrived 
prepared, knowing all the details of the 
loan and plan. I began my sales talk 
by telling him that although the loan 
would not be considered as one of the 
best, because a loan made to an educa- 
tional institution of that kind cannot be 
considered a 100% proof loan from a 
financial standpoint, still the loan was a 
good one because there was a moral 
obligation assumed by the trustees which 
assured the repayment of the loan. Fur- 
thermore, the main factor was that the 
new headmaster had the great responsi- 
bility of improving and enlarging the 
school, thus insuring a larger income for 
the academy. There was also the as- 
sumption that the new headmaster was 
aggressive enough to see that the pledges 
made by the alumni would be paid as 
the years went on. 

The banker agreed with me when I 
said that all this was worth a great deal 





J. W. SHOUL 


more than the regulation collateral. He 
informed me that this was exactly how 
the loan was considered by the directors 
of the bank when it was approved. 

I then said: “As long as this loan is 
made under a moral consideration, and 
as long as the loan is possible because 
the headmaster is young and _ able, 
wouldn’t it be good judgment on the 
part of the trustees to have a life in- 
surance policy issued on the life of the 
new headmaster, payable to the trus- 
tees, or the bank, so that if anything 
happened to the educator during the 
time the loan was outstanding and dur- 
ing the time the buildings were being 
remodeled and constructed, there would 
be enough money collected from the life 
insurance companies to repay the obli- 
gation of the institution to the bank?” 

Policy Written 

I asked him if he would recommend 
the insurance to the board of directors, 
and from there on it was very easy for 
me to obtain the approval of the major- 
ity of the trustees, some of whom I have 
known very well for many years. After 
a few months I had the new master ex- 
amined, the policy issued, and the acad- 
emy paid the premium. 


Parton anens 
SERVICE 





FATES IW AON eS 


17 East 42nd Street 
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THE ISADORE FREID AGENCY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF BOSTON 


MUrray Hill 2-4500 


New York, N. Y. 
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Life Insurance 


By Clarence 


























CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 
In an economy geared to war-time 
production, but subject to priorities, 
ontrols and heavy taxation, it is 
that life underwriters pause to 
le many sign-posty on the road 
ss today. 
e would undertake making a 
t of the ultimate development and 
h of the national defense program, 
yet there is evidence at hand to 
hat it will accelerate for some 
to come, perhaps for a year or 
y will this increased activity 
nsurance sales? Perhaps no 
iswer this question with any 
of certainty, but it is certain that 
e factors present that will pro- 
1 upturn in sales, while others 
€ a negative effect. 
not within the scope of this 
icle to note every sign-post on the 
nsurance highway but rather to 
= 



























place emphasis on those conditions that 
rill y a major part in sales promo- 
tior i sales resistance. Most of the 
sigt nt to enlarged production for 
the ce of the year and further in- 
crea next year. 

A x the counteracting influences, 
it is obvious that the higher taxes to be 
levied will have an adverse effect on 


Production 


Under National Defense 


C. Klocksin 


Legislative Counsel, Northwestern Mutual 


life insurance sales, especially among 
the professional people and white-collar 
workers. Many non-defense industries, 
temporarily at least, will be curtailed, 
and their personnel will be rather bar- 
ren ground for life insurance salesmen 
to work on. 
Fertile Field for the Agent 

Looking to the brighter side of the 
picture, we find many industries work- 
ing at capacity on defense orders and 
favored by priorities, with greatly ex- 
panding pay-rolls among skilled work- 
ers and numerous additions to plant and 


office staffs. This in itself is an army 
of gigantic proportions and a fertile 
field for the underwriter. Not to be 


overlooked are the revitalized transpor- 
tation systems of the country. 

As a class, the American farmer will 
benefit greatly through the defense pro- 
gram. Increased consumer purchasing 
power and higher prices for his prod- 
ucts are making the farmer more pros- 
perous than he has been in years. Al- 

a firm believer in life insurance, 
farmer can be depended upon to 
part of his earnings in 


ways 
the 
put a sizable 
life insurance. 

Since the adoption of the National 
Service Life Insurance act last October 
the Government has issued several bil- 
lions of life insurance on persons in the 
military service. The amount of this 
coverage is growing rapidly, depending 
greatly upon the number of additional 
men entering the service. The recogni- 
tion thus given life insurance is of in- 
estimable benefit, and institutional life 
insurance will become more popular as 
a result of the Government’s program. 
Such. was the experience of the World 
War Veterans’ Insurance system. 


Policy Must Fit Need of Client 


In the consequent growth of life in- 
surance sales during the defense period, 
too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the dangers of over-selling or, to put it 
another way, the underwriter must see 
that the policy sold the precise 
needs of his client. In this observa- 
tion, the trials of the World War and 
post-war periods need only to be re- 
called. : 

One of the essential responsibilities of 
the agent in this disturbed period is t 
conserve as much as possible of the 
business that will be subject to laps« 
and surrender and which, for the ulti- 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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80 John Street, New York 


Serving an ever increasing clientele since 1902 


General Agents, Life Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


& Collins Co. 


Tel. WHitehall 3-1944 
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A New Modified Life 


Age Rate 
at for 
Issue $10,000 
20 $139.90 
21 143.50 
22 145.90 
25 148.40 
24 151.10 
25 155.50 
26 158.50 
27 161.70 
28 167.00 
29 170.50 
30 174.30 
31 180.60 
32 184.90 
33 189.40 
34 197.00 
35 202.20 
36 207.70 
37 213.50 
38 223.10 
39 229.80 
40 236.90 
41 244.50 
42 256.80 
43 265.60 
44 275.00 
45 289.80 
46 300.80 
47 312.50 
48 325.10 
49 344.20 
50 358.80 


Rate Thereafter 
Continues Protection 
to Age Reduced to 


62 $3,710. 
63 3,700. 
63 3,730. 
63 3,760. 
63 3,790. 
64 3,750. 
64 3,780. 
64 3,820. 
65 3,770. 
65 3,810. 
65 3,850. 
66 3,810. 
66 3,860. 
66 35,900. 
67 3,870. 
67 3,920. 
67 3,970. 
67 4,030. 
68 4,000. 
68 4,060. 
68 4,120. 
68 4,190. 
69 4,170. 
69 4,250. 
69 4,330. 
70 4,310. 
70 4,400. 
70 4,490. 
70 4,590. 
71 4,590. 
71 4,700. 


MINIMUM POLICY $5,000 


for further details 
write or phone 


David T. Hersch 


General Agent 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
17 East 42 St., New York 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-0284 


Home Office—Binghamton, N. Y. 
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FIVE STAR SERVICE 


Let us act as your corre- 
spondent in this territory! 


Our friends in Boston will 
vouch for the fact that we're 
equipped to handle intelli- 
gently the business of brok- 
ers seeking prompt and ex- 
pert service on 


* Life 

* Annuities 
* Group 

* Wholesale 


* Salary Savings 


MATT KANE 


Manager 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


75 Federal St., Boston 
Home Office Newark. N. J. 




















GEORGE J. AINBINDER 


HARRY GREENE 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Wilmington. Del. 


NEWARK BRANCH OFFICE 





ROBERT KRUH 


CONSULTANT 
IRVING KASEN 


TELEPHONE” - - 


e GENERAL AGENT 
e SUPERVISOR 


DAVID MOSKOWITZ 
ASSOCIATE 





17 ACADEMY STREET. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MARKET 2-1835 
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Answering Current Objections 


(Continued from Page 44) 


I can’t afford it. 


Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual, 
New York 

Would you say that to a doctor who 
tells you that you must go to a hos- 
pital and have an operation? You have 
a certain fixed income out of which 
you are making expenditures in one 
form or another. Study that budget and 
see how much you are spending which 
you can’t afford. And then consider 
all that you are spending which you 
can afford. Your responsibilities must 
be shouldered despite your mood. Get 
into the mood of allocating your budget 
to meet your responsibilities. 


Things are too uncertain. I want 


to find out where we are at. 


C. G. Raymond, Associate General Agt., 
National Life, Tacoma, Wash. 

I agree that the world is in an up- 
roar and we are plunging into some- 
thing, I know not what. Prices are go- 
ing up and we are apparently in for 
some type of inflation. But while the 
future of the country is uncertain your 
future and mine are also uncertain. We 
do not know what demands for money 
are going to be made on us. We do 
not know how long we are going to live. 

Now, Mr. Blank, if we do not know 
these facts we at least do know that we 
must lay aside some money for those 
we are going to leave behind. A con- 
tract with a good life insurance com- 
pany will guarantee cash for any of 
these contingencies surely and definite- 
ly. For those reasons, Mr. Blank, and 
for many more, now is the time for 
you to put away—and into life insur- 
ance—all the money you can spare. 


I have all the insurance that I need. 


George H. Dorwart, Asst. Gen. Agent, 
Berkshire Life, Philadelphia 

Well, sir, | appreciate that expression 
because to my way of thinking there are 
very few men that catch or realize this 
important point—that is, that life insur- 
ance serves needs. You may be abso- 
lutely right when you say you have all 
you need. You may know your needs, 
but I specialize in making life insur- 
ance fit your needs. For instance, will 
your insurance provide for your family 
as well after you are gone as you are 
now providing for them? I have found 
that life insurance is bought basically 
for protection, but if it is not left in a 
fashion so as actually to protect, then 
we have missed the most important 
point of our selling. By that I mean 
to set up your insurance proceeds in such 
a way as to give your family the per- 
petuation of your monthly checks, at- 
tempt to retire the mortgage as well 
as educate your children and leave a 
contingency fund for all emergencies. 
Then, too, since last purchasing insurance 
there may have taken place a consider- 
able shrinkage in your estate due to the 
present tax situation. Therefore, to real- 
ly cover this phase of programming I 
would like to be able to discuss at this 
time these problems more in detail. If 


you are not in a position to give me 
your undivided attention, may | Suggest 
seeing you tomorrow, say at 10 o'clock 
or possibly 4 o’clock in the afternoon} 


J. T. Comer 


I don’t understand you when yoy say 
you have all the insurance you need 
You will need money to pay accrued ip. 
come taxes, inheritance taxes and aj. 
ministration and probate costs, This 
plan will enable your executor to haye 
sufficient cash to meet all these obliga- 
tions without expensive distress asset 
liquidation at your death, and it enables 
you to have your money earning at all 
times without the necessity of carrying 
a large cash balance. 


_ I think I have already bought more 
than I should have. 


Leon Roseborough, Mutual Life, 
Greenwood, Miss. 


I could argue with you all afternoon, 
Maybe I could convince you that your 
protection is not enough. But, for in- 
stance, I didn’t. If you remained un- 
convinced, then you would win the ar- 
gument, but widows have never collect- 
ed on lost arguments. 


My insurance is adequate. 


A. L. Chavis, manager Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, Houston, Tex. 


Many persons think they have ade- 
quate insurance when they haven't. You 
have just told me the amount of insur- 
ance you have and also have talked 
about your needs. I hope you will per- 
mit me to go more deeply into this ques- 
tion of needs, and we must start by 
demonstrating to you your worth to your 
family. It is true that you may have to 
make a sacrifice—that is, spend an addi- 
tional amount on insurance when you 
would personally prefer to spend that 
money on other things which may seem 
to you important to possess at the mo- 
ment. We insurance men, however, are 
specialists and experts in studying fu- 
tures and when you comprehend what 
insurance will do in protecting your 
family’s future you will realize that you 
are not really making a sacrifice but, in 
fact, are reallocating your expenditures. 





The Philosophers 


from three 
emotion and 


Human behavior flows 
main sources — desire, 
knowledge.—Plato. 





Failure to act is the most shameful 
sin of which man may be guilty— 
Demosthenes. 





Books rule the world, or at least 
those nations in it which have a writ- 
ten language; others do not count— 
Voltaire. 





Conceit makes men a nuisance to one 
another. The conceited man relates only 
his own great deals, and only the evil 
ones of others.—Spinoza. 





Custom is the principal magistrate 0 
a man’s life-—Bacon. 





Young men are fitter to invent than 
to judge; fitter for execution than for 
counsel, and fitter for new projects than 
for settled business.—Bacon. 
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Was ACTIVE IN POLISH PUBLIC 
LIFE AND AS CONCERT PIANIST 


Thaddeus S. Raczynski, John Hancock, 
Cambridge, Mass., was born in old 
Poland in 1893 and in 1910 was grad- 
vated from the Cracow High School, 
also Conservatory of Music there. He 
was a pupil of the great piano teacher, 
Theodore L eschetitzky, on recommenda- 
tion of the latter’s most distinguished 
pupil, Paderewski. Paderewski had come 
to Cracow to unveil the monument of 
King Ladislas Jagiello who in 1410 de- 
jeated the Knights of the Cross at Grun- 
Tannenberg. Paderewski 
After the cere- 


wald and 
fnanced the monument. 
ony Raczynski was introduced to him 
before the great 


n 
and invited to play 
artist-patriot. 

Raczynski studied law and economy at 
University of Berlin after studying law 
at University of Vienna, and also was a 
student at Imperial Academy of Music 
in Berlin under Heinrich Barth. He be- 
came a Doctor of Laws at University 
of Cracow in 1917. 

In 1914 he entered the Austrian Army, 
Russian and Italian fronts 

1918 and on October 28, 
of dissolution of the Aus- 
trian Empire he became an officer of 
newly organized Polish Army. A few 
days later he was sent by the new Polish 
Government in Warsaw to Prague, capi- 
tal of Czechoslovakia, as a special rep- 


served at 
until October, 
1918, on day 





THADDEUS S. RACZYNSKI 


resentative to settle claims of the Polish 
Government for certain units and arma- 
ments of the dissolved Austrian Army. 
In 1919 he entered the civil service of 
the Polish Government in Ministry of 
Justice and was soon appointed district 
attorney of Wloclawek. In 1921 was 
made secretary of Chamber of Com- 
merce in Poznan; in 1922, director of 
Torun Chamber of Commerce, and mem- 


ber of the Railroad Council in Danzig 
and of Custom Board in Warsaw. 

Mr. Raczynski came to New York in 
1925 and was vice-consul here for Poland 
until 1931. During that period he played 
in concerts at New York, Buffalo, De- 
troit and other cities. Also, was the 
concert artist in Polish Embassy at re- 
ception in honor of late Speaker of 
House Nicholas Longworth. 

In 1932 he was appointed New Eng- 
land general agent for the Gdynia- 
America steamship line, having his office 
in Boston. The office was closed in 1940 
as result of Nazi conquest of Poland, 
whereupon Mr. Raczynski went with 
John Hancock. 





Leroy A. Lincoln 


(Continued from Page 12) 
believes in the ability of 
society to work out some solution to 
problems of fluctuating economic de- 
mand for labor and goods. The life un- 
derwriter helps to create economic sta- 
bility by channeling a portion of cur- 
rent earnings into a sound investment 
in our national economy. 

Daily Demonstrates Belief in Good Will 

Those who undertake for themselves 
programs of self-improvement through 
education are true optimists, because 
they believe in themselves and have 
faith in their ability to grow and de- 
velop into better practitioners of their 
profession. Perhaps no other occupa- 
tional group can boast as large a por- 
tion of its members enrolled in courses 
of self-improvement as can the life un- 
derwriters. 

Life underwriters are indeed creative 
optimists, because by their daily lives 
they demonstrate their belief in the 
existence of good will, their faith in its 
continuance, and their willingness to de- 
vote a lifetime of effort toward ircreas- 
ing it and making it more effective in 
the betterment of life. 


because he 


John T. Sherk Specializes 

On Writing Farmers; Sees 
Both Husband and Wife 
T. Sherk of Ida Grove, Ia., 
for some years one of most 


John who 
has been 
successful writers of small policies on 
farmers, is now in the Army at Fort 
F. E. Warren, Wyo. On August 13, 
1941, he was promoted to major, CWS. 

Much of his farm business has been 
written right after luncheon or after 
dinner. He believes this is best time 
to close. For several years he has paid 
for more than 100 policies a year. 

“I see lots of farmers,” he told The 
Gold Book. “On first call I gather in- 
formation. Then I drop back at an ap- 
propriate time with a brief and simple 
typed sheet for them to see. It shows 
how much the prospect will put into the 
program if he lives. I find it easier to 
get the husband and wife to agree to 
the insurance rather than to see each of 
them separately. A number of my poli- 
cies are on the wives.” 





The biggest room in the world, says 
The Prudential, is room for improve- 
ment, 


Picture advantages of Monthly Income 
in such a manner that the prospect 
doesn’t think he is simply acquiring an- 
other policy. but arranging for the con- 
tinuation of his salary for a year or 
more, says Prudential Weekly Record. 


ceases to grow, it 
Alice Ellen Roche, 
Philadelphia. 


When prestige 
ceases to be, says 
CLU, Provident Mutual, 











of" 


“The business of selling Life Insurance becomes a 


profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 


to a definite problem.” 


WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 


A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 
tained by us. They will help you analyze your clients’ 
needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 


Downtown 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 











Agency 


Gerald A. Eubank, Manager 
40th floor 40 Wall St. 
New York 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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Quick Facts 


about the 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


AN OLD Founded in 1850, there are but eight life 

COMPANY insurance companies as old as National 
Life, compared with more than 300 that 
are doing business today in the United 
States. 

TRULY National Life operates through 57 general 

NATIONAL agencies in 36 States and the District of 
Columbia. It has investments and policy- 
holders in every State of the Union. 

IT IS Even during the depression years the 

SOLID National's assets and surplus showed a 
consistent increase. 

IT IS In ratio of surplus to insurance in force 

STRONG (the real test of a company's financial 
strength), National Life is among the fore- 
most life insurance companies in the United 
States. 

IT IS It has paid to policyholders more than 421 

BIG million dollars. This sum with assets to 
their credit exceeds by more than seventy- 
eight million dollars what policyholders 
have paid in premiums. 

STEADY National Life is one of eleven companies 

DIVIDENDS — which did not omit or reduce dividends 
during the World War. Its policyholders 
have enjoyed 8 increases in dividends and 
3 extra dividends of 20 per cent each dur- 
ing 30 years. In 1933 and 1934 sound 
business judgment prescribed a temporary 
curtailment of dividends, since when the 
restoration of dividends now in effect con- 
tinues National Life in the front rank of 
low net cost companies. 

IT Being a purely mutual company, with no 

SHARES stockholders, all savings and profits belong 
to its policyholders. 

IT 1S Over a third of the new insurance written 

POPULAR annually comes from present policyholders 
pleased with National Life service. 

NEW National Life is offering today many new 

FEATURES policies, which are more adaptable and, in 
some cases, more liberal than was per- 
mitted by law a few years ago. 

WELL National Life representatives are carefully 

INFORMED chosen for character and ability to serve 
you well. 


T. WELLS AGENCY 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 


EDGAR 
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An Estate Analysis Case 


By Louis Behr, CL U 


Associate Agency Manager, Equitable Society, Chicago 
Member of Million Dollar Round Table 


The Gold Book has asked me to fur- 
nish them with an interesting sale which 
I have made. I give one which I have 
used as a demonstrator wherever I have 
run into a so-called estate analysis case: 

The suggestion was this—I discovered 
that this man had an estate which was 
subject to approximately $55,000 state in- 
heritance and Federal estate taxes. He 
wanted to provide a life income to his 
wife of $400 per month. He also desired 
to provide a life income to himself at his 
Age 55 of approximately $500 per month. 
He wanted to make provision for his 
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son adequately until his Age 35. At that 
time, he had only $55,000 of life insur- 
ance. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations were 
made on the basis of his objectives: 

$100,000—to purchase a monthly life 
income, twenty years certain, to his wife; 

$50,000—to pay out $125 per month to 
his son until his Age 25, which time he 
was to receive, or have the right to with- 
draw, $12,500. Interest was to be pay- 
able on the balance until his Age 30, at 
which time he would have the right to 
withdraw an additional $12,500. He was 
then to receive interest on the balance 
until his Age 35, at which time he would 
have the right to withdraw all of the 
remaining principal; 

$55,000—was to be payable to his wife 
and the First National Bank of Chicago, 
as trustees, under a life insurance trust 
instrument wherein the trustees would 
have the right to purchase securities 
from, or lend money to, the executors or 
trustees of his testamentary trust in or- 
der to provide enough cash to liquidate 
the estate and inheritance taxes. 

The type of contract I recommended 
was 20 Payment life, in order that the 
cash value, assuming he survived to Age 
55, would bring his monthly life income, 
twenty years certain, to over $500. 


New Insurance Owned by Wife 


The new insurance was purchased by 
the wife on the life of the insured, to- 
taling $150,000. She owned the policies 
and at her death the rights were to pass 
to her estate. She created a last will 
wherein at her death the rights of these 
policies were to vest in her husband, 





inasmuch as the son was only six years 
old at the time. 

In addition, $20,000 of the life insurance 
already owned, was transferred to the 
wife. The cash value fell below the an. 
nual exclusion allowed for gift tax pur 
poses and thereafter the wife of the in. 
sured is to pay the premiums along with 
the premiums on the new insurance pur- 
chased. 


Completing the Program 


After these recommendations were 
made, the insured completed the pro- 
gram as outlined, inasmuch as it had 
carried out his objectives, which were as 
follows: 

First: Provide enough life in- 
surance to pay the estate and 
Inheritance: CANES)... cos ise oes $ 55,000 

Second: Provide enough life in- 
surance to purchase a month- 
ly life income for his wife of 
approximately $400........... 100,000 

Third: Provide adequate income 
and principal for son until his 





oo TEES RU A NRG Reread 50,000 
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Insurance already 
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New insurance purchased 

on twenty pay plan so 

that with accumulated 

dividends on the 1940 

scale, at Age 55 he 

could purchase for 

himself $536.01 month- 

ly life income, twenty 

years. certain® ........ 150,000 $205,000 
*When added to life income, twenty years 
certain, purchased at Age 55, from $55,000 in- 
surance already owned. 


Overlooking Business 


Sales 


(Continued from Page 72) 
sham or fraudulent transactions, entirely 
legitimate.” The court has long since 
held that the adoption of a method of 
computation of taxes most favorable to 
a taxpayer is not only a right, but a 
duty owed himself. 


Valuation of Business 


The progressive life insurance com- 
panies have, in their home office per- 
sonnel, experts at estate analysis, busi- 
ness agreements, and tax analysis, who 
combine to give you full benefit of their 
research and experience. 

Several methods are acceptable for 
determining the valuation of a business. 
To facilitate prompt issuance of the 
policies, it is advisable to indicate when 
submitting the application just what 
manner of valuation was used. The 
home office underwriter should also have 
evidence that all owners in a_ small 
business are being insured for amounts 
proportionate to their holdings. If not, 
some logical explanation is required to 
offset the thought that the life involved 
may have been selected as a “weak 
sister.” Occasionally, closer study of a 
so-called survivorship control _ sales 
proves it to be, in fact, a key man trans- 
action. 

All of us in the life insurance industry 
should be proud of our association wit 
such an institution and what it repre- 
sents to mankind. In this complex world, 
which is growing ever more complex, 
there are arising new problems and 
needs which can be solved best—and in 
some instances only—through the med- 
ium of life insurance. 
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Thw ersey ’ Fastest Growing 


ermanent Organization 


7X 
THE JOHN A. RAMSAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Suite 2240 Raymond Commerce Bldg. Newark, N. J. 
Telephone: MArket 3-4044 


il, 
John A. Ramsay, General Agent 


HAROLD G. NENNINGER RODERICK C. BOUCHARD 


MORGAN MONROE 
Agency Supervisor 


Agency Supervisor Brokerage Manager 


























THE PAST - THE PRESENT - THE FUTURE 


Through the ages the skilled craftsman was honored 
and is honored today and will be honored tomorrow. 


General insurance firms are interested in skillfully 
handling the Personal Life problems of their clients through 
an efficient Life Insurance Department. 


We invite such agencies to be aided in this by utilizing 
the Personalized Planning Service and other progressive 
ideas gladly furnished by this Agency. 


Those whose names appear below are at all times 
ready and eager to assist the Life Departments of these 


firms. We invite a trial. 
Robert S. Biglow, C.L.U., Assistant Manager 
Sime Einstein, Assistant Manager 


MANHATTAN ORDINARY AGENCY Clarence E. Greene, Assistant Manager 


90 John Street, New York Robert H. Jessup, Assistant Manager 
Robert Lahm, Assistant Manager 
COrtlandt 7-4363 Marshall M. MacLeod, Assistant Manager 


B. M. Shapiro, Agency Assistant Manager 
HARRIS L. WOFFORD, C.L.U., MANAGER Charles J. Weppler, Assistant Manager 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office — Newark, New Jersey 
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OUTH! 
CoopERATION! 
EXPERIENCE! 
Action! | 


This combination continues 
to be the dominating force in 


the growth and development of 


“THE PENN MUTUAL 
IN PITTSBURGH” 











1309 Clark Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 


Kenneth W. Conrey 
General Agent 











OSCAR L. NORTH 
TRIES to SELL 
the WIFE FIRST 


One of the most successful agents of 
Metropolitan Life on Pacific Coast is 
Oscar L. North, working in and out of 
Sakersfield, Cal., an average industrial 
community of 29,000. He does not claim 
to be a “spark plug,” and his associates 
say he is anything but a dullard, but he 
has managed to control a_ situation 
which has enabled him to close a lot 
of insurance, and that is the importance 
of the wife of the prospect. Some agents 
think a prospect’s wife is going to put 
a damper on the sale if she isn’t im- 
mediately enthusiastic. In such instances 
they want to isolate her. That’s where 
North thinks a mistake is made. What 
he does is to try and sell the wife first. 
Anyway, he wants to convince her first 
because with the wife as an ally it is 
easier to close the sale on the husband 
and to make the policy stick after it is 
sold. 


Wives Must Understand Insurance if 
They Are to Approve the Sale 


“In years past,” he says, “women were 
often a hindrance in the sale of life 
insurance where it was vitally needed, 
though, of course, not always. That 
was because they didn’t understand it. 
It seemed to them a mysterious and 
highly complicated scheme. Salesman- 
ship was too much devoted to what it 
was and what it would ‘cost,’ rather than 
what it would do. Some saw it in 
terms of sums regularly withdrawn 
from the pay envelope with nothing in 
return except for what they regarded 
as a vaguely remote family emergency, 
and they resented its intrusion upon 
much desired family luxuries. The mere 
suggestion of the ultimate death of a 
dear one made it repugnant to them. A 
man in my own family—who has since 
died and left his widow a comfortable 
insurance estate—once confided in me 
that he owned $27,000 worth of life in- 
surance, but he made me promise not 
to tell Mary because she'd ‘raise Ned.’ 

“In spite of a clearer understanding 
of life insurance, based upon modern 
educational methods and first-hand ob- 
servations of its benefits, there are still 
many wives who must be ‘sold.’ They 


are not only a threat against the sale 
but they are a threat against the per- 
sistency of the policy, once the hus 
band buys it.” 


Wives Become Boosters 


Agent North, furthermore, regards the 
average wife as an excellent “center 


of influence.” She can, and usually will 
give the information that qualifies the 
prospect, usually knows the husband's 





OSCAR L. NORTH 


date of birth, and often helps in ar- 
ranging the interviews. 

He also believes that every wife should 
be insured and he always tries to place a 
policy on the wife, even a small one. 
He observes that where there are chil- 
dren in the family she ought to have 
protection for their sake as well as to 
provide a nest egg for later days. He 
has worked on numerous _ interesting 
cases to support his contentions that the 
woman should be sold first. 


POINTERS on MAKING 
$1,000 CASES LARGER 


Agents who write young heads of 


families and people with the smaller in- 
comes can considerably increase their 
production by raising their sights some- 
what. Many agents write $1,000 policies 
because they want a foothold on a pro- 
gram, a starter. Others get into the 
habit of thinking of $1,000 as an approach 
which offers least line of resistance be- 
cause they do not want to frighten the 
prospect by making him think he will 
have to make too high an expenditure 
when he is having some difficulty now 
in meeting his current expenses. 

In discussing this subject, J. E. K. Ken- 
nedy, writing in the Sun Life Agency 
Review, gives a few pointers. Among 
other things he says: 
“Leave $1,000 clear. If 


the prospect 


wants the family to have $1,000, point 
out that the first $500 goes for clean-up 
purposes. It takes $1,500 to leave the 
family $1,000 clear; and $1,500 will leave 
his family twice as much as $1,000. 

“Make it family income. O.K., we'll 
make it just $1,000, but with the family 
income rider. In our company that will 
mean a commuted benefit on the 2) 
Year plan of $2,363 in the first year. 

“Straight double-up. Many a fellow 
who pays cash in advance for an annual 
premium on $1,000 can easily set aside 
a similar amount at the end of six 
months. And that will buy $2,000. Get 
him while in the mood. P 

“Salary continuance plan. Instead ol 
$1,000, let’s make it $1,184 and continue 
an income of $100 per month for 4 
year to the wife and child.” 
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Was PRESIDENT of SEVEN 
STUDENT BODIES at 
University of Chicago 


Russell C. Whitney, James G. Hill 
agency, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, a 
{Million Dollar writer, was one of most 
popular men at University of Chicago 
where he was graduated with high 
honors in 1929. He was president of 
seven student organizations, as well as 
student head marshal, which latter honor 
is highest for students to attain in uni- 
versity. Same year his sister was senior 
student aide. In twelve months during 
which he wrote the million he also com- 
pleted his CLU examination. 

Whitney went from a production of 
$600,000 a year to slightly more than a 
million. Asked if he did this by seeing 
people who had more money to invest 
in insurance premiums he said that was 
not correct as his volume represented 
sixty-three lives. Of this production 
75% was Ordinary life, 10% retirement 
income, short term Endowments and 
single premium, and only 15% Term (a 
much smaller percentage, incidentally, 
than the previous year). Only four cases 
are larger than $25,000 apiece, one of 
them a tax-trust case for $125,000, one 
$50,000 and two for $40,000 each. 


Answer Is Planning 


The real answer for the larger produc- 
tion was planning. Whitney and the 
general agent worked it out together at 
the beginning of the year. Essential 
difference was that each Saturday, be- 
fore he leaves the office, Whitney feels 
he must have in hand fifteen definite 
appointments for the next week. Three 
of the fifteen must be appointments for 
“picture-taking interviews,” before 10:30 
o'clock, on Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day morning. They must be new people 
to whom he has never talked life insur- 


ance before. Getting those fifteen inter- 
views requires considerable will power 
and a highly developed telephone 
technique. 

Whitney has four children, and their 
pictures are directly over his desk. He 
says that when he looks up at those pic- 
tures each one seems to say to him: 
“You'd better get out of here and sell 
some life insurance for me so I can eat.” 

Mr. Whitney’s father is a well-known 
insurance adjuster who is with Contin- 
ental Casualty. 





RUSSELL C. WHITNEY 


Leader Robert P. Burroughs Is 
Republican Nat’l Committeeman 


Robert P. Burroughs of Manchester, 
N. H, general agent, National Life of 
Vermont, and leader of that company’s 
field men in personal production, having 
paid for more than $2,600,000 in its last 
club year, is also Republican national 
committeeman from New Hampshire. 
He went to Dartmouth after his gradu- 
ation from Manchester High School. 

During the first World War Mr. Bur- 
roughs left college to enter aviation and 
was at March Field in California and at 
‘an Antonio, After leaving the service 
he returned to college and was gradu- 
ated from Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth, in 1922. 

is first position was with H. E. Gale 
Co, shoe manufacturers, Manchester. 
¢ started to learn the shoe business 
at $12 a week and was with Gale for 
hve years. When he resigned he was 
Managing the factory at Exeter, N. H. 
fe entered the ‘nsurance business, go- 
Ing with J. A. Wellman, then general 
agent in Manchester, and was successful 
almost immediately, making the com- 
Pany's Leaders Club the first year and 
Paying for several hundred thousands 
et insurance. In 1931 he became a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
and has been a consistently large writer 
ever since, 

Mr. Burroughs was a major on the 
Staff of John G. Winant when the latter 
Was Governor of New Hampshire. Mr. 


Winant is now U. S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain and many people believe 
he will succeed Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as President of the United States. 

Mr. Burroughs married Dorothy Hall 
Wellman, daughter of his predecessor 
in the general agency of the National, 
James A. Wellman. They have three 
children: James W., 12; Helen P., 11, 
and Harriett, 6. 

An interesting feature of the Man- 
chester agency of National Life is that 
it contains both the leaders of paid pro- 
duction and of lives written. Latter 
honor is held by John T. Bryson, who 
writes dozens of small policies each 
year. 





Real Meaning of Power 


Self-Reverence, Self-Knowledge, Self- 
Control 

These three alone lead life to sover- 
eign power, 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for), but to live 
by law 

Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow 


right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of conse- 
quence. —Tennyson. 























Consider 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Surplus line writers and brokers will serve their 
client's interests well with a contract issued by this 


Oldest Chartered Company 


(106 years of experience) 


Here you will find the acme of mutuality reflected 
in high Cash and other values together with a 
splendid dividend history. 


Contracts for Every Need 


Family Income 
10, 15, 20 and 25 Year Plans 


Retirement Income 
Maturities at ages 55, 60 and 65 


Multiple Income 
Combining Family Income and 
Retirement Income 


Five Year Term 
Renewable & Convertible 
a an 
One, Two & Three Year—low cost Term 
Automatically converting 


Short Term Endowments 
Annual Premium beginning at 5 years. 


x 2 #28 #8 & 


IDEAS SELL LIFE INSURANCE 


Our Brokerage Department is interested in your 
cases. Out of our broad experience we fre- 
quently pass along ideas that help you make sales. 


C. PRESTON DAWSON AGENCY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Empire State Building — New York City 
Chickering 4-2180 


TOM STANION ROBT. L. G. WHITE 
Brokerage Supervisor Office Manager 





Home Office—Boston 
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SALUTE 


to the BERKSHIRE LIFE of 
PITTSFIELD, its officers and per- 
sonnel—on its ninetieth anniversary 
—a milestone of great significance in 


the life of any company. 


The Associates and personnel of this 
agency join me in the expression of 
pride in our association with this fine 


old institution. 


~ 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Organized in 1851 


“Ninety Years’ Continuous Service to Policy owners” 


MURRAY HILL 2-3030 











|! The Appeal of 


Juvenile Insurance 


By Lewis B. Hendershot 
Manager of Agencies, Berkshire Life 


Every parent would be proud of the 
two children whose picture appears on 
this page. 

And every parent who gazes at such 
a picture is sure to have a thought flash 
through the mind as to what the future 
will hold for this little boy and this 
little girl. 

That in a nutshell illustrates why Juve- 
nile Insurance has such a strong appeal 
to fathers and mothers. Furthermore, 
Juvenile Insurance is a safe, sure, eco- 
nomical way to implant early in the 
minds of small children the importance 
of practical thrift and of purposeful 
systematic savings. That’s a thought 
which some people do not get until much 
later in life, and, unfortunately, some- 
times never get. So, the self-completing 
savings plus financial-protection plan, by 
making children feel at early age a 
sense of responsibility and _ reliability, 
also teaches them to stand on their own, 
to make their own way, to appreciate 
what honorable citizenship means and, 
therefore, to be good citizens. 

Many Uses for Reserve Accumulation 

Fathers and mothers instinctively de- 
sire to give their children every advan- 
tage, and what advantage is there which 
is more appealing, and of greater value, 
than the providing of an assured self- 
completing savings plus protection plan 
for young children ? 

The accumulation of cash reserves un- 
der a Juvenile policy during babyhood 
and early childhood may be used in later 
years as an educational fund to help the 
boy or the girl through high school or 
college; to get a start in business or 
profession; to make the first payment on 
a home; or to meet possible emergencies 
requiring ready cash. 

What can give a boy or a girl more 
self-confidence or more self-reliance than 
the assurance that, no matter what hap- 
pens, the child has the backing under 


a Juvenile policy of the necessary finan. 
cial reserves to provide the advantages 
facilities and opportunities which onl 
education—high school and college—can 
make available? 





Good Business for Agent 


In presenting the advantages anq | 


benefits of Juvenile Insurance it jsp’ 
necessary to “create” an interest, That 
interest is already present. Selling Juve. 
nile Insurance is good business for the 
agent. Why? Because: 

It has an appeal of unusual inter. 
est—the child. 

It has less “sales resistance.” 

_ It is an excellent “opener” to sales 
interviews. 

A Juvenile is a “first” policy—and 
a “first” policy always builds life. 
long prestige for the underwriter 
who wrote it. 

Affords excellent “contacts” with 
other members of the child’s family 
—adults especially—who may be de- 
veloped into policyholders and cl- 
ents. 

Wherever there is a boy or a gitl 
from one day old to nine years of age, 
there is a sales opportunity. 


Fathers and mothers of new-born 





So Serpe 


babies are the best prospects for Juve | 


nile Insurance. Strong as is the father- 
mother-child appeal, however, grandpar- 
ents, uncles, aunts, older brothers or 
sisters may have an equally strong de- 
sire to give a baby boy or a baby girl 
the benefits and advantages to be de- 
rived by the child under a Juvenile 
policy. 

To sum up: Juvenile Insurance is an 
economical, self-completing savings plus 
financial-protection plan whereby par- 
ents may assure future educational Op- 
portunities for their children. 

The insurance is on the life of the 
child—the parent pays the premium. 









as 












Harold M. Lambert, Phila. § 
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Why Harold Wood What is a 
- Gives Pigs to B I I 
They say there is nothing new under C ? 
the sun, which ts somewhat of an exag- ener en ¢ 
geration. It ts conceded, however, that 
original ideas are scarce, and Harold A. 
Wood of El Dorado, Ark., certainly has 
td finan. me which has made him known through- 
vantages out a large rural territory. It is a tie-up 
i only he has with Arkansas farm boys in which Not the lengthened shadow of one man 
ege—can pige ars involved. He calls tt the “Two B h I h 
Oud” ned shadow of many men 
jor One” plan. | . ut the lengtne fe 
at It all sounds quite complicated, but isn’t. 
vie de The Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling . — 
and | d S i mika sa ssataD ae . 
it ia abet Mr. Wood, who is associated euith It is a privilege and a pleasure indeed 
- Pa the Allen Gates agency of Little Rock, A D s P 
aah se Penn Mutual, how this plan operates. to introduce my active associates 
s for the Here is his explanation: 
wre Each Boy Gets a Pig full time, CAREER LIFE UNDER- 
mr “T agree to furnish a club boy, either 
5 ~ ~ . . 
ce.” 4H or F.F.A, with a_ registered, 
"to sales weaned, gilt pig to be raised by him attractive reflections of the life insurance 
under a set of rules agreed to by both . 
licy—and the boy and his father, who become business— 
ilds life- parties of the second part, and myseli . , 
derwriter or some range 20 man, —_ — Jel Midtienens wed We ot hen tie competent to advise on Life Insurance 
hata | EE teen taised 00, mntuctty ead far by Harold A. Wood in general and on NORTHWESTERN 
ts” wi Tais : 1d Ie ; ‘ 
’s family rowed a litter of pigs and these pigs pay-off time is of great value to the MUTUAL LIFE Insurance in particular. 
y be de- se ree age, which is individual boy. I have found that most 
and cli- eight weeks, then | am given two pigs farm boys find it difficult to get the 
| in return for the one pig originally fur- encouragement and counsel which would —— - _ —— Fy peo 
r a girl | nished to the boy and his obligation inspire them to successful things and | ug H i 1 team Willis F McMfat are 
: of F to me has been discharged and he is that they rally to stimulus more quickly | jones 52. Andomon > coal ee + see 
} Ot M8 scte owner of his sow and the remain- more enthusiastically than boys in our ff saanty G. Aeeibae gelled 
vores - : i : aap CREO eSE _ a Brevoort B. Barr H. Ward Meacham 
ing pigs of the litter. cities,” 
w - born ; ; ks : Herster Barres Thomas H. Mettler 
or Juve. “This plan is the result of combining No Insurance Tie-up | yy = Belais Willard L. Momsen 
> father- ~ -oragaal i mine, namely, boys and The Gold Book asked Mr. Wood | David B. Calder John W. Nipps 
randpar- ne hogs. My county three years ago }iow insurance fitted into this hobby of Thomas K. Carpenter Paul A. Pierce 
hers or did not have any registered hogs at jis, | Edward J. Corriston Walter Rederscheid 
‘ong de- all, but this year our county fair will “IT don’t mention insurance to any of  }} Royal B. Daggett Robert U. Redpath, Jr. 
aby girl not permit anything but registered hogs these boys,” he said. “My reason for Raymond S. Darrenougue Field Robinson 
be de- to be exhibited and we will have a big this is not self-centered or for financial Malcolm G. Deane Biareld:C, Rese 
Juvenile hog age ed club boys are responsi- gain. The boys are sure to do a lot of || Marve D. Dundas August Rosenberg 
¢ tor this because of the chance given thinking on their own about insurance || Herbert J. Duval Albert D. Samuel 
lew them to own fine registered hogs with- ecause now that the plan is succeeding Herman Duval Henry F. Schwarz 
ngs plus OU any cash involved. and a number of boys have improved Howard Eisenbach Nathan A. Selz 
by par- _ “T have discovered that in addition to their economic position they are bound John F. Flynn Douglas B. Stearns 
nal op- improving the quality of the livestock to do a lot of thinking about their fu- Allen T. French — Arthur W. Stein 
on these farms, I have stirred the ambi- ture. Some of the boys, with their Monte A. Goldstein Herbert Stein 
of the tion of boys to do a better job, who fathers, have mentioned the matter of James A. Gray Herbert Sternau 
um. normally are neglected. The fact that buying a policy from me this Fall. Those J. Robert Guy — Leon J. Sternberger 
someone outside of their home has be- boys are going to grow up, too, but what Hugh J. Hannigan Henry Struse 
come interested in them, has extended I am most interested in now is the Ernest S. Hickok Nelson way 
a helping hand, has helped them to help continuous success of the Two-for-One Charles F. Kreter Louis Wiener 
themselves, has followed through to the Plan.” Gustav C. Wuerth 
Twelve of the above associates have been awarded the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation. Many others are preparing to take 
the examinations for this degree. 
The following colleges and universities are represented: 
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Alabama University, Carleton College, University of 
Chicago, City College of New York, Colgate University, 
Columbia University, Dartmouth College, Harvard 
University, University of Illinois, University of Iowa, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, New York Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, Norwich University, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton University, Syracuse University, Washburn 
College, Williams College, University of Wisconsin, 
Yale University, Yankton College. 








CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN, General Agent | 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee 


347 Madison Avenue — New York City 
MUrray Hill 6-5500 



































Left to right: R. R. Mussellman, county agent; Hubert Warren, 4-H Club boy; 
Harold A. Wood, looking at the gilt furnished by Mr. Wood. 
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TO 


QUALITY 


IN 


SELECTION 
TRAINING 
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THE EDWARD L. REILEY AGENCY 
of 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. Co. 


Philadelphia 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 




















What's this we read about 


DOG HOUSE PROTECTION: 


A current news item says that the Dog House Protective 
Association—a haven for refugees from marital discord—has 
applied for incorporation, and that 300 hushands in the 
membership want an official status. 


_ The idea, we guess, is that they have a better chance of 
“erying on each other’s shoulders until they feel better.” 


But, instead of DOG HOUSE PROTECTION, the Boyce 
Agency happily specializes in Life Insurance as the Protect- 
ing Hand for thousands of husbands, wives and children. . . 
Tell your clients that there would be far less need for Dog 
House Associations if more husbands paid attention to your 
sales appeals. 


We’re proud to represent a fine old New England 
company which is always in the vanguard with pro- 
gressive aids and ideas to make your sales work easier. 


Try us. 


WILLIAM L. BOYCE 


General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


1533 Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 





William H. Holman, Jr., Supervisor 


Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-6581 
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STAGING A COMEBACK 


By E. G. Van den Bout 
Supervisor, Manhattan Life, Albany 


of people not easily contacted. Needles 
to say he got a lot of names, but fe 
did not consider them all prospects and 
seeing the whole lot seemed much need. 
less work. So, using his inspection ¢. 
perience, he made on each one, if yoy 
will, an inspection report for his own 
benefit, ascertaining age, marital statys 
number of children, occupation, worth, 
income, health, habits, general reputatioy 
and any other available data which might 
help. He then separated the wheat from 
the chaff and started to make calls, 

Of course, some sales followed and a 


A young man in 1928, as indolent as 
any young man has any right to be and 
faced with the necessity of earning a 
living, entered the life insurance busi- 
ness. Along with many others he did 
quite well for about two years. He 
has since learned that this was almost 
entirely the result of good times, and 
not good management. Enter depression 
and exit another life insurance man for 
one reason and one reason only. He 
never had any real system for getting 
prospects. ; 

There followed in the next few years 
a succession of jobs, mostly in the sell- 
ing line, and the young man learned to 
his amazement that there are many oth- 
er things much more difficult than sell- 
ing life insurance. More failures, again 
for the same reason, this time accom- 
panied by bitterness and discouragement. 


Becomes an Insurance Inspector 


Deciding now that he was no great 
shakes as a salesman he entered the 
insurance business and, by working hard- 
er than he ever had before, he managed 
to pull himself into what might be 
called a semi-executive position. 

However, there continued to be a lure 
about the thought of selling life insur- 
ance. About this time his present gen- 
eral agent (Daniel Forman) asked him 
to re-enter the insurance production 
field. Naturally, there was some hesi- 
tation. He well remembered the reason 
for his former failure, and in a city 
where he had lived for only ten months 
the prospects seemed even more remote 
than ever. But the general agent was 
convincing; he had a prospecting idea 
that seemed good (and easy, too) and 
so after much consideration the young E. 
man decided to take the plunge. 

Once more he was an insurance agent. 
This time he had reached the decision man made a practice of calling on each 
that probably the people oftenest called of his policyholders at least once a 
upon were those most accessible; that month in an effort to make them friends. 
most agents prefer working during the 
daytime rather than in the evening. 
Therefore, he would make most of his 
sales calls in the evening on people not 
accessible during the day. 


G. VAN DEN BOUT 


first, while it was feasible, the young 


more policyholders and more friends, 
with the circle widening each month. 
In fact, names of prospects are now be- 
coming so easy to acquire that, stil 
being as lazy as any young man has an) 
right to be, they are subjected to a much 
more rigid inspection than heretofore. 

Thus in a very simple way and with 
very little effort the eternal prospect: 
ing bugaboo has been licked for good 
and all and the young man is now I 
the life insurance business to stay. 

I know this young man quite well. | 
should; he is myself. 


Used Inspection Experience to 
Advantage 


For the first few weeks he made no 
sales calls at all. He picked a few 
friends and several policyholders, called 
upon them, told them what step he had 
taken and inquired as to whom they 
would call upon if they had taken the 
same step, asking especially for names 





.. . Pich in tradition 
. . . Wise in experience 
. . . and streamlined for present day selling 
... that's us! 
Ask to be placed upon the mailing list 
for “Pipefuls", a monthly publication 


designed especially to serve brokers 
and surplus writers. You'll like it. 


GERALD H. YOUNG, C.L.U. GENERAL AGENT 


O. H. Burrill, Brokerage Manager 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts . . . Incorporated in 1844 
. . » Downtown at 225 Broadway, New York .. . 
by telephone Barclay 7-7700 




















The natural result was more prospects, | 
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Agents Should Not Dodge 


Tax Problems During Interviews 


By Paul C. Sanborn 


General Agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, Boston. 
Member Million Dollar Round Table and National Trustee of 
National Association of Life Underwriters 


PAUL C. SANBORN 
My good friend Denis B. Maduro, the 


New York lawyer, recently made a 
statement which I want to pass on to 
you with slight amplification. 

He said: “Life insurance is designed 
to meet the problems that are occa- 
sioned by the imposition of taxes.” 

That’s a stern and valuable warning 
to all of us who are sometimes prone 
to lose entire sight of the fact that a 
sale of life insurance should not be 
made in the guise of eliminating the tax 
problem. That means that the vital 
word in his statement is “meet.” 

One has only to read the daily papers 
to catch the significance of this. differ- 





entiation. If you or I attempt to con- 
vince a prospect that by some feat of 
financial prestidigitation we may re- 
move all tax complications contingent 
upon the settlement of an estate, we 
are taking unwarranted liberties with 
the service at our command. 


Can’t Depend Upon AIll’s Well That 
Ends Well 


If, on the other hand, we follow the 
line of much less resistance and point 
out to the prospect that a tax problem 
is inevitable, and that it must be met, 
we are functioning efficiently and hon- 
estly. It is not enough to avoid the 
issue entirely and trust that all will be 
well if it ends well. Furthermore, it is 
not enough to generalize on the subject 
of taxation and let the prospect solve 
the riddle by himself. 

It thus becomes the real duty of the 
alert agent to state the tax case frank- 
ly and with a convincing attitude of 
assurance. He should explain the in- 
evitable necessity for cash with which 
to meet inevitable taxes. What or how 
much the tax will be when the pros- 
pect’s estate become susceptible is but 
a matter of conjecture. True, the esti- 
mated requirement as determined by the 
agent and the prospect is established as 
the need for life insurance. But, to 
convey the impression that life insur- 
ance in any amount will eliminate the 
problem of such a tax is an overly am- 
bitious assertion. 

If any amount of life insurance is 
made payable in any specific fashion 
for the professed elimination of a tax 
problem, restrictions are necessarily im- 
posed upon an otherwise flexible ar- 
rangement. When one reflects upon 
the scurrying around that was done 
during the much confused “Bailey Case” 
an idea may be obtained of the impli- 
cation and the consequences. 


Settlement Provisions 


The involvement of settlement pro- 
visions with inelastic stipulations will 
also cause general embarrassment. The 


(Continued on Page 122) 








Long Island area. 
customers 


service. 





16 Court Street 





QD uch ears of Satis action 


This is our twelfth year of service to an ever- 
increasing clientele in the metropolitan Brooklyn-and 
Our objective when we started— 
and now—has been to so completely satisfy our 
and producer 
repeatedly come back for more of the same brand of 
Business is Good! 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN. C. L. U. 


General Agent 


R. C. Lomer R. C. Buckley C. B. O’Connell 
Agency Brokerage Nassau County 
Supervisor Supervisor District Agent | 


Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 


friends that they will 
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OFFICE AGENCY 


THE HOME 


OF 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


B. C. THURMAN, C. L. U. 


MANAGER 


233 Broadway. New York City 


























BUSINESS IS GOOD 














at The 


ROSENSTEIN AGENCY 


of The 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


at 393 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Where the Friendly Handshake and close personal 
interest in agent and broker problems of all types are in 


constant evidence. 


A HOME OFFICE LOCATION—plus the service, facilities and 


personal attention of the management. 
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Nominated for Insurance 


Career When a Baby 


Harold R. Kaufmann, agency super- 
visor Northwestern Mutual Life, has in 
his quarter century experience in insur- 
ance, served in the capacities of field- 
man, agent, general agent and super- 
visor. His paid for business in him own 
company, excluding his personal produc- 
tion during the twelve years he served 
as general agent, amounts to more than 
$10,000,000 In addition he has held many 





Gene Garrett 


KAUFMANN 


positions of honor in his company and 


HAROLD R. 


in insurance organizations and _ has 
furthermore shown a constant willing- 
ness to assume civic and community 
responsibilities which are explained later 
in this article. He lives in Minneapolis. 

The agency of which he is supervisor 
is now headed by Ralph M. Hamburger 
and for years has had in its ranks some 
of the outstanding Northwestern Mutual 
star producers. His father, the late 
Isaac Kaufmann, was general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life on July 
20, 1892, when in the auditorium of the 
Northwestern Mutual the chairman of 
the final session of the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Mutual 
Association of Agents presented the 
general agent with the award for again 
leading the company during the club 
year, both in volume and in lives. 


A Convention Prognostication 


To this presentation Isaac Kaufmann 
responded by replying in part: 

“Before I accept this token of recog- 
nition I want to thank the chairman 
for his kind reflection upon the arrival 
of my baby boy. I am naturally proud 
of him. And as the chairman has re- 
ferred to him as a coming agent of this 
company I will say that I hope his 
prognostication will come true because I 
do not believe that there is a nobler 
work in which I can place him than to 
follow the footsteps of his father in 
selling life insurance, protecting widows 
and orphans and doing this in the 
Northwestern.” 

The baby boy discussed in these senti- 
mental proceedings was Harold R. Kauf- 
mann. It did not prove surprising, 
therefore, that reared in an enthusiastic 
life insurance atmosphere he should have 
chosen life insurance as a career. Asa 
youngster he loved the office environment 
and spent his Saturday mornings in the 
ashier’s department where occasionally 
he had the special privilege of playing 
motorman with the big wheel of the 
heavy iron press with which letter copies 


were made in those days. He got a kick 
out of talking to the agents. One of 
the strongest motivating factors in his 
life was his pride in his father’s achieve- 
ments and his strong desire some day to 
emulate him. 


Went Through Harvard in Three Years 


Harold R. Kaufmann was graduated 
from Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
from Harvard University. He completed 
his four-year Harvard course in three 
years although he insists he was not a 
good student. He married a young Cin- 
cinnati woman, returning to Harvard 
commencement exercises for his honey- 
moon, and on September, 1915, signed 
a contract with his father as_ special 
agent in Minneapolis for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual. His early success was un- 
usual for a man just 21 and lately from 
the classroom. From the start he ap- 
preciated the importance of constant, 
consistent effort and production, achiev- 
ing the distinction of appearing on his 
company’s Honor Card (paying for a 
minimum of $25,000) each of the thirty- 
seven months from the time he started 
in life insurance until November, 1918, 
when he was appointed a general agent 
in partnerships with his father and 
Ralph M. Hamburger, who today is gen- 
eral agent of the Minneapolis agency. 

In May, 1924, his father died and a 
new firm of Hamburger & Kaufmann 
continued until January, 1931, at which 
time Harold R. Kaufmann withdrew from 
general agency work to devote more 
time to personal selling and estate work. 

From January, 1931, he resumed his 
consistent consecutive appearance on his 
company’s Honor Card for 103 more 
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Managers 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia 


55 Liberty Street, New York 





Disability INCOME with Income for Life 
Low Cost 5-Year RENEWABLE Term 
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Special Term to 65 
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If you do not receive them let us 
know and we will gladly put you on the mailing list. 
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months (140 consecutive months as a 
personal producer) although in 1934 he 
assumed the position of agency super- 
visor involving part induction, training, 
supervising, agency bulletins, and con- 
tests. In spite of this curtailment of 
personal selling time he continued to be 
a consistent leader for his company, 
winning several class honors and being 
a charter member and the first presi- 
dent of The Half Million and Over Club 
of the Northwestern Mutual. 


In 1931 he took and passed all five 
of the CLU examinations and became 
active in CLU activities, serving as presi- 
dent of the Twin City CLU chapter, the 
Northwestern Mutual Chartered Life 
Underwriters Society, and he is now 
serving his second term as a director 
of the National Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 

In 1935 he received his Certificate in 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
from the American College of Life Un- 





Tribute to 


and the company she represents. 


393 Seventh Avenue 





Miss Rose Albers 
Julius C. Bauer 
Thurmond Brown 
C. M. Cashman 
Albert Cohen 
Albert R. Evans 
Irving A. Graham 
Samuel D. Howitz 
James F. Hayes 
Algoth H. Jensen 
Robert W. Jones 
L. M. Jepson 
Harry Kesselman 
J. B. Kirschner 
Marcus Koenig 
Clyde H. Ketcham 
Ward S. Keller 
Donald A. LaBorne 





A good home for Career men and women who want to make a sub- 
stantial living, and practice the highest ethics of our, business. 


Miss Beatrice Jones 


WE’RE MIGHTY PROUD that the first woman ever to be elected 
president of the Life Underwriters Association of New York, is a leading 
member of the full time staff of this agency. 


To Miss Beatrice Jones we pledge our unstinted support and co- 
operation in making her administration of the Association this year 
one of the best in its long history. 


We know she will “carry on” with characteristic vigor the best 
traditions of Life Insurance with credit to herself, the A. V. Ott Agency 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 





AO 


AGENCY MANAGER 


New York City 


Miss R. F. Maisel 
Edgar D. Milbank 
ack D. Marrus 

Joseph R. Quinby, Jr. 
H. E. Richardson 
Bernard Rubinstein 
Harry Rubinstein 
Robert H. Rubin 
E. J. Stamoules 
Arthur G. Stephos 
Julius Seligson 
Sidney Seligson 
Francis X. Shields 
Ralph Shirkes 

Lee J. Seymour 
Everett C. Somers 
Albert L. Turk 











derwriters, and in 1937 his certificate 
from the School of Agency Management 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. He is also a past president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Supervisors 
Association and many of his unique 
training methods have been adopted by 
his company’s agencies. 

That he feels a responsibility towards 
others in his calling is indicated by the 
fact that he is past president of the 
Minneapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers and at present a director of the 
managers and general agents section of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the only non-general agent or 
manager on this board on which he is 
serving his second term, 

He has always been strongly identified 
with the agency force of his company 
speaking on numerous occasions from 
the annual meeting platform and serving 
both as member and chairman of the 
standing committee whose duty is to 
prepare and present those fine and 
unique three-day meetings at the home 
office. 

Civic Activities 

Harold Kaufmann’s outside activities 
are strong indications of his belief that 
a good career underwriter must also be 
a good and valuable citizen. He has 
been vice-president of the Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, chairman of the 
University Contact Committee, — thrice 
chairman of the Court of Honor—that 
unusual civic testimonial dinner which 
he originated for outstanding scholastic 
achievement at the University of Min- 
nesota—has served for many years as 
vice-president of the Jewish Family Wel- 
fare Association—is at present vice- 
president of the Minneapolis Refugee 
Service Committee and chairman of the 
Children’s Care Committee. 


His hobbies are photography which 
he uses somewhat in his business and 
the University of Minnesota’s football 
team where he follows in his father’s 
footsteps the close friendly personal con- 
tacts with the athletic department and 
a keen partisan loyalty second only to 
that for his company and calling. The 
entire football coaching staff, including 
Beirman, Hauser, Baston and Harris, are 
his policyholders and practically his 
only vacations are an occasional trip 
with the team for out-of-town games. 





Production Under 
National Defense 


(Continued from Page 75) 


mate good of the policyholder and bene- 
ficiary, should remain on the books. 

In the days to come, life underwriters 
will have to tighten their belts and be 
closer than ever to the constantly chang- 
ing panorama. They have good ma- 
terial to work with and an opportunity 
to make a real contribution toward ma- 
tional stability and security. 
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Objectives of 1941 


Life Advertisers 


(Continued from Page 51) 


which I believe that the life insurance on a regional basis, newspapers or radio 


industry owes to itself. 

Will any reader of these columns deny 
that today life insurance has come to 
be the nation’s greatest enterprise ? Cer- 
tainly no business makes a greater con- 
tribution to society. | Yet in order to 
make that contribution, it must com- 
pete for the consumers’ dollars, even 
though it does not use these dollars to 
make a profit for itself, but holds them 
in trust for future use by the policy- 
holder or his beneficiaries. 

Of course, the head of a family should 
have an adequate life insurance program 
before he considers buying a new car, 
a radio, refrigerator, or any one of a 
number of household appliances that 
cannot be strictly classified as essentials. 
Everyone realizes that in his innermost 
heart. 

But will the manufacturers of these 
products stand aside and ask their pros- 
pect not to buy until he owns enough 
life insurance? On the contrary, they 
are using all available advertising media 
to tempt the customer to purchase their 
wares. 

Magazines the Major Media 


And where does life insurance stand 
in this picture? Take newspapers— 
millions of dollars from competitive ad- 
vertisers, against the relatively small 
national campaign of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, plus the annual state- 
ment ads of some companies once a 
year. Or radio—millions again from ad- 
vertisers competing for our prospects’ 
dollars, against a real nation-wide hook- 
up by a life insurance company, and, 
as far as I am able to ascertain, there 
is only one such nation-wide hook-up 
now. 

Without getting into any discussion of 
the relative importance of direct-by-mail 
sales literature, for it is important, 
magazines are the only major media 
where life insurance companies offer 
competition to any degree whatever. 
Now look at these comparative figures 
and consider just how strong this com- 
petition really is. 


Illustration of Competition 


In 1940, sixty-seven automotive adver- 
tisers spent $24,500,000 in magazines, an 
average of $365,000 per manufacturer. 
Ninety-nine purveyors of toilet goods 
spent nearly $16,000,000. Forty-six man- 
ufacturers of various types of household 
equipment spent a total of $10,500,000. 
Without mentioning necessities like 
foods and wearing apparel, life insurance 
stands far down the list after such 
classifications as smoking materials, 
liquor and beer, ete. 

Last year, fourteen life companies 
spent a total of $2,300,000 in magazine 
advertising. This was one-tenth as much 
as automotive, one-seventh as much as 
toilet goods, one-quarter as much as 
household equipment advertisers, and 
less than one-third as much as either 
tobacco or liquor. And this in only one 
major field of advertising! 

That bellwether publication, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, alone carried last 
year the equivalent of 1,180 black and 
white automotive pages against 105 for 
life insurance. In other words, when our 
Prospect was getting advertising sugges- 
tions of what to do with his money, 
the desirability of a new car was regis- 
tered eleven times as frequently as the 
necessity for life insurance. 

Few Companies Carrying the Torch 

I believe this situation merits the seri- 
ous consideration of the larger com- 
panies which have not yet seen fit to 
employ means of advertising other than 
direct-by-mail or personal sales helps. 
Although the use of national magazines 
is denied to those companies operating 


could be effectively used in the territory 
they cover. 

There are many sound reasons why 
the institution of life insurance should 
never be advertised as extensively in 
proportion to its size as manufactured 
products. On the other hand, if done 
wisely and with moderation, it is to 
the policyholders’ best interests that the 
need for life insurance remain constantly 
before the public, in order continually 
to attract new, young lives, to conserve 
policies already in force, and thus to 
strengthen the entire structure. 

It is a fact that now the torch is 
being borne by comparatively few of 
the companies capable of carrying on 
either a national or sectional campaign. 
Outstanding in this respect, of course, 
has been the widespread program main- 
tained for years by the Metropolitan 
with Prudential now vying for top 
honors on the basis of current expendi- 
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On the same basis, John Han- 
cock, Travelers, and New York Life are 
also making a real contribution. 
other hand, it is only fair to mention 
the job done over the years by Phoenix 
and, more lately, by National Life of 


On the 


and Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. For these three companies, in 
proportion to their insurance-in-force 
and assets, are pulling just as strong an 
oar as anyone. Their example has been 
an inspiring one for the industry. 
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to help you. 


EDWARD W. ALLEN 
H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


Telephone: 
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rogress Through Specialization 


Specialization brings results in these fast-moving days. The New England Mutual, 
alert to this fact, offers you through this long established and progressive agency, the 
following invaluable and modern sales aids: 


CAREER UNDERWRITING 


A sound basic training in Life Insurance Fundamentals and Selling 


ADVANCED UNDERWRITING 


Supplementary training for specialization in Business Insurance, Taxes, 


CO-ORDINATED ESTATES 


An up-to-date plan of Programming—field tested and proved merit 


SOCIAL SECURITY CHARTS 


A real Interest Getter, building clients every day 





If you are an Independent Underwriter or a General Broker, seeking to serve more 
adequately the needs and demands of your clients, let us tell you how we ate prepared 
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How Institute of Life Insurance 


The Institute of Life Insurance is of 
material aid to the insurance agent be- 
cause its primary objective is good rela- 
tions between the public and life in- 
surance. Its activities do not consider 
immediate sales, but the future, long- 
time permanent benefit of the business— 
the influence on sales. And it should 
be kept in mind that good relations 
with the public, all those things which 
have long and permanent benefit to the 
public and the business do have more 
of an influence on sales than many of us 
realize. 

One way for an agent to realize this is 
to think in terms of his own clientele. 
Every agent has encountered some pros- 
pects with definite pre-determined, mis- 
understood convictions about life insur- 
ance. In the interview those miscon- 
ceptions constantly crop up, creating 
obstacles as well as prejudices. Thus, 
it sometimes becomes necessary for the 
agent to do a double sales job—the posi- 
tive, constructive sales presentation as 
well as battling the negative, heavily 
handicapped undertaking of meeting the 
objections and misunderstandings. 

Fortunately, most clients are friendly 
to both life insurance and the agent, 
based on belief, understanding and ap- 
preciation as life insurance has been 
seen at work. They must be kept 
friendly and sympathetic. 

Bad Public Relations Accelerates 

Sales Resistance 

If relations with the public are not 
what they should be sales resistance 
springs up. There are striking examples 
of this. Insurance agents know that the 
public relations efforts of the Institute 
of Life Insurance and of their own com- 
panies have a direct influence on the 
agents’ efforts. They know that in good 
will building and spread of correct in- 
formation to the public about insurance 
the help may not be immediate, it may 
be intangible for a time, but it counts 
in the long run. Not only is this true 
in the initial sale, where competition 
for every fraction of the consumer dollar 
is a much greater factor than ever be- 
fore, but it is equally true of the resale, 
so important to the agent. Life insur- 
ance is not a one-time sale, but is a 
resale service. First the protection pro- 
gram must be sold and it must be resold 
on every premium anniversary. And 

ch of these points of resale offers an 
opportunity for disruption from bad pub- 
lic relations. Each of these resale points 
offers an equally effective opportunity 
for improved permanency through good 
relations with the public. 

It is really quite simple to see that 
the better informed the prospect is, the 
better prospect he will be and the better 
client. That, indeed, is the cue to the 
success of the programmed sales. They 
give an opportunity to present a compre- 
hensive understanding of the life insur- 
ance program to the client. The clients 
who own planned insurance programs 
(small as well as large) know what their 
insurance stands for and what it is going 
to do--and they are much less likely to 
be disturbed, much more likely to per- 
sist as permanent clients and policy- 
holders 

The opportunity for the agent to give 


Helps the Agent 


By Holgar J. Johnson 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


adequate attention to policyholders is 
not always easily realized, even though 
it is a vital part of building policyholder 
good will toward the agent. 

Why? Because there are times when 
prejudice, caused by the careless action 
of one agent, makes it difficult to regain 
the policyholder’s confidence so that he 
will permit himself to be exposed to the 
service to which he is entitled. 


relations must not be assumed to be 
either an advertising program—or mov- 
ies—or any of the specifics, for these 
are merely instruments used to accom- 
plish objectives, means to an_ end. 
What really counts is what they accom- 
plish in the realm of giving a greater 
understanding of the performance of the 
business. 


However, the agent should know some- 
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Left to right: 


Lawrence Priddy, Jr.; H. Erwin Curtis, Holgar J. Johnson, Arthur 


C. Daniels and R. Wilfred Kelsey. 


How can the Institute help in this? 
It is helping by its very objectives. From 
the beginning, the Institute has had as 
part of its objectives: 

1. To give the public a better under- 

standing of life insurance; 

2. To build a friendlier feeling toward 
and a better understanding of agents 
and the services they render; 

To instill a friendlier feeling toward 
and a better understanding of life 
insurance companies. 

Whatever we have been doing, this has 
been our composite objective—to make 
understanding friends of every body. That 
is a large order, and will require the 
cooperation of everyone in any way con- 
nected with the business, but it should 
be quite clear that, though sales are not 
our objective or even our interest, sales 
become a contingent result. 

Through the Institute’s department of 
information and its activity, we are given 
the opportunity to answer thousands of 
letters—direct questions from the public 
—we have also sent booklets, educational 
material and pamphlets to many differ- 
ent individuals, organizations and groups 
who are interested in having facts about 
life insurance, all toward the end of 
helping to create a better understanding 
and appreciation of life insurance. 

The accomplishment of the objectives 
naturally presupposes good performance 
of our business and that the companies 
and everyone in the business do every- 
thing possible to enhance its perform- 
ance, which is basic to any program of 
good relations with the public. 

Then too, let’s understand that public 


w 





thing of what they are and why they 
are used, and even though only a few 
are discussed here, they are only a small 
part of the job being done by the In- 
stitute in behalf of the business. Many 
of the activities necessarily do not ap- 
pear in the form of a specific, for they 
involve research and study, yet are most 
important to the final results. 

Every life insurance agent should real- 
izc that he is an integral part of what 
the Institute does. 

This is not surprising, for the agent 
is the one person representing the busi- 
ness who directly contacts the policy- 
holders. Therefore, the public attitudes 
toward and opinions concerning life in- 
surance are heavily shaped by the pub- 
Ic attitudes toward the agent. The 
agents make over 200,000,000 direct con- 
tacts each year with the public—and each 
such contact creates an impression, good 
or bad. None is neutral. Thus he be- 
comes a major factor in building good 
will with the public. 


Institute’s Advertising 


The agent is an important thought 
center of much Institute effort. Evi- 
dence of this is seen in the advertising 
columns used by the Institute. Those 
advertisements are not merely stories 
told to carry a company or institutional 
message, They are actual human inter- 
est stories told to carry a message about 
the agent, and thereby a message for 
all of us in any way connected with the 
business. 

Eack of these advertisements with the 
agent in them has the effect of creating 


a friendly attitude toward the agent. An 
ad which tells millions of American peo- 
ple the facts about a certain phase of 
an agent’s work—replacing misconcep- 
tions in some minds, instilling the true 
facts in others to ward off misconcep- 
tions—actually helps the next interview 
of every one of the 130,000 agents of the 
country, where a reader of that ad is 
involved. 
News Releases 

In the news releases sent to the press, 
a constant flow of newsworthy material 
is offered to editors nation-wide. There 
has been an objective back of each (story. 
Nothing has been sent out just to “make 
the papers.” It is news, but it is news 
that tells the public something instruc- 
tive, helpful and positive about life in- 
surance and about the agent servicing it. 

Take just one recent month’s release 
of news stories. There was a review of 

British life insurance during 1940, a full 
vear of all-out war. That was news and 
of course was welcomed as such by the 
press from coast to coast. But it was 
not just a casual news story. It was a 
major contribution to your effort in the 
coming weeks and months. It gave a 
conclusive answer to the public concern- 
ing their fears on the subject of war and 
its relation to their life insurance. Here 
was proof of what war meant to life 
insurance, and it was a very helpful, 
constructive picture that Britain’s life 
insurance business gave. 

Then there is the regular monthly re- 
lease on benefit payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. This is a continu- 
ous story, going out month after month 
and registering with the public the clear 
realization of just how effectively and 
just how extensively life insurance is 
paying out, year after year, month after 
month. It makes the policy alive from 
the continuous picture of millions of poli- 
cies in action. 

Another story gave the results of a 
survey of farm families showing 43% 
owning life insurance. It demonstrated 
that farm families, in spite of their rela- 
tive isolation and relatively few agent 
contacts, are good buyers of life insur- 
ance although they are not so well in- 
sured as city folk. 

There was a chart on the distribution 
of life insurance assets in terms of the 
pro-rata share of the single policyholder. 
This story repeats—and there cannot be 
too much reiteration of this—the rela- 
tionship of the assets to the individual 
policyholder, stressing his stake in life 
insurance, as contrasted to the large fig- 
ures of the totals. 


Picture Part Played by Life Insurance 


Two other stories centered directly 
about the background of the agent— 
one telling of the increasing number 0 
women agents taking the CLU degree 
examinations. It is our constant en- 
deavor to present the present-day life 
insurance agent as he or.she should be 
—a highly qualified, well-trained, repre- 
sentative who sells life insurance, yes, 
but who, above that, renders an unceas- 
ing and valuable service to the families 
of the nation. ; 

And it is our constant purpose to pic- 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
Guy W. Cox, Prescaeni 











Supporting the efforts of every John Hancock representative in 1941 is an advertising 
campaign in the national weeklies: LIFE, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


COLLIER’S and TIME. Shown here are the first five advertisements appearing in 
magazines having a circulation of 9% millions. 
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Clerics Tell What Life Insurance 
eans to the People of This Country 


Insurance Defends the Home Front 


By Weldon F. Crossland, D. D. 
Minister of the Asbury-First Methodist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


The keen mind and will of 
America today are centered on the de- 
fense of our shores and the protection 
of our frontiers. Preparedness against 
foreign aggression keynotes the policy 
and program of the Government of the 
United States. 

3illions of dollars, millions of men and 
thousands of factories are changing over 
from the pursuits of peace to the deadly 
business of war, for freedom must be 
defended if it is to be preserved. 

Real as are the dangers in other parts 
of the world, I feel that an even more 
serious threat exists here at home. It 
is that as we build the military arma- 
ment to meet foreign enemies, we may 


neglect to provide the social armament 
necessary to save liberty, security and 
the American way of life within our 
own borders. 


The Home Front 


The home front equals in importance 
the battle front. Civilian morale rates 
with soldierly bravery. The men behind 
the men behind the guns play an in- 
dispensable role in the winning of the 
final victory. Without them the strug- 
gle cannot be won. With them the bat- 
tle cannot be lost. 

Insurance seems to me to rank among 
the vital priorities in this crucial day. 


strong 


Insurance bulwarks tens of millions 
against misfortune. It bastions their 
security. It backs them with reserves 


that can assure success. 

Insurance renders these five splendid 
services among many others to the in- 
dividual and to society in these con- 
fusing times. 


Morale Builder 


Insurance strengthens democracy. An 
insurance policy is of the very essence 
of democratic procedure. It is a volun- 
tary, cooperative enterprise in which far- 
sighted, thrifty persons participate. They 
observe the rules which bind all policy- 
holders and their servant, the company. 
They are partners in adventuring into 
the future. They assume obligations in 
the form of premiums and enjoy privi- 
leges in the shape of dividends, loans 
and annuities. 

Insurance creates morale. The habit of 
regular saving develops character and 
heightens confidence. Insurance habitu- 
ates one to long-term planning. Backed 
by cash and securities, liquid and avail- 
able on demand, the insured fights the 
battle of business with stronger assur- 
ance, because he knows he possesses 
reserves and that his lines of communi- 
cation are always open to them. 

Insurance fortifies one against the in- 
evitables of life. The blitzkrieg of acci- 
dent, the fifth columnist of disease, the 
saboteur of depression, the attack of 
sickness, the raids of old age and the 








Rev. Weldon F. Crossland | 


The Reverend Weldon Frank Cross- 
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clergymen, is a Rhodes scholar, get- 
ting a B.A. degree at Oxford Univer- 
sity which he attended for four years. 
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World War he did Red Cross ambu- 
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armistice of death come to all. The 
blizzard of need, the wind of loss and 
the storm of misfortune blow across 
every life. They cannot be avoided but 
they can be alleviated. Insurance robs 
them of much of their pain and tragedy. 
In such times one does not need to beg 
a banker or borrow from a friend. His 
insurance company is eager to serve 
him. 
Fortunate Aid Unfortunate 
Insurance expresses brotherhood. Here 
the fortunate aid the unfortunate, the 
well assist the sick. The strong bear 
the infirmities and misfortunes of the 
weak. All contribute and those who first 
(Continued on Page 140) 








Liquidation of Fear 
By A. J. Culler, D. D. 


Pastor, Heights Christian Church, Cleveland, O. 


One of the greatest values of insur- 
ance in its broad aspects is the liquida- 
tion of fear. Fear is humanity’s per- 
sonal enemy Number One. Today man 
has sloughed off his more primitive fear 
and his grossest superstitions but fear 
still walks by his side or sits within his 
chamber. 

There are at least three fears which 
have not lessened their gripping clutch 
on the human heart. They are the fear 
of poverty and want in old age, the 
fear of failure in business or social life, 
and the fear of sickness and death. An 
animal fears only what is present to its 
sense; man because he knows the pass- 
ing of time fears the future. 


Most Humane Thing in the World 


The most humane thing in the world 
is to banish fear. Religion and benevol- 
ence bring the consolations of faith and 
the charity of man to this task. Insur- 
ance utilizes the wisest economy of 
wealth and the widest cooperation of 
many in order to scientifically abolish 
these fears. In its provision for old 
age, in its consideration of loved ones 
after death and in its many forms of 
absorbing the shock of disaster it re- 
lieves man of this constant specter. Thus 
insurance gives a confidence to man 
and a stability to society which is of 
major importance. 

Never was there so great a need as 
today for a sense of security, of faith 
in the future and of freedom from the 
corroding effects of social disintegration. 





Standiford 
CULLER 


Perhaps insurance in its various forms 
is the specific remedy for these ills. 


DR. 


ARTHUR J. 


Binds Families 
A second value of insurance is that 
it unites two moral qualities that ought 
always to go together, personal respon- 
(Continued on Page 140) 


Two Main Defenses— 
Nation and Family 


By Martin E. Anderson, D. D. 


Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colo. 


The nation is defense-minded. It 
would seem that the individual should 
likewise be concerned about his or his 
dependent’s security. Family defense is 
as important as national defense. 

The Scriptures declare, “He that careth 
not for his own is worse than an infidel.” 
Surely in these uncertain times no one 
can risk the welfare and happiness of 
those whom he loves without providing 
adequate insurance to take care of their 
needs after his death. 

Every minister of the Gospel in his 
work as pastor has seen many cases 





where the only thing between the widow 
and children of the deceased husband 
and father and poverty was an insuf- 
ance policy. If it had not been for that 
thoughtful provision the family would 
have been broken up or made dependent 
upon public charity. 

In this age in which we live adequate 
life insurance is a necessity. To refuse 
or to neglect to safeguard your loved 
ones after you are gone is the height 
of selfishness and thoughtlessness. 10 
care for one’s own is not only a pres 
ent but a continuous privilege and re 
sponsibility. 
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CHANGES IN TECHNIQUE of BROADCASTING 
BY INSURANCE “COUNSELLORS” 


“Bang! Bang! No! No! I don’t 
want to go! I don’t want to die! Where 
are you taking me?” 

The radio listener of 1939 must have 
been startled to hear that this gruesome 
introduction did not set the stage for 
the latest gangster melodrama. Instead, 
it was followed by a suave voice which 
announced that everybody was being 
“taken for a ride” by the insurance 
companies, a “legalized racket” which 
the speaker then proceeded, as he said, 
to “expose.” It was, of course, one of 
the insurance counsellors plying his 
wares. 

But today times have changed. The 
principal counsellors still use the radio 
as their chief advertising medium, but 
their technique is different. The revolver 
shots have been supplanted by a ringing 
cash register, and the agonized voice of 
the victim has given way to an inter- 
locutor who constantly marvels at the 
financial miracles performed by the 
counsellor. 

In March, 1935, Morris H. Siegel, who 
was later to become the most active 
counsellor and one of the principal users 
of radio time on New York stations, 
began a series of talks on Industrial in- 
surance over a small New York station. 
As time went on he expanded his activi- 
ties, took space in the “Bar” building, 
labelled himself the “Insurance Counsel- 
lor.” Others followed his example, al- 
though on a smaller scale, and the cam- 
paign was on. By July of 1938, Siegel 
was buying six hours a week, and the 
other counsellors two hours. Ten months 
later Siegel was accounting for more 
than eighteen hours a week, the others 
meanwhile having grown to five hours. 
A survey of recent broadcasting figures 
showed that Siegel was buying about 
50% of the total counsellor radio adver- 
tising. In all, over the last three years 
the life insurance policyholders of the 
New York area have been the target of 
(and some of them have indirectly paid 
the bill for) almost 3,000 hours of radio 
time sponsored by various counsellors. 


Simplicity of Early Appeal 


The appeal of the early broadcasts to 
the insurance public was simple. Charges 
of the most serious nature were levelled 
at the companies—particularly those do- 
ing an Industrial business—and_policy- 
holders were told over and over again 
that they had been bled, tricked and 
overcharged by the companies. Agents 
were the object of particular abuse; 
policyholders who might be inclined to 
consult their agents about their insur- 
ance problems were warned that they 
would be “skinned alive” before they 
ever got out of his hands. “Agents can’t 
give honest advice,” the public was told; 
if they did, they would be promptly 
discharged.” 

It was during this period of direct at- 
tack upon life insurance companies and 
agents that the counsellors enjoyed their 
greatest success. The incessant barrage 
of propaganda which depicted the coun- 
sellors as playing St. George to the in- 
surance dragon was bound to have some 
effect. 

Although the commercial motives of 
the critics early became apparent, the 
companies were reluctant to act since 
a claim of martyrdom would inevitably 
be made. The constant stream of abuse 


heightened, however, by a 
that the silence of the 
acknowledgment of 


was soon 
further claim 
companies was 
truth, 

Radio Stations Using More Caution 


In the Spring of 1939, the Metropolitan 
began a series of broadcasts conducted 
by Edwin C. Hill which were designed, 
in part, to advise Metropolitan policy- 
holders that the services advertised by 
the counsellors could be obtained with- 
out charge from the company and its 
agents, as well as from the Insurance 
Department. The Prudential also began 
sponsorship of a program in which the 
announcements laid stress upon the serv- 
ices offered by the agents of that com- 


counsellor’s campaign of creating a fear 
and distrust of the companies, other 
tactics had to be employed. 

In the case of one counsellor, who had 
been most violent and unrestrained in 
his denunciation, radical changes in tac- 
tics were made. His technique had been 
to alarm the insurance public. In the 
latter part of 1939 he put his advertis- 
ing on an entirely different basis—the 
lure of easy money. Specific insurance 
companies were no longer accused of 
thievery; instead the counsellor told his 
hearers that they had been “overpay- 
ing” the companies for years and that 
he could get back for them such over- 
payments which rightfully belonged in 
their pockets. For some time the same 


“Counsellor” Starting Hysterical Talk 





pany. In addition, the Metropolitan 
brought suit for libel against several of 
the radio stations carrying counsellor 
broadcasts, and, likewise sought damages 
from the two most active counsellors 
individually. 

A sharp reduction in the number of 
cases handled by the counsellors followed 
(from March to December, 1939, one 
counsellor’s business fell off 65% in one 
company alone). Also one radio station 
which was sued, discontinued counsellor 
broadcasts; another station adopted the 
same procedure after an attempt to show 
the charges to be true was ruled un- 
successful by the courts. Following 
this ruling, still others determined to 
discontinue various counsellor advertis- 
ing. Moreover, the counsellors them- 
selves, colliding with the law of libel, 
were forced to alter their strategy. 

In their desire to attract customers, 
the counsellors had made many state- 
ments which the Metropolitan in its 
suits had challenged as defamatory. As 
such statements were essential to the 


Cash register gag used to register 

money prize winners in question 

and answer stunt a la “Informa- 
tion Please.” 


Drawing by Amy Ruth Hadley 


individual had been declaring that week- 
ly premium Endowment policies had been 
declared illegal by the New York Legis- 
lature; later, he was more careful to 
point out that only the future sale of 
such policies was prohibited. 


Question and Answer Broadcasts 


Beginning late in 1939, at least two of 
the principal counsellors started to em- 
ploy questions and answer broadcasts. 
In these broadcasts, emphasis was laid 
upon the financial windfall in store for 
the listener. One counsellor (who form- 
erly introduced his broadcasts with the 
sound of gun-fire) began using a cash 
register as the symbol of his trade. As 
letters from listeners (identified only by 
their initials) were read and_ their 
“questions” were “answered,” the cash 
register rang furiously to emphasize the 
amount of cash to be had for the asking 
by those listeners who simply brought 
their policies to the counsellor for a 
“free examination.” This particular pro- 
gram is modestly called by its sponsor 





“Radio’s Million Dollar Program.” He 
also refers to it as “a dollar and sensible 
program.” On the usual fifteen minute 
broadcast, approximately $1,000 in cash 
will come, it is regularly implied to 
those who submit their “problems” to 
the counsellor. 

In the case of another counsellor, 
whose appeal to his listeners has been 
drawn on subtler lines, the change in 
broadcasting technique is fundamental, 
but not as obvious. Attacks are still 
made by him upon companies and 
agents, and their inability to give ad- 
vice to policyholders, but the attacks 
are couched in broad, general terms. 
\ good portion of his total broadcast 
time is devoted to a so-called “expose” 
of Endowment insurance, and he con- 
stantly reiterates that Endowment poli- 
cies should, under no circumstances, be 
employed for savings. 


The Counsellor’s Trade Secret 


A person who listens carefully to any 
of the counsellor broadcasts will be im- 
mediately struck by the fact that the 
method to be employed in realizing cash 
and reducing premiums is not divulged. 
References are occasionally made to the 
fact that “changes” can be made in in- 
surance policies, but the broadcasters 
are careful not to explain the exact 
nature of these changes. For example, 
a counsellor will be recounting a case 
history from his seemingly inexhaustible 
files. He will tell of the deplorable in- 
surance program of the family before 
the problem was submitted to him; he 
will then tell of the miracles he has 
performed, with particular reference to 
reduction of premiums and realization 
of cash. Likely as not, he will close 
by saying that the family still has the 
same amount of insurance in the same 
company. If he does go so far as to 
mention that changes have been made, 
he will not disclose, for example, that 
certain Endowment policies have been 
changed to Whole Life. That is the 
counsellor’s trade secret, and the curious 
listener must pay up to learn it. If 
he knew the trick, he could do it him- 
self with the help of his agent, and with- 
out any charge. 

The device of broadcasting in foreign 
languages, designed to reach a particular 
segment of the population, is still being 
employed. During the past two years 
counsellor broadcasts have been made in 
a wide variety of languages, including 
Italian, German, Lithuanian, Spanish, 
Ukrainian, Jewish, Polish, Czechoslovak- 
ian and Hungarian. 

It is interesting to note that one coun- 
sellor is devoting an increasingly large 
share of his broadcast time to Ordinary 
insurance. For example, several broad- 


casts have discussed insurance on the 
lives of partners or stockholders in small 
corporations. Others have discussed 
particular Ordinary plans, such as Re- 
tirement Income policies; still others 
have offered the broadcaster’s services 


in connection with arranging large in- 
surance estates, especially with refer- 
ence to settlement options. It i 
parent that this counsellor is attempting 
to attract an Ordinary clientele, al- 
though his foreign language broadcasts 
are still primarily directed at Industrial 
policyholders. A large share of thes 


is ap- 
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WHEN BUSINESS MEN DIE 


By Charles A. Luft 


The average man in business for his 
own account (whether alone or in asso- 
ciation with others) is faced with a cer- 
tain type of problem, for which he may 
or may not have made adequate provi- 
sion. One phase of this would arise in 
the event of his own death, which situa- 
tion may invoke one or more elements. 

For instance, he may be faced with 
substantial estate shrinkage. This may 
be made up of estate administration ex- 
penses, inheritance taxes and current 
obligations of every conceivable kind. 
His first question should be whether he 
has sufficiently liquid assets available to 
cover these purposes. 

Such assets may consist of personal 
life insurance (if properly arranged), 
cash in bank, liquid securities, etc. Even 
where an adequate supply of such assets 
is available, another solution may still 
prove more efficient. Where they are 
not available, specific provision should 
be made forthwith; doubtless, most eco- 
nomically and efficiently, through the 
use of life insurance. 


Necessity of Leaving Adequate Cash 


Without such arrangements, adminis- 
tration of his estate may prove utterly 
impossible. His business may depre- 
ciate in value to the point that it can 
make no contribution whatever toward 
providing for his family. Or, his execu- 
tor or administrator may find it neces- 
sary to offer the business at whatever 
sacrifice, in a market where there are 
substantially no bidders, due to its spe- 
cialized nature or to the realization of 
potential bidders that there will be no 
substantial competition. 

It is therefore necessary for such a 
business man to leave adequate cash 
(or the equivalent) resources, so that 
his estate will have room to _ turn 
around; that it may proceed confidently 
in whatever direction seems likeliest in 
the circumstances, as they develop after 
his death. 

A very closely allied problem is that 
where the particular individual’s per- 
sonal services are essential to the con- 
tinuance of the business; as a sole pro- 
prietorship or any other business situa- 
tion, where there is only one active di- 
recting head, without a substantial or- 
ganization beneath him. In such case 
adequate resources for orderly liquida- 
tion will be of paramount importance. 

Or, such a business man may be com- 
mitted personally to the liquidation of 
one or rhore investments in the busi- 
ness. This may be equity capital in in- 
active hands or senior capital, whether 
on mortgage or otherwise. Unless he 
should be willing to face the possible 
wiping out of his own equity, it will 
be necessary for him to provide for 
liquidation of these obligations; again, 
probably, most economically and effi- 
ciently through life insurance. In this 
case endowment policies may be con- 
sidered advantageous to assure payment 
within an agreed period of time. 


Suitable Investment for Beneficiaries 


Then there is the matter of suitability 
of investment for his beneficiaries. In 
the majority of cases, it is probable 
that none of the beneficiaries will have 
sufficient knowledge of or interest in 
the business to enable them to con- 
tinue successfully in it; or, even to 


Assistant Secretary, Empire Trust Co., New York City 


probate the estate’s interest adequate- 
ly. How much better would such bene- 
ficiaries’ interests be served if the es- 
tate were bought out for cash and the 
proceeds conservatively invested in spite 
of or perhaps even because of the ap- 
parent attractiveness of the business 
from an earnings standpoint. Again, 
such purchase may probably most eco- 
nomically and efficiently be financed 
through the use of life insurance. 

Or there is the situation where one 
or more of the beneficiaries may be 
actively engaged in the business, but 
others will also require provision. Is 
it quite ideal that such active bene- 
ficiaries be saddled for life with the 
necessity of providing for inactive bene- 
ficiaries, or that provision for in- 
active beneficiaries should be made de- 
pendent upon success or failure of the 
active beneficiaries ? 

Of course, where there are adequate 
other resources such as cash, life in- 
surance, securities, etc., to provide fully 
for inactive beneficiaries, the business 
may be left entirely to the active ones; 
to make or break it for their own ac- 
counts. Where such provision is not 
presently possible, it may be supplied 
through future accumulations; probably 
again through the use of life insurance. 
Such accumulation may be provided by 
the business man himself, by the active 





Conway Studios, Inc. 


CHARLES A. LUBY 


beneficiaries who will eventually profit. 
or by associates with a view to eventual 
purchase, or by any combination of the 








Natisfied ? YOU BET! 


Following are a few of the many unsol- 
icited comments received from. satisfied 
brokers in respect to Timothy W. Foley 
Agency service: 


1. ‘—I believe that our greatest help 
has come from your agency bulletin ‘Pipe- 
fuls’ in which you have illustrated various 
forms of policies.” 


2. ‘‘—All my requests for illustrations 
have been received in very prompt time. 
They have been a big help in closing 
cases for me.” 


3. “—It’s a grand feeling to know 
that I have someone behind me to fortify 
me with complete illustrations. Congratu- 
lations on the fine showing of the 
Foley Agency.” 


4. “—Whatever measure of success we 
have attained in writing life insurance is 
due entirely to the friendly cooperation 
and assistance received from your agency.” 


We're big enough to handle all your 
life insurance, small enough to handle it 
pers onally, 


TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 
AGENCY 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
of Worcester, Mass. 
Incorporated 1844 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 
AShland 4-4417 
“Rugged as New England’s Rock Bound Coast’’ 











GOOD PROPERTY 


1. How secure is your principal? 


2. Does it yield a regular in- 
come? 


3. Does it yield a fair income? 
4. Can you sell it easily? 
. Can you borrow against it? 


5 

6. Is it tax exempt? 

7. Does it require constant care? 
8 


. Can it be bought in convenient 
units? 


9. Does it require frequent re- 
investing? 


What are its chances to “make 
money”? 


10. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
IS GOOD PROPERTY. Do you 
sell Good Property? Organized 


answers available from 


Arthur Y. Youngman Agency 


The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company 


135 Broadway New York City 
REctor 2-8666 
Home Office—Newark, N. J. 











three which may be found most work. 
able. 
Death of a Business Associate 

But, probably, the most practical con- 
sideration from the business man’s 
point is the situation which would arise 
upon death of one or more of those 
who are actively associated with him in 
the business. Such a collaborator may 
be merely a valued employe, in which 
case the answer will be relatively sim- 
ple. He will wish to be reimbursed for 
any loss he may sustain through dis- 
location of his business or expense en- 
tailed in replacing such employe—again 
through the medium of insurance on 
such employe’s life. 

On the other hand, if he were faced 
with the possible death of one of his 
co-owners in the business, the situa- 
tion is rather more grave. There is 
not only the probability of loss result- 
ing from an employe’s services, but 
also the unpredictable consideration of 
a new co-owner in the business. Rather 
than the uncertainties of the situation, 
he would doubtless gladly buy out such 
a co-owner’s estate and be done with 
it; the means for such a purchase may 
most economically and efficiently be pro- 
vided through insurance on the co- 
owner’s life. 

In broad outline these are the several 
contingencies contemplated in the gen- 
eral term, “business insurance.” Actu- 
ally, they are of four different types. 

Where the question is merely one of 
providing for beneficiaries, whether all 
or merely a part, procedure will follow 
the usual personal estate line. This 
will be also true in general of the pro- 
ceeds of any sale of a business interest. 

Where the problems involved have to 
do primarily with maintaining the credit 
of the business or its orderly liquida- 
tion or with reimbursement for loss of 
services, procedure will be relatively 
simple, the business will apply for and 
own the policies, which will ordinarily 
be payable to it. 

In Case of Liquidation 


Where life insurance is intended to 
provide for liquidation of a capital in- 
vestment, whether on mortgage or 
otherwise, an element of good faith en- 
ters in. If he wishes to give these spe- 
cific creditors every possible assurance 
that their obligations will be paid as in- 
tended, he may wish to deposit the 
policies with a trustee, in order to as- 
sure performance upon maturity of the 
policies. 

Likewise, wherever a business interest 
is to be purchased upon the contin- 
gency of the death, the services of a 
neutral third party may be found desir- 
able as trustee. In such case, the insur- 
ance proceeds will be paid to or placed 
in the control of the trustee, so that 
payment will be assured. Similarly, the 
evidence of ownership will be in the 
hands of or subject to the control of 
the trustee, so that there will be no 
question of delivery. 

Without some such arrangement, com- 
plications may arise which will prove 
expensive both to the surviving active 
interest and to the decedent’s estate. 
In passing, the prestige, experience and 
facilities of a corporate trustee will de- 
serve consideration. 

The actual purchase agreement will 
raise a considerable number of tech- 
nical problems, of which it is not pos- 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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“Where do we go from here ? 


e‘‘Newly born 
babies do look 
alike. Yet, in not so 
many years, that lit- 
tle bundle at the 
left may be a fam- 
ous physician. And 
in those other 
bundles may be a 
lawyer, a nurse, a 
mechanic, a 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


barber, an actress, a 


housewife. 


e “Here at Penn Mutual, one sure 
thing we have learned about people is 
that they have different talents, advan- 
tages and ambitions. And, on through 
life, each must face personal problems 
that are individually peculiar to him. 


e “This is where the experienced life 


insurance representative comes in. He 
knows how to tailor life insurance to 
fit a specific person—for a specific pur- 
pose—at a specific time. He deals 
with people, not just policies. He 
recommends a program that is suited 
to meet the needs of an individual. 
Then he sees to it that this program is 
changed as the needs of the individual 
change. 


@ “Just as it takes all kinds of people 
to make a world, so it takes various 
kinds of life insurance programs to 
serve them. Here at Penn Mutual, 
service to the individual is the guiding 
influence in all our program planning.” 


—_—_— 
. 
PRESIDENT 
4 =anPe > 


+ 





Your doctor does not attempt to write 
a prescription until after he has diag- 
nosed your case. The Penn Mutual 
representative does not attempt to 
recommend a life insurance program 
for you until after he has analyzed vital 
information about you . . . your needs, 
responsibilities and ambitions. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 
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have 


A number of life 


sent out special literature to their field 


companies 


forces in giving them points as to how 
life insurance can be tied up to Social 
Security benefits in the sale of insur- 
ance, 
The Mutual Trust 

The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago 
informs its fieldmen that in its study of 
the Social Security Act it is shown that 
the Social Security Incomes, while gen- 
erous in themselves, leave many gaps. 


offer 


opportunity to 


It is these shortcomings which 


the alert salesmen an 

create new needs for life insurance. It 

gives these examples: 

1. There are inadequate provisions 

made for a clean-up fund. 

,efore the benefits of this Act were 

available, people with small amounts 

of insurance ($7,000 to $10,000) were 
unable to take advantage of the 

Options of Settlement. Now pro- 

gramming is not only possible, but 

necessary. 

Where the wife is considerab'y 

younger than the husband, there is 

a gap between the time when he 

would want to retire and when she 

begin to receive her 

This should be covered. 

4. The mother can no longer work to 
supplement her income, because if 
she earns more than $15, she loses 
her Social Security benefit. 

5. If a man wishes to retire earlier 
than Age 65, there is the need for 
incomé prior to Age 65 and, in ad- 
dition, each year that he does not 
work cuts down his average month- 
ly wage and thus reduces his in- 
come. 


) 


w 


would in- 


come, 


6. There is a very sharp gap in the 

widow’s income between the time 

when the youngest child is Age 18 

and the widow reaches Age 65. 

There is a marked reduction in re- 

tirement income for the single per- 

son. 

8. With more adequate income avail- 
able to the widow, the importance 

mortgage redemption insurance 
becomes increasingly important. 

9. Children at Age 18 are just ready 
therefore there is a 
need insurance. 

10. The death of a child materially 
decreases the income to the family 
and therefore places an insurable 
value on the child’s life. (This 
means the sale of Juvenile Insur- 
ance in substantial amounts.) 


of 


for college, 


for educational 


11. Last, but not least, the very fact 
that the Government is now em- 
phasizing income to the _ family 
makes it increasingly important that 
we use one determinator in talking 
to our clients. Just as in the war, 
the Government arbitrarily estab- 
blished the value of a man’s life at 
$10,000 by the issuance of “War 

Risk Insurance,” the Social Security 
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their field forces in giving them points as to how life insurance 
can be tied up to Social Security benefits in the sale of insurance 
Act is now calling attention to each view forgets to bring up the customary forces him to supplement it with jp. § 
wage earner that income for the objections that the life insurance agent come producing life insurance, (jy | 
family is the way to buy protection. usually hears. theme, ‘These Social Security benefits / 
The Mutual Benefit “Preparation of our Social Security are too good to lose... .’ | 
chart quickly provides the agent with “It is our conviction that proper ¢. | 
Asked by The Gold Book for some such valuable information as the dates ordination of life insurance with Social 
information about Mutual Benefit meth- of births of each member of the pros- Security requires that the life insyr. 
ods in tieing-up Social Security to sale pect’s family and, very often, the actual ance be set up under a_ supplemental 
of life insurance, Richard B. Thompson, amount of the prospect’s monthly earn- agreement which is flexible. In. the 
—_ —* manager of Mutual Ben- ings. Social Security sale we naturally try to 
efit, said: , . make the most of what we have t 
“In September, 1939, we distributed i Daake: ate eemeen Thege offer in connection with settlement Be 
to our field force a comprehensive ana- “Social Security, with its life insur- tion guarantees and flexible supple. 
lysis of the sales possibilities provided ance provision, is in a sense a basic mental agreements. 
by the new Social Security provisions, life insurance program. Thus, to co- “One of the most significant indies | 
and in October of the same year made ordinate life insurance with Social Se- tions that we ea at the interest of 
available a Social Security income chart. curity requires a programming job. Since, the ‘public in this whole subject of S, 
(Editor’s note: A cut of the chart is as a company, the Mutual Benefit for  ¢ja] Security is ‘the percentage of % 
on this page.) several years now has been doing all it plies received ‘to one version of cat 
“It is our belief that Social Security can to encourage program selling, as Social Security letter which encloses a | 
can be used as the basis of a sale with evidenced by our Analagraph sales reply card. This letter describes our | 
almost any kind of prospect. The im- process, Social Security fits perfectly Social Security chart and the inform: | 
portant points in our use of Social Se- into our selling technique. tion which it will show, and it also very | 
curity can be summarized a5 follows : “The Social Security chart which we clearly states that our ‘reason for offer. | 
Prospects ordinarily raise barriers in prepare for the prospect provides the ing the prospect the chart is that we 
the form of receptionists, secretaries and necessary transition from the discus- wich an opportunity to tell him about 
personal objections to the commence-_ sion of Social Security itself to its re- ont special plan for coordinating life | 
ment of a sales interview on the part lation to the prospect’s plans for build- — jncurance with ‘Social Security. In spite 
of a life insurance agent. | ‘ ing an estate. Our strategy is to ‘ord of the fact that he is asking for a life 
_“By preceding his call with a Social mit the prospect to utilizing Social Se- insurance agent when he returns the 
Security letter, designed for use in the curity as the basis of his estate. reply card, the percentage of replies 
sales process, the prospect’s interest is “Due to the clause in the Social Se- 4,7 averaged 15% consistently ence 
aroused in seeing a man who he knows curity Act which provides for forfeiture — cince we started using the letter neatly 
is a life insurance salesman, but who of monthly income benefits ‘if a bene- = year ak half a 0 ‘ 
is coming to. give him clear and ac-_ ficiary earns $15 a month or more ina “7, (| oe ee 2 
curate information about his potential covered occupation,’ we are enabled to Another application of Social Secur- 
benefits under the Social Security Act. drive home at great force to the pros- {¥ to our selling job has been in cor 
It is our experience that the average pect, the necessity of his supplementing nection with salary savings insurance 
prospect’s interest in Social Security is the Social Security benefits with in- We believe we were one of the ver 
so great that he readily gives an inter- come from some form of property. The "St Companies to prepare a sales ui 
view, and once having granted the inter- nature of Social Security practically sentation for employers based upon 
Social Security. 
“Based upon my experience in talking 
to employers in connection with our 
Financial Security Plan, in discussing 
. with our agents their results obtained 
dart Se Vy utuda ene It by using Social Security in their sales 
process and by my own personal te 
SOCIAL SECURITY INCOME CHART sults in selling life insurance during my 
spare time on the Social Security basis 
? en Nee Re ee ee ee ee IT am convinced that the provisions 0! 
Social Security are one of the greatest 
| aids to selling that was ever dropped in 
ace Plaieeietae the lap of a program salesman.” 
igi | Piet} | Important to Those of All Incomes 
| | 
SeGReeE Lit An unusual application of Social Se 
H nt || aa curity, said Mr. Thompson, is in connec: 
PO mtn as H | tion with a man who has a substantial 
35 soit ctgs oe Opal bh [ put TT Tt tit} amount of life insurance well pro 
CO ri ‘Tt gobo! | grammed, and who feels, therefore, tha! 
TOT } | of wad survives he need not be concerned with what 
(Ti TTT ebeo tit Pichia Thy ry my ever benefits may be his under Social 
euoece t ry Security. Actually, however, Social Se 
| | + ecurity C y, however, 
cy 3 » be 7 en ed 7 pe curity is of just as much importance 1 
: ve 11 te pene can j | 14 the man with a lot of life insurance 4 
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lege expenses, and, finally, a life i 
come to the widow for the rest of het 
life. 

The widow’s income is provided by | 
use of the life income option and then 
(Continued on Page 144) 
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6 FORWARD STEPS.. 


FOR THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 


EQUIFUND A new contributory retirement income plan for all field 
representatives of The Equitable of Iowa. Adopted in 
1938. 

ADJUSTED A new plan of compensation providing a definite income 


to beginning agents during the difficult first months in 


COMPENSATION the business. Adopted in 1939. 
INTEGRATED A new, comprehensive promotion program featuring 


new material so standardized and interrelated that 


SALES PROMOTION field men may adapt it either to package or program 


PROGRAM selling, together with an illustrated guide book which not 


only catalogues all material but also shows how the 
material may be used most effectively. Adopted in 1940. 


A new salary savings plan, featuring the most advanced 
SALARY SAVINGS developments in this specialized field. Adopted in 1940. 


MODERNIZED A new optional contract for field representatives which 


embodies a re-distribution of renewal commissions with 
AGENT'S CONTRACT higher renewals payable in the second and third contract 
years, plus substantial additional conservation commis- 
sions in the eleventh and subsequent years. Adopted in 


1941. 


DIRECT MAll A new direct mail system featuring the most profitable 


direct mail ideas developed during the last decade. 


SYSTEM Adopted in 1941. 


NOW IN OUR 


1S: 


YEAR 


EQUITABLE LIFE o/ OWA 


HOME OFFICE - - - DES MOINES 
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HOW TO SELL TO WOMEN 


(Continued from Page 37) 
gations once they assume them. There- 
fore, they pay their premiums prompt- 
ly. As clients, I find women are good 
boosters, loyal and _ trusting, which 
puts a direct obligation on the agent 
to give conscientious service. 


Genevieve Forsberg Macliver 


Genevieve Forsberg Macliver, San 


Francisco, Equitable Life Assurance So- 





GENEVIEVE FORSBERG MACLIVER 


ciety, sells on a high professional level 
and counts among her consistently de- 
veloped clientele a great many women. 
A keen analyst of human nature, Mrs. 
Macliver has studied the woman pros- 
pect faithfully over a period of years. 
She offers these conclusions: 

“In order to gain the interest of 
women, young or old, we must appeal 
in terms of some objective that ex- 
presses their ‘heart’s desire.’ Those be- 
tween 18 and 35 are often dazed by any 
talk of retirement for the reason that 
they do not expect to work that long. 
Travel, money for equipping the home- 
to-be, or providing her own dowry often 
strikes a response that is warm and 
effective. A prospect of mine who loves 
flowers and looks forward to the time 
she can have her own garden illustrates 
this point. She has a generous pension 
provision, so I sold her a plan to finance 
her garden. Now, when she sends a 
premium she adds a note saying: ‘This 
should buy some rose bushes’ or ‘This 
should provide for spraying equipment.’ 

“The preparation is most important— 
any facts concerning age, income, finan- 
cial responsibilities, possible promotions 
or hobbies will help when it comes to 
making the approach and also when it 
comes to the actual sale. We have to 
make sales consistently and some of 
them must be to strangers and some 
on the first or second call. 

“T have found, however, that my best 
sales have always been made to people 
whom I have come to know first and 
have developed slowly. One of the 
things that I like especially about sell- 
ing to women is their loyalty and co- 
operation after they understand the 
plan accepted and realize more of what 
I have tried to do for them. Many of 
my women clients have sold business 
for me to their. friends and relatives.” 


Lena Lake Forrest 


Lena Lake Forrest, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit, is a pioneer among 
women in life insurance. She started 


selling insurance back in the days when 
“women didn’t do such things.” Patience, 
enthusiasm and vision over a long span 
of years, enabled her to build a fine 
business, and during the past few 





years she has harvested the fruits of 
her intensive and intelligent work. She 
no longer goes out making calls—her 
prospects and policyholders come to her 
office to buy. For the past few years 
she has averaged one maturing policy 
per day—endowments, retirement in- 
comes and, of course, a due share of 
death claims. Mrs. Forrest says: 
“Yes, it takes a very definite and 
different technique to write women. An 





C. M. Hayes & Co. 
LENA LAKE FORREST 
agent must gain the confidence of the 


woman prospect and make the proposi- 
tion very plain, but once you 








and Sub-Standard. 


than sixty-three years. 




















have accomplished. 


INVESTMENT IN FREEDOM 


Political freedom means little to the man who has lost 
his economic independence. Our first step in maintaining 
the American way of life, therefore, is to place our own 
house in order. Fidelity made an outstanding contribution 
to the solution of this problem when it originated the 
“Income for Life” plan in 1902. 


“Income for Life”, potent though it is in its sales appeal, 
and basis of Fidelity’s successful direct mail service, is only 
one item in a complete sales kit which includes also Modified 
Life, Family Income, Family Maintenance, Modified Income 
for Life, Disability Income, Term to 65, Juvenile, Standard 


Fidelity has won a reputation for friendliness to its 
agents, but its friendliness also to its policyholders is the 
foundation upon which its field has profitably built for more 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 


made her your client you must follow 
through with careful servicing as long 
as the policy is on the books. A woman 
buys insurance for the years when she 
cannot work. The average woman’s ob- 
ligations disappear over the years, 
while a man’s obligations increase over 
the years—first a man marries, then 


there is a family and the need for edu- 
cation for the children and income for 
the wife. 


The good agent must always 


Bachrach 


NANCY T. NEWLAND 


have a very definite picture of what 
the prospect needs and how it can be 
If the last war is any 























rs 


a 
Beatrice Jones’ Summan 


In summarizing these comments }, 
trice Jones said to The Gold Book : 
Life Insurance Selling: . 

“Opinions of this group of succesefy 
women agents attest forcefully th 
value of women as policyholders, Whi 
some women agents sell only to wome, 
and some men agents sell only to me, 
the desirability of all agents Selling {; 
people is inescapable. When life jg. 
surance agents build their clientele frop, 
both men and women, this country yjj 
have gained strength in the improve) 
human relations which must result from 
increased understanding of its won 
one for the other.” 


| 
criterion of what will happen at the 
close of this war, we shall have mor 
business and larger policies will }; 
written on the lives of women,” 


Nancy T. Newland 


Nancy T. Newland, Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia, has built a large group of 
satisfied policyholders through the me. 
dium of salary allotment sales. She has 
worked with many of the substantia 
business houses in Philadelphia. In ad. 
dition to her work with employed grouys 
she handles the insurance problems oj 
many of the wealthy and very conserya- 
tive Philadelphia families. 

“Women provide a good and expani- 
ing field of life insurance prospects” | 
she says. “Both among women who | 
earn their income and those who have 
acquired income through _ inheritance, 
there are mothers to be protected, chil. | 
dren to be reared and educated, estates | 
to be conserved. The uncertainty ai] 
continued life makes insurance as im: | 
portant for these women as for men. | 
But we cannot neglect the men pros. 
pects in favor of women—both must be 
sold. 

“Some women buyers prefer to buy | 
from a man. A few years ago, when’ 
the Curtis Publishing Co. made its sur 
vey of the life insurance market, they 
showed about 45% of the women inter- 
viewed preferred to buy from a man 
Only 9% expressed a preference for 
dealing with a woman agent. But to 
ignore this field would be to pass 





many valuable opportunities. I have 
among my clients, many professional | 
women whose business I _ treasure 


Teachers in schools and colleges have 
also been a profitable source of busines 
for me. They are better paid than the 
average commercial worker; their en- 
ployment is steady and they are inter 
ested in plans which will make their 
future secure. They never die [it 
seems) and their business has a high | 
rate of persistency.” 





Technique of Sale 


(Continued from Page 52) 


the business set aside a definite sum eat! 
year, so that at a later age you cal 
have an income for the rest of your life; 
and create an insurance estate for you'| 
wife, so that she will be absolutely 1 | 
dependent of the condition of this bus: 
ness after your death. 

“T’ll excuse myself now, and let yo! 
talk this matter over, and make another 
appointment next week to see you.” | 


Act IV 


The appointment was made; an ott 
side accountant appraised the business'| 
transfer costs were reduced; and tht} 
plan outlined set up for the key met) 
a retirement annuity set up for. tht) 
owner; funds payable to the busines 
arranged for; a policy issued for tht) 
transfer costs, and the preferred sto) 
was exchanged for bonds. In additiot | 
letters were given to me introducing ™) 
to fifteen other persons—and most % © 
these, as Mr. Johnson had, tried to sem’) 
me to their accountant or attorney. 

The End 
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B. N. WOODSON 


It is a favorable omen in any business 
when over a period of years 1,600 of its 
leaders have taken time out “to go 
back to school” for the purpose of en- 
gaging in a Sabbatical retreat and ac- 
quiring a command of better methods 
of operation. The willingness of those 
leaders to engage in clinical discussions 
for the purpose of keeping up to date 
is more than an indication of a healthy 
point of view; it is one form of insur- 
ance against obsolence. Just that has 
happened, and is continuing to happen, 
in the life insurance business. Between 
1929 and 1941, 1,613 have attended and 
graduated from the two-weeks 
School in Agency Management conduct- 
ed by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


The 


been 


problems of selling and_ sales 
management in 1941 are in many re- 
spects new, more complex and more 
difficult, and so it is that in 1941 gen- 
eral agents and managers and home 
office officials find it profitable to go to 
school for the purpose of gaining a new 
perspective and to acquire new ideas 
from each other and from the Bureau. 
The studies and discussions cover cur- 
rent problems of selling, of training, of 
retraining, of recruiting and other phases 


of agency management. 


History of Schools 

Organized almost twenty years ago, 
the Sales Research Bureau early devot- 
ed itself to the study of the job of 
agency management, at that time a field 
almost untouched. With the passing of 
time and with continuous study, ma- 
terial bearing on the job of the general 
agent or manager was accumulated to 
such an extent as to make possible the 
publication of the Manager’s Manual, 
one of the very earliest publications in 
its field. With continuing research, ma- 
terial was accumulated and knowledge 
acquired to an extent that it would not 
have been practical to attempt to put 
it all in print. 

A realization of this fact, and a de- 
to make this information available 
to the managerial forces of the coun- 
try, impelled Manager John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., to develop and conduct 
the old two-day “lecture courses” in 
agency management. The first of these 
was held in 1925, and many were con- 
ducted in various sections of the coun- 
tr It shortly became evident that two 
days was insufficient and the duration 
of “the lecture course” was doubled and 


sire 





for two or three years, up through 
1929, numerous four-day courses were 
held. 

By that time, however, it had become 
increasingly clear that four days was 
rtually as inadequate as two for proper 
consideration of the subject, and thus it 
vas that in February, 1929, there was 


Bureau’s first two- 
\gency Management. 
no break in continuity. 


eld in Hartford the 
weel School in 


"TT 1 


There has been 


Heads of Agencies 
Go Back to Schoo 


By B. N. Woodson, CLU 


Director of Schools in Agency Management, 


The forty-fifth School in Agency Man- 
agement was held at Chicago in July, 
1941, ending the season for this year. 
Typical School Has 45 Men 

The typical school is made up of 
about forty-five men, of whom _ two- 
thirds are general agents and managers, 
the remaining one-third being equally 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


devoted to a study of the “business 
management” aspects of agency man- 
agement, and eight and one-half days 
to a study of the “sales management” 
side of the general agent’s job. This 
latter period is divided about equally 
between a consideration of the problems 
of the present agent and the methods 
which may be employed in helping him 





Taking Sines at Bureau School 











General Agents and Others at One of the Sessions 


divided between company officials and 
other field men; i.e., supervisors, dis- 
trict managers and assistant managers. 
Occasionally, a school will include, 
also, some such company officer as legal 
counsel, actuary or investment official. 
Nor are company presidents unknown 
to the school, for a dozen at least are 
graduates. 

No vacation, the school keeps staff 
and students hard at work, and golf clubs 
usually go untouched for the entire two 
weeks. Five hours a day of class work, 
afternoon and evening individual con- 
ferences between the individual mem- 
bers of the school and the Bureau staff, 
plus an average of two and a half to 
three hours a day of “home work,” plus 
lengthy informal sessions in small 
groups, all combine to create two weeks 
of intensive study. 

It is not logically a school for “stu- 
dents,” but a school for general agents, 
managers and other agency executives, 
and, therefore, is essentially practical 
rather than essentially academic in its 
nature. Ideas which are even slightly 
theoretical are conspicuously missing 
from the curriculum, which is devoted 
to a study of principles and methods of 
agency management which have been 
distilled from experiences of successful 
agencies throughout the country. 

One and a half days of the ten is 


to further success, and a consideration 
of the problems and opportunities of 
new organization, including recruiting, 
selection and training. 

Since the classes are designed to be 
round table discussions quite as much 
as lectures, and since the case-method 
of teaching is employed as extensively 
as the subject permits, the contributions 
made by the members of the class con- 
stitute an important part of the school, 
further contributing to making it ultra- 
practical. 

An attempt is made to relate the in- 
dividual’s agency closely to those meth- 
ods and principles which are discussed 
in the school. To this end, each man 
attending the school spends an average 
of three hours a day preparing a series 
of nine “projects,” each of which repre- 
sents his own plans, according to his 
own judgment, for the better manage- 
ment of his own agency. Each project 
relates to that phase of agency man- 
agement which has been discussed in 
the school during the day. The com- 
pleted set of nine constitutes a compre- 
hensive plan book, representing the 
manager’s own thoughts and effort and 
his own conclusions as to how he can 
better run his agency. 

The teaching personnel includes John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Bureau; Laurence S. Morrison, director 











of research; L. W. S. Chapman, con- 
sulant and editor of Manager’s Maya 
zine; Ward Phelps CLU, consultant and 
editor of the Manager’s Handbook, 
Other staff members who participate in 
inany or most of the schools include 
Consultants Richard N. Ford, James E. 
Scholefield, CLU, and Robert Proctor, 
GEV, 

Those attending the school frequently 
comment on the extensive amount of 
material which is included in the short 
span of two weeks, and the concise in- 
tegration of that material. Credit for 
this is due to the many men who have 
contributed to the upbuilding of the 
school. Foremost among’ them are 
alumni of the school, almost everyone of 
whom has left some idea, suggestion or 
contribution which is today a part of 
the school. Perhaps the greatest in- 
fluence which has played a part in the 
development of the schools, however, 
has been the imprint of the personality 
of the three former directors. 

Kenagy, Wood and Jamison 

H. G. (Andy) Kenagy, now superin- 
tendent of agencies, Mutual Benefit, was 
the first director of the school and, in 
that capacity from 1929 through 1935, 
he gave the school its form and the 
basic plan to which it. still adheres. 
J. Harry Wood, who succeeded Mr. Ke- 
nagy and who is now second vice-presi- 
dent of the John Hancock, added to the 
school the impress of his personality and 
his thinking, and particularly his em 
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nently practical point of view which he | 


brought with him direct from the field 
Successor to Mr. Wood was John H 


(Continued on Page 134) 





B. N. Woodson 

A Missouri man, B. N. Woodson, 
CLU, has lived in many parts of the 
U. S., including Kansas City, El Paso, 
Columbus, Omaha, Seattle, Chicago 
and Hartford. 

He began with Union Pacific Rail- 
road in Omaha and then entered life 
insurance with Bankers Reserve, now 
merged with Ohio National Life. 
Three years later he joined the home 
office staff of Mutual Trust, where 
he spent eight years—assistant to the 
president, agency secretary, manager 
of Washington and Oregon at Seat- 
tle; then back to home office in Chi- 
cago as executive assistant. [or two 
years prior to joining Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau in 1937 he 
was regional agency manager 1! 
charge of Mutual Trust’s Wester! 
states territory. 

Mr. Woodson was elected in Octo- 
ber, 1930, an officer of the Bureat, 
becoming director of service, in which 
capacity he is in charge of schools, 
publications, company contacts. 1" 
addition, since January, 1939, he has 
been director of the Bureau’s schools 
in agency management. He is mat 
ried and has a daughter. 
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When as a youth George Nixon Briggs (founder 
and first president of the Berkshire Life) returned to 
his home among the Berkshire hills over a century 
ago, his mind teemed with ideas and a desire to 
study law. 

He was able to accomplish this desire through the 
assistance of an elder brother, who died shortly after- 
wards, leaving a widow and four infant sons in an 
impoverished condition. The responsibility of caring 
for them fell to young Briggs, and this brought forcibly 
to his mind the great need for life insurance. On this 
idea he pondered for several years. 

From a humble beginning, as a Berkshire black- 
smith's son, Briggs rose to become a successful law- 
yer, six times member of Congress, and seven times 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In the year 1850, when his last term was drawing 
to a close, Governor Briggs consulted on his favorite 
topic with Elizur Wright, father of American life in- 




















surance. On May [5th of the following year the 
Berkshire Life was born. 

Credit for growth and development during the 
past 90 years belongs to many people—to the men 
and women, past and present, whose loyalty, ability 
and industry have served the Berkshire so well. In this, 
our Anniversary year, the efforts of this loyal group 
have resulted in the greatest single yearly increase 
of business in the annals of the Company. 

We believe today, as did our founder, that life in- 
surance is a business to be operated on sound prin- 
ciples; that change is inevitable to progress, so long 
as the fundamental principles which give consistency 
of purpose to the organization continue to remain 
unchanged; that each policyowner should be served 
to the utmost with all we have to offer in every depart- 
ment of our business. 

It is on the past, of which we are justly proud, that 
we of the Berkshire base our confidence in the future. 


Ch any BERKSHIRE cAssociate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 







PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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| Increased Taxation of Lite Companies 


Adds To Policyholders’ Cost 


By Clinton Davidson 





CLINTON DAVIDSON 


What Congressman Disney Had To Say 
About Taxation of Life Companies 


Extracts from address on how increased 
taxation of life insurance companies raises 
cost to the policyholder, which was made 
by Congressman Wesley E. Disney before 
the West Virginia Association of Life 
Underwriters, follows. Mr. Disney ts a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


“Our committee has already received 
a recommendation that a tax of 1% on 
new life insurance premiums be collected 
from all life insurance companies. I 
believe that there is some feeling among 
Government officials that life insurance 
companies should bear a larger share of 
the total tax burdens than they have 
borne heretofore. This principle, how- 
ever, does not conform with the prin- 
ciples expounded to the Ways and Means 
Committee by Leon Henderson and Mar- 
iner Eccles, two prominent Government 
officials, whose names are no doubt fa- 
miliar to all of you. These gentlemen 
say they believe that excise taxes should 
be collected from corporations whose 
business competes with national defense 
production. They believe that very high 
excise taxes should be assessed against 
automobiles, refrigerators, and etc., be- 
cause these products use material which 
is needed by defense production or re- 
quires men, who are so needed. They 
believe that the money spent by the 
average citizen for comparatively small 
purchases should not be taxed unless the 
item purchased competes with defense 
production. The purchase of the aver- 
age life insurance policy does not com- 
pete with defense production and I be- 
lieve that no additional taxes should be 
placed upon these premiums. 

“Many have thought that during most 
of the past ten years a spending psychol- 


Tax regulation, as provided in the Constitution, begins with the Committee 


on Ways and Means of the House. 


The first meetings of this committee this year, 


for the purpose of considering taxation, were held shortly after the TNEC report 
on life insurance companies had been highlighted in certain newspapers, and it is 
reported that a representative of the Treasury commented to the Ways and Means 
Committee upon the very small income tax being paid by the large life insurance 


companies. 
special form of taxation. 


My guess at that time was that such companies were in for some 


This subject and another tax legislative matter, affecting life insurance, were 
discussed in a most effective way by Congressman Wesley E. Disney of Oklahoma, 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee, on May 23, 1941, speaking before 


the Sales Congress of the West Virginia Association of Life Underwriters. 


This 


section of his address seemed so important to me that I send it to The Gold Book 


in the hope that you will print it. 


In this address the Congressman discussed both the proposed tax on new 
premiums and the plan to exempt from estate tax life insurance which is payable 


to the Treasury and used for the payment of estate taxes. 


Most life underwriters 


know that Congressman Disney has repeatedly spoken in favor of the estate tax 
exemption provision for life insurance, but few know of his interest in the 


premium tax. 


At the date at which this is written (September 15) the House Bill has been 


passed. 


include the estate tax exemption provision. 


It did not include the proposed tax on new premiums. 


Also, it did not 
This, however, is considered to be an 


administrative measure and all administrative measures have been postponed for a 


second 1941 tax bill which will be under consideration about October 15. 
hopes that it will be included in that act. 


We have 


It should be gratifying to the public to know that the members of the 
National Congress are alert to the sound needs of industry and business as well 
as of the people as a whole. This begets confidence in our national law-making body. 


ogy was desirable. You know the Good 
Book says that there is a time for every- 
thing. If there were a time for saving 
and a time for spending—and if those 
who believe that the past ten years was 
the proper time for spending, I am safe 
in saying that the situation is reversed 
now. We do not need to encourage the 
type of spending that results in more 
production because defense production 
alone will require more production than 
is possible in this country. We need to 
encourage saving, especially in institu- 
tions like the life insurance companies 
and savings banks, so that these savings 
can be invested in government securities, 


thereby enabling us to finance the de- 
fense production. 

“If we place a Federal tax on premi- 
ums collected by life insurance compa- 
nies, it merely means, in the case of 
all mutual companies, that we have in- 
creased the cost of the policy by the 
amount of the tax, that this tax has 
been placed upon the average consumer, 
which is the wrong place for it, and that 
we have discouraged savings. Remember 
that I am only expressing my personal 
opinion, which could be summarized by 
saying that such tax of new life insur- 
ance premiums is absolutely contrary to 
our national need during the time of our 
defense program. 


Taxes Reduce Value of Insurance 
at Death 


“Taxes reduce value of insurance at 
death. Under the present law, all life 
insurance above $40,000 made payable to 
the estate is subject to estate tax at 
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WESLEY E. DISNEY 


death. In view of the greatly increased 
rates that have been proposed, I realize 
that many business men, who have de- 
voted all of their capital, as well as all 
of their lives, to their businesses will 
not be able to provide for the payment 
of their taxes, at death, except through | 
life insurance, because they have no 
other property that is readily market- 
able. The stock of a privately owned 
business is ordinarily not a liquid asset 
and the poorest time to find a purchaser 
for it is when the owner and manager 
has passed on. Unless these men can 
arrange to have their taxes paid through 
life insurance policies, the study which 
I have made convinces me their busi- 
nesses 
on the 
gain hunters. 





This will not benefit the 


government—it will merely be taking the 


business away from the family that gave 
it birth and nurtured it for many years, 
and will be turning the business over to 
the wealthy bargain hunters who have 
ample liquid securities. Unless these 
business men can arrange to pay thelr 
death taxes through life insurance, the 
present law would greatly favor those 
people who were born into wealthy fam 
lies, who have inherited readily market- 


able bonds and stocks, and who nevet F~ 


did any hard work in their lives. 


Would Be Difficult to Meet Their Estate 5 


Taxes at Death 


“People in this class will have no dif- 
ficulty in meeting their estate taxes 2 


death and as I said, they would be @ 
law over the 
hard-working individual proprietors. This 7 


greatly favored by the 
industrial nation has been built up by 
sole proprietorships who today employ 
the greater portion of our labor. They, 
of all people, should not be destroyed 
or discriminated against, by death tax¢s § 

“All the way through,’ I have sa! 
that such catastrophes will happen ut 
less these men can provide for the pay 
ment of their estate taxes through some 
means. I should like to explain why this 
is impossible for many of them undet 


(Continued on Page 106) 









generally will have to be put © 
auction block and sold to bar | 
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Home Life’s Average Policy —Highest for 
the 4th Successive Year... 
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_ 1940 
1940 100-6 
ae svocestions FROM ITH 6000 IFE — oo 
que COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE "4 ome L oni 
5000 
Fe the fourth year in succession, Home Life’s aver- 4500 
age policy in 1940 was the highest among all large 
North American companies. Reason ?—A decision by 4000 
the management in 1927 that the Company’s great op- ‘ 
portunity for usefulness to the insuring public—and 3500 
for the advancement of those associated with Home 
Life—lay in becoming a QUALITY rather than a 
QUANTITY organization. Following this decision 3000 
= Home Life’s development of Planned Estates 2500 [a 6s 
ervice and its specialization on the Preferred risk. 5 meant Sa 
Because Home Life has adhered to this policy through Lavens 1. tee 
the cooperation of carefully-chosen, thoroughly- 2000 





trained representatives, the size of its average policy 
has climbed steadily to reach 1940’s record high of 
$6,170. Naturally enough, this concentrated effort to become a Quality organization has made it 
possible for the career-building modern life underwriter to find in Home Life’s objectives and 
resulting high average policy a splendid means of coping with today’s conditions. To these men 
who have so faithfully cooperated with the Company’s plans, our sincerest congratulations! 


Home Lire Insurance Co. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, Chairman of the Board JAMES A. FULTON, President 
WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON, Vice Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 
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The Psychology Behind Resistance 


Why do so many men instinctively back away from buying life insurance to 
protect their homes and families when they will spend money recklessly and 


prodigally in night clubs and in other ways? 


Psychologists, seen by The Gold 


Book, say that one reason is because the average man is an escapist and inhibited. 
He hates to admit to himself even that death is inevitable, life is short and fleet- 


ing, responsibilities will pile up in the future. 


He is apt to view the buying of a 


policy with the same fear and avoid it with the same futile hope that makes him 


refuse to buy a burial plot, for instance. 
ostrich hides its head in the sand rather than face danver. 


He goes in for wishful thinking as an 
In a way, it is the 


same instinct which makes a man drink, hoping to forget his troubles. 
Most men feel subconsciously that they are not subject to the same laws 


which govern the life, death and happiness of other men, 


It is the form of ego 


which pushes men forward to cross streets against red lights, speed cars at 80 


miles an hour, race to beat railroad trains at grade crossings. 
One type of life insurance objector feels shackled by marriage and family 


responsibility. 


Some, deep down, are at war with the other sex. 


They would 


rather spend their surplus money on other people than on those in their homes. 


STORIES BEHIND THE ALIBI 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


Dr. George A. Dorsey, author of “Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings,” says 
in his chapter on acquiring human be- 
havior: 

“Impulse to action; gratification of 
that impulse; hang the consequences; 
of such is the play of children, the 
day-dreams and castles-in-Spain of 
adults.” 

It is these day-dreams and castles-in- 
Spain of the adult that erect the high- 
est barrier the life insurance salesman 
has to hurdle or break down. It is 
the “hang the consequences” spirit which 
explains the reluctance of many a lib- 
eral man to plan for the future. He 
wants action in his personal life and 
so he concentrates on today and shuts 
his eyes to tomorrow. 

He is not dishonest; he is not prima- 
rily selfish. His day-dreams more often 
than not are motivated by generous 
impulses; his castles-in-Spain are built 
to house his loved ones. But when he 
is faced with a life insurance program 
that would make his dreams come true 
and build his castle, he begins to make 
excuses. It is to the credit of life in- 
surance salesmen that so many of these 
excuses have been overcome. 

In the language of the life insurance 
man, they constitute “sales resistance”; 
to the psychologist, they are known as 
“defense mechanism”; to the man on 
the street, “alibi.” Summed up, they 
may well come under the heading, “I 
owe it to ” Following are some 
case histories for illustration: 

“IT Owe It to Myself” 


Katie was smart and chic and gay. 
Her marriage being a failure, she got a 
divorce. Her husband, eager to get 
away from it all, settled a lump sum of 
several thousands of dollars on her 
and called it a day. Katie had a son, 
six years old. A life insurance man 
came to her with a definite program 
through which the sum she had could 
be used to educate her boy, whom she 
professed to love dearly, and equip him 
to follow the profession of his father. 

Katie had other ideas. She had un- 
bounded confidence in herself. She 
looked ahead to a brilliant future. That 
future could be matrimonial, literary or 
business, whichever she might choose. 
The world was her own private oyster. 
The idea of conserving those thousands 
of dollars seemed to her the act of a 
piker, 

“IT owe it to myself,” she said, “to 
buy a new fur coat—the old one will 


not last much longer.” So she invested 
several of those thousands in a stun- 
ning mink coat. The rest were soon 
gone in keeping with her theory that 
she owed it to herself to make a glamor- 
ous appearance. 

Katie was a wizard when it came to 
picking horses. Every day during the 
racing season in her city she could be 
seen at the track, orchids on her new 
coat and an admiring group of swains 
around her. She was sure she had been 
right to spend for the moment. 

A few years passed. Somehow the 
matrimonial market petered out, The 
literary market soon discovered that her 
brilliant conversational sallies were su- 
perficial patter which turned into mere 
cliches when reduced to writing. She 
had half-a-dozen or more jobs but they 
did not last because she lacked stabil- 


ity. Every time she lost a job, she re- 
sorted to the easiest of all possible 
types of defense mechanism—she was 


too ill to work. 

It followed that the horses did not 
run true to form; the admiring group 
at the track dwindled; her orchids dis- 
appeared; the mink grew shabby. Her 
neurosis became a reality and she was 
a sick woman. 

Katie has a genius for shifting her 
responsibilities to other people. It may 
be that some of her relatives or friends 
will send her son to college. Present 
indications are that the boy is going to 
pay dearly for her alibi: “I owe it to 
myself.” 


“I Owe It to My Friends” 


Charlie was a bachelor in early mid- 
dle life. He was always in the pink; 
vigorous, alert, successful. His salary 
ran into the upper brackets of the five 
figure class. As sales promotion mana- 
ger, he was in the money end of the 
business. He was a vice-president. No- 
body ever worked in a finer organi- 
zation. 

Charlie had no dependents. Although 
gregarious by nature he was not a was- 
trel of his own energies. He was mod- 
erate in food and drink. He was one 
of those rare types who can stay out 
most of the night and show up on time 
at the office next morning with facul- 
ties running in high gear, His regimen 
included handball at his club, Swedish 
massage, Turkish baths. 

His wide circle of friends called him 
“good old Charlie.” An invitation to his 
penthouse apartment was like a royal 


to Lite Insurance 


command. The end of every party found 
him host to any number of invited and 
uninvited guests. People got the habit 
of dropping in on him. 

He frequented the race tracks and bet. 
Afterwards there were the restaurant, 
theatre, a round of the night clubs and 
a wind-up at the Harlem hot spots. 
Charlie always footed the bills. 

On the outskirts of Charlie’s gang 
there was an insurance salesman who 
was genuinely fond of him, as every- 
body seemed to be, This insurance man 
showed him how a fraction of his earn- 
ings, properly placed, would insure his 
future. Charlie knew the man was 
right, but like a masculine Scarlett 
O'Hara, he said to himself: “I'll think 
of it tomorrow.” He owed it to his 
friends to entertain them in the style 
to which, through him, they were ac- 
customed., 

Charlie thought his firm was invulner- 
able, but it failed. Tomorrow was too 
late for Charlie. Sometimes those erst- 
while friends to whom Charlie thought 
he owed so much see him now, his well- 
tailored clothes worn threadbare. They 
meet him on the street or see him 
entering a dingy tavern for a lonely 


glass of beer. They say: “Poor old 
Charlie.” 
“I Owe It to My Business” 
John was thirty-five years old. He 


started from scratch and built up a small 
but prosperous business. Perhaps he was 
not a genius, but he had a mechanical 
turn of mind and some of the gadgets 
he invented and manufactured found a 
ready market. John was married and 
had two children. His personal life re- 
volved around Mary, his wife, and the 
two juniors. Aside from them, he had 
a one-track mind and that was absorbed 
in the business he had built with his own 
hands and his own brain. 

John was generous. He loved Mary. 
The neat cottage he bought for her, the 
maid in her kitchen, the low-priced auto- 
mobile in which the family made week- 
end trips, attested that love. The chil- 
dren had their tonsils and adenoids 
yanked out when it was necessary ; when 
it was time to have their teeth straight- 
ened, the best of orthodontists did the 
job. John was not extravagant but his 
family had all the necessities and many 
of the modest luxuries of life. 

John’s castle-in-Spain was planned to 
establish a dynasty. In his mind’s eye 
he saw his son and his son’s son suc- 
ceeding in a business grounded in his 
own ambition, labor and ingenuity. When 
his life insurance friend talked to him 
about insuring the perpetuation of that 
business, John was downright stubborn. 
He admitted the insurance man was 
right. “But,” said John, “this year we 
must expand. Business is good. We 
must have more machinery. We need 
more men. Come to see me next year. 
I owe it to my business to keep it mod- 
ernized. Every penny above actual ex- 
penses must be ploughed right back into 
the plant.” 

John’s single-track mind could not see 
that he himself was that business. He 
was too busy building his castle-in-Spain 
to turn over any of the responsibility to 
his assistants. A sudden attack of pneu- 
monia took him off. He had not realized 
that when he was gone, his plant was 
done. Mary, without any practical ex- 
perience, is finding it prety hard to get 
along without husband, business or home. 
She is a gallant soul, but she wonders 
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how she is going to give her children q 
chance in life. 
“You Owe It to Me” 


Peter and Patricia are one of the most 
charming couples that ever graced a 
suburban community. Peter was twenty- 
five and Patricia was twenty when they 
were married a few years ago. Peter 
was considered one of the most promis. 
ing young men in the community. He 
had a good job. He was industrious and 
ambitious. Patricia was small and blond 
and before she was two years old she had 
inevitably been called Pat because the 
name suited her sunny nature. 

It seemed to matter little that the 
house they bought, heavily mortgaged, 
was above their income; that they had 
a high-powered automobile when a smal’- 
er one would have done; three servants 
where one would have sufficed: enter- 
tained often and lavishly and _ belonged 
to a country club which was just a bit 
beyond their means. 

Peter was an up-and-coming young 
man; years ahead were long; there was 
plenty of time to figure on the future. 
Pat played an ineffectual game of bridge, 
but she lost so charmingly that even her 
most crochety partner had no heart to 
scold. Peter never did. He just paid 
her losses. For that matter, he would 
not leave his work to play golf in the 
middle of the week as the others in his 
foursome did, so his own week-end golt 
losses were considerable, but they did 
not worry Peter. 

Peter and Pat were happy. A life in- 
surance man came to see Peter to talk 
to him about the future. Peter was 
brought to realization that their happi- 
ness hung on the slender thread of life 
and circumstance and agreed that a por- 
tion of his income should be dedicated | 
to the future; the future of Peter and | 
Pat together, or in any event, the ulti- | 
mate security of Pat. i 

Peter and Pat were so close that when- 
ever a major decision was to be made, 
he waited to get the little woman’s re- 
action. He told her about the life in- 
surance plan. “No,” said Pat, “you owe 
it to me to give us what we want now. 
Who knows what is going to happen in 
this country? Look at my dad. He 
saved for years for his and my mother’s 
old age and the depression came along 
and wiped out a lifetime of savings 
Let’s take ours now.” 

Peter tried to explain to Pat the dif 7 
ference between uncertain investments | 
and secure life insurance, but she could 
not, or would not, see it. Peter bought 
no insurance. They were unwilling to face 
the future—“hang the consequences.” 

Peter and Pat are not as light-hearted 
as they once were. They still live in the 
house that is too dear for their income, 
and they know that the mortgage com | 
pany may crack down on them at any 
time. They still drive a high-powerel | 
automobile and belong to the expensive |~ 
country club. They still entertain ou! | ~ 
of proportion to their income. Peter [7 
still has his job but his salary has beet 
cut. Pat’s bridge losses mount anl 
Peter’s nerves are so tense that his gol! 
game never does click. Peter’s face 's 
grim and Pat’s laughter has lost its flute- me 
like tone. They know not the meanint © 
of security. Their love must span 3 © 
broad chasm of uncertainty and doubt 

By the favor of God they may get by: 
With an adequate life insurance program 
their daydreams could have come true 
and their castle-in-Spain would have 4 
firm foundation. 
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President O. J. Arnold visits with typical N“NL policyholders 
at Mankato, Minnesota meeting June 16, 1941 


People Are Interested . . . 


ELIEVING that modern business, like a 

democratic government, can prosper best 
through a well-informed “citizenry,” and sus- 
pecting that modern policy owners are insur- 
ance-curious, NWNL has conducted a series 
of experimental policyholder meetings in small 
cities of Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
meetings turned belief into conviction. They 
proved that owners of life insurance are alert to 
their privileges and responsibilities; they are in- 
terested in how their funds are handled, what 
their dollars mean to the nation’s economy; they 
are eager to be informed. Moreover, the meet- 
ings reflected what life insurance men, proud of 
their profession, have themselves long felt — that 


policyholders harbor a feeling of friendly con- 


NORTHWESTERN. Vattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O. J. Arnold, President 





fidence in the institution which has stood by 
them through the world’s worst depression with 
an integrity unmatched by any other business or 
financial institution. 

Like its forward-looking plan of agents’ com- 
pensation introduced in 1939, like its new 
method of remunerating brokers, effective July 
1, 1941, NYNL’s policyholder meetings — all of 
which were kept entirely free from any sugges- 
tion of a sales atmosphere — are distinctly a new 
departure, a new milestone in a record already 
studded with progressive achievement. NYNL 
is happy to have pioneered this democratic ven- 
ture of bringing the company to the policy- 
holder, a move which may hold healthy promise 


for the industry as a whole. 


COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PREPAID HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR 10,000,000 INDIVIDUALS 


The introduction of Group service 
plans for the payment of hospital ex- 
penses is generally credited to the Bay- 
lor University Hospital in Dallas, Tex, 
which in 1929 entered into an agree- 
ment with 1,500 Dallas school teachers 
to provide a maximum of twenty-one 
days hospitalization for a fixed advance 
payment of $3 per semester per person. 
The idea attracted popular attention 
and participation was opened to other 





HENRY REICHGOTT 


groups of employes in Dallas. 


Similar 
hospitalization plans were started in 
scattered locations during the next five 
years at such widely separated points 
as Sacramento, St. Paul, Durham, N.C., 
and several cities in Texas. 

It was announced earlier this year 
that there were sixty-seven approved 
non-profit hospital service plans in the 
United States, with an enrollment of 
more than 6,200,000, over one-fifth of 
whom are covered in the New York City 
Associated Hospital Service. 

Local hospitalization plans have a 
number of features which make it dif- 
ficult for large industrial corporations to 
coordinate the benefits provided by such 


plans within their employe-employer 
benefit programs. Firstly, such large 
corporations, with personnel located 


throughout the country, are unable to 
adopt a uniform plan for their employes 
who may be located in many cities 
whose local hospitalization plans are not 
identical, and secondly, while the asso- 
ciated plans have grown rapidly, nine- 
teen states had no plans at the begin- 
ning of this year, not all cities in the 
other twenty-nine states have such 
plans and the number of participating 
hospitals in some cities is limited. 

For these and other reasons the 


By Henry Reichgott 


Group Underwriter, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Group writing insurance companies con- 
sidered the development of a Group 
hospitalization contract similar to their 
Group life and Group accident and 
health insurance contracts which could 
be made available to a single employer 
to provide protection on a nation-wide, 
uniform program of benefits. The first 
Group hospitalization insurance contract 
was written in 1934 and today approxi- 
mately 7,000 employers have such group 
hospital expense insurance contracts 
covering approximately 2,000,000 em- 
ployes and about 1,000,000 dependents 
of employes. 

Probably no other insurance move- 
ment has attracted so many new sub- 
scribers within so short a period of 
time and it therefore would seem much 
in order to analyze the needs for such 
protection and the coverage that is be- 
ing offered to meet these needs. 


The Great Hospital Population 


The American Medical Association in 
The Journal for March 15, 1941, stated 
that there are almost one and a quarter 
million hospital beds available in 6,300 
registered hospitals and that over ten 
million patients were admitted in the 
United States in 1940, not including over 
1,200,000 babies born in hospitals during 
the year. On the average, a little over 
one million patients were in the hospital 
each day during 1940. It would thus 
appear that about one out of every thir- 
teen people in the United States be- 
comes a hospital patient each year. This 
average is supported by a study made 





by the “Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care,” which showed that sixty- 
nine persons out of a typical 1,000 re- 
quired hospitalization for a total of 745 
days. Thus, each hospitalized individual 
remained in the hospital an average of 
eleven days, with an average hospital 
bill of $55. 

Statistics based on nation-wide sur- 
veys are apt to be taken impersonally 
and with the feeling that the conclu- 
sions derived are not concrete enough 
for application to a specific case. The 
Group insurance salesman discussing 
the subject with an employer is apt to 
find his prospect unconvinced by such 
statistics. My own experience has been 
that the average executive of a large 
corporation will give greater credence 
to arguments based on specific results of 
another corporation either similar in 
size or in the same industry or perhaps 
in the same location. The following 
analysis was recently completed for a 
corporation for the first 22 months of 
experience under one group hospital ex- 
pense insurance contract covering 10,200 
employes. During this period 1,337 em- 
ploye claims were experienced or an 
average of one for each 14 employes 
insured per year. (This contract also 
insures dependents of employes, which 
form of coverage is described later in 
this article.) 

A Third of Cases Due to Tonsils 
and Appendix 


More specifically, the table which fol- 
lows shows the distribution of these 
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employe claims by cause of hospitaliza- 
tion and the average number of days 
spent in the hospital for each cause: 

It is interesting to note that over one- 
third of the cases of hospitalization were 
due to tonsil and appendix disorders, 

It would not be feasible, within the scope 
of this article, to outline the provisions 
of a typical Group hospital expense in- 
surance plan and since much informa- 
tion, as well as the pertinent rates, may 
be obtained directly from the insurance 
company by any interested insurance 
underwriter, a few of the more important 
provisions are set forth. 

A Group hospital expense insurance 
contract may be written to cover only 
the employes of the employer or to 
cover both the employes and their de- 
pendents. The term dependent includes 
an employe’s wife or an employe’s wife | 
and unmarried children (including legal- 
ly adopted children) over three months 
but under 18 years of age. The policy 
may further include reimbursement for 
surgical operations performed on an in- 
sured employe and, if the policy insures 
dependents, may also provide surgical 
reimbursement for such dependents, 

It is usually required that the contract 
cover not less than fifty employes or 
75% of the eligible employes, whichever | 
is the greater. If coverage is included | 
for dependents, 75% of the employes 
with dependents must participate in the | 
plan in order to make the dependent | 
coverage effective. 





Hospital Confinement Benefit 

The hospital confinement benefit for 7 
employes will provide a_ stipulated | 
amount for each day in a hospital. The 7 
plan may provide a flat amount for each © 
employe, subject to a minimum of 2 7 
per day and a maximum of $6 per day. | 
On the other hand, the plan of benefits | 
may be graded so that employes in the | 
lower earnings brackets may be insurel 7 
for say $3 a day, employes in the middle © 
(Continued on Page 128) 5 











Henry Reichgott 


Henry Reichgott came to the!) 
Equitable Society in January, 194, 7 
as divisional Group manager of the 7 
Greater New York Department. Pre 7 
viously, and following his graduatoi) © 
from Yale University, he had served 
in the actuarial and Group depart: 
ments of the Travelers and as vict- 
president of the General Americal) 
Life, where he was responsible for 
the development and sale of Group) § 
coverages, including agency direction) 
with respect to these activities. 1!) 
June, 1935, Mr. Reichgott became di) 
rector of Group Accident and Health 
for Equitable, one year later he was) 
appointed Group underwriter. Mr. 
Reichgott is a member of the Ac’ 
tuarial Society of America and of the) 
American Institute of Actuaries. | 
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LIFE INSURANCE and TRUST RELATIONSHIPS 
in NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By Gilbert T. Stephenson 


Life insurance companies and _ trust 
institutions as responsible financial insti- 
tutions are giving earnest consideration 
to their respective parts in the national 


defense. Above all things, they would 
be true both to their country and to 
their respective customers. Likewise, 


life insurance and trust men as individ- 
uals are giving patriotic consideration to 
their respective parts in the national 
defense. They also would be true to 
the customers of the institutions they 
represent. 

Who among life 
trust men has given sufficient thought 
vet to how the two groups may co- 
operate more effectively with each other 
in the light of the present national de- 
fense program? 

Even with the limited light that we 
have, we can see clearly already that 
the defense program will affect the 
estate and trust plans of insurance poli- 
cyholders and of trust customers in at 
least three ways, namely (1) in taxation, 
(2) in distribution, and (3) in invest- 
ment. 


insurance men or 


Taxation 


There is not a shadow of doubt that 
the national defense program includes 
material increases in Federal taxes. 
When a person makes a will or executes 
a trust he must pay more attention 
than ever before to the tax situation. 
This does not mean at all, not even 
by implication, that he should bestir 
himself to work out, with the aid of 
tax specialists, uncertain or unsettled 
tax-reduction or tax-avoidance, not to 
mention, tax-evasion plans. The gov- 
ernment and the people are likely to be 
increasingly impatient with and intoler- 
ant of the use of trusts for tax-saving 
purposes. At a time when the nation 
is committed to total defense and to 
all-out aid to the democracies as the 
best and, perhaps, the only chance of 
saving its own way of life, including 
the rights of private ownership and in- 
heritance of property (upon which rights 
both the trust business and the life 
insurance business are founded) there 
would be a popular revulsion against the 
trust should it ever come to be thought 
of as a device for tax evasion. 


In the light of the defense program, 
people of estate, after effecting such tax 
savings as they conscientiously can ac- 
complish within the law (and only that 
much), should arrange for the payment 
of taxes by such means and in such 
ways and at such times as will occa- 
sion the least loss or sacrifice to the 
estate or trust property. This planning 
will call for the services of tax special- 
ists. During the next few years in all 
probability there will be more and more 
need for the services of tax specialists 
who have a professional approach and 


attitude, who are conscientious and 
patriotic tax advisers, not smart tax 
dodgers. 

Distribution 


It would seem highly advisable in the 
light of the national defense program 
for people of estate to give trustees very 
broad distribution powers under wills 
and trust agreements. It is utterly im- 
possible now to say what the effect 
of financing the national defense is to 
be, other than the certainty of greatly 
increased taxes. How long will the de- 





Director Trust Research Department, Graduate School of Banking, 


American Bankers Association 


fense program continue at full tilt? Dur- 
ing this period will the government be 
able substantially to control prices so 
that the purchasing power of the dollar 
will remain comparatively stable? Will 
security prices be high and income yields 
low? After the defense program has 
been carried out and the annual cost 
of national defense has been, in some 
measure, stabilized, will there be infla- 
tion or deflation or what? Nobody 
knows. 

Take a man with a wife and two small 
children and a net liquid estate at to- 
day’s values of $100,000. Will the income 
from the $100,000 be ample five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty years from now to pro- 
vide for his wife and children? If not, 
how much of the principal will it take 
to supplement the income? Nobody 
knows. 

In view of this uncertainty, there 
seems to be nothing left for the person 
of estate to do but give his chosen 
trustee broad powers over the distribu- 
tion of the estate. 


With respect to income, the trustee 
should have power to withhold, to ac- 
cumulate (within the limited space of 
time permitted by some states), to 
anticipate, to choose the times, terms 
and methods of payment, to apply and 
in every possible way to handle the in- 
come so as best to serve the purpose of 
the trust. 

Investment 


The same uncertainty of the future 
in the light of the national defense pro- 
gram seems to justify the grantine to 
trustees of broad investment powers. 


Already in the states that have a 
statutory list of trust investments, there 
is a definite trend toward giving trust 
institutions, as trustees, broad invest- 
ment powers. In states that follow the 
Massachusetts rule, the same thing is 
accomplished by leaving the instrument 
silent about investments. Testators and 
settlors feel their utter inability at the 
present time to direct the trustee what 
it shall or shall not do about invest- 
ments several years hence, when totally 
different investment conditions may pre- 
vail. 

The foregoing observations relate to 
general estates and to those portions of 
insurance estates left in trust. It must 
be equally true—although this is not 
within the scope of this article—that the 
national defense program will have some 
effect upon the proceeds of insurance 
left with the insurance companies and 
that the national defense program is 
raising problems to which the life insur- 
ance companies already are thoroughly 
alive. 

However, holding the discussion now 
to the general estate of the individual 
policyholder or trust customer and. to 
the relationships of the local life insur- 
ance men and the local trust men with 
respect to that estate, we, all of us, 
must be convinced that the national de- 
fense program will cast upon life insur- 
ance men and trust men alike an un- 
precedented opportunity for cooperation. 
The cooperation does not stop with these 
two groups. It must include the lawyer 
who draws the trust instruments, the 
man who owns the insurance and makes 
the will, and it should include the chief 





beneficiary if she (usually the wife) 
a competent adult. 

This is no time for one-sided estate 
planning. None of us knows enough 
all by himself to make an estate plan. 
No, now is the time of all times when 
the policyholder, his wife, the trust man, 
the insurance man and the draftsman, 
all, should sit around a conference table 
and together plan out the estate. The 
policyholder and his wife are the ones 
to tell what they want to accomplish 
through the general estate and the insur- 
ance estate considered as one. The trust 
man is the one to advise on the prac- 
tical, business side of estate settlement 
and trust administration. The insurance 
man is the one to advise as to the in- 
surance problems of the general estate, 
the trust estate and the insurance estate. 
The lawyer is the one not only to ad- 
vise as to every legal aspect of the 
estate plan but also to draft wills and 
trust agreements that are both legally 
sound and practically workable. 

During times like these, everyone of 
these five persons has an essential part 
to play in estate planning. The Amer- 
ican people will not be tolerant of any- 
one of the five who undertakes either 
to monopolize estate planning or to pass 
the buck to someone else to do his part 
in estate planning. 

The life insurance and trust council 
movement—and, with twenty such coun- 
cils in operation, it already has assumed 
the proportions of a movement—is the 
most effective instrumentality for bring- 
ing about this five-narty cooperation in 
estate planning. Through this move- 
ment, the national defense program and 
its economic aftermath may prove to be 
the challenge and opportunity for life 
aes and trust cooperation at their 
yest 





Increased Taxation 
(Continued from Page 100) 


the present law and the proposed in- 
creased rates. If a man’s sole estate 
consists of a business which he wholly 
owns, valued at one million dollars, the 
state and Federal death taxes will 
amount, under the proposed rates, to 
approximately $500,000. (Editor’s Note: 
The House Bill passed August 4, 1941, 
contained lower estate tax rates than 
those referred to by the Congressman.) 
This man could afford to carry $500,000 
of insurance, in all probability, but. if 
he did the life insurance itself would 
incur tax in the highest brackets ap- 
plicable to his estate and we, therefore, 
find that it would be necessary for him 
to carry more than one million dollars 
of life insurance for the purpose of 
having $500,000 available to pay the tax. 

“Gentlemen, I personally do not be- 
lieve that this is just and proper and I 
heartily approve of the so-called Loner- 
gan Amendment, which has been passed 
by the Senate in prior years. Under 
this amendment, life insurance made 
payable irrevocably to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of paying the 
Federal estate tax will be free from 
such taxation. Unless some such provi- 
sion is included in the 1941 tax law— 
the same law which will include very 
high estate tax rates—Old Man Taxation 
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president in charge of Equitable Trust 
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director of Trust Research Depart- 
ment of the Graduate School ot 
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will be an important competitor because 
he will reduce the value of life insurance 
where it is paid at death. I hope that 
a provision similar to this amendment 
will be included.” 
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One Reason why 


Bankerslifemen. : 
swear by ONWARD —— 


These cartoons, picturing the life insurance 
business in lighter vein, are typical of the 
series which appears regularly in our weekly 
agency magazine, Onward, for the enter- 
tainment of its avidious readers. 








“Now—can you send me to a couple of friends who might be interested <n 
this same policy?” 





“What business are you in, sir... and won't you tell us something about it?” 


“Take it easy, honey! Do ya want ‘em to put a war risk « 
insurance policy?” 








a. “It's just Henry, practicing the scene he’s going to have with that cranky 
She's got him hooked, Paw . . . He’s showing her his Bankers Life policies!” boss of his, the day our Bankers Life Retirement policy matures.” 
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Aviation Life Insurance 


(Continued from Page 36) 


they do or do not reflect on the pilot’s 
ability. 

The choice, when the applicant is a 
pilot, is merely between various scales of 
extra premium on the one hand and an 
exclusion rider on the other. At present 
stage of aviation progress, no pilot is 
a standard risk. This remains true even 
when credit is given for the fact that 
military and airline pilots must keep in 
superior physical condition to retain 
their status. Eventually it will happen 
that either aviation will become so much 
safer that some, perhaps most, classes 
of pilots can be accepted at standard 
rate or else flying will become so gen- 
eral that the standard rate will include, 
to a certain extent, the risk of aviation 
death. For the present, however, pilot- 
ing under even the most favorable con- 
ditions is a special risk. And until the 
pilot acquires at least 200 hours of ex- 
perience, few companies, if any, will in- 
sure him against aviation death. Most 
companies have a higher minimum re- 
quirement for commercial and military 
pilots, and it is generally held that these 
classes do not become entitled to the 
most favorable pilot classification until 
they have reached 800 or 1,000 hours. 
Incidentally, the training stage is less 
dangerous than the period just after the 
pilot has qualified and goes “on his 
own.” 


Advantage of Good Training 
and Discipline 


Curiously, there has in recent years 
been little difference between the fatality 
rates per annum of the best pilots in 
the commercial, military, and private 
classes. Airline pilots are well trained 
and closely supervised, and fly under 
generally favorable conditions, but they 
fly far more hours a year than any other 
class. Experienced military pilots also 
have the advantage of good training 
and discipline, and on the average fly 
much less than airline pilots; but prepa- 
ration for combat is naturally of more 
importance in their flying than is safety. 
The most careful of the private pilots 
seem to make up by low annual flying 
time and freedom to “choose their 
weather” for their usually briefer ex- 
perience and absence of formal super- 
vision. 

Since a life insurance rate cannot be 
increased, the classification of a pilot 
must take into account not only the 
present type of flying but also the 
chance that he may later take up some 
other type which is either inherently 
more hazardous or requires more annual 
hours. 

Disability 

Ne have already noted that those 
companies which cover scheduled pas- 
senger flying in their double indemnity 
clause usually charge a special rate for 
it if such flying is expected to be of 
more than moderate amount. Even 
though other kinds of flying are ex- 
cluded from double indemnity coverage 
in all companies, most of them are un- 
willing to issue the benefit to pilots, 
and to others whose flying is consider- 
able. They feel that a provision which 
purports to insure against accidental 
death and yet excludes the most prob- 
able kind of accidental death, as far as 
this policyholder is concerned, will not 
create good will. 

For similar reasons some companies 
whose disability provision excludes dis- 
abilities resulting from aviation refuse 
the provision to pilots, often following 
a general practice not to issue the 
benefit on a policy which carries a high 
extra premium for any cause. Some 
companies have no aviation exclusion in 
their disability clause, and these have 
all the more reason for withholding it 
from pilots and others similarly exposed. 


Contrary to general impression, a high 
proportion of air accidents cause injuries 
which are disabling but not fatal. 


When Pilot Stops Flying 


Another type of underwriting problem 
occurs when the holder of a policy which 
bears an extra premium for aviation asks 
to have it removed on the ground that 
his flying has ceased. The situation is 
not unlike that of a change from any 
hazardous occupation. However, the 
usual waiting period, to make sure that 
the change is permanent, can be dis- 
pensed with. The reduction in premium 
can be conditioned on the insertion of 
an aviation restriction, which will pro- 
tect the company against the resumption 
of flying without the resumption of the 
extra premium. 

It may be found at that time that the 
insured has developed some other im- 
pairment, which may be definitely trace- 
able to his flying, or only possibly due 
to it, or quite independent of it. Some 
companies will not reduce the rating 
below that which such impairment would 
call for if a new policy were applied 
for. Others remove the rating in spite 
of the new finding. The former prac- 
tice is probably the better theory. The 
process of underwriting consists in sur- 
veying the risk as a combination of a 
number of factors—physical condition, 
family history, occupation, and several 
others—and as a result assigning the 
applicant to one or another premium 
class. An extra rating may be due to 
one factor alone or to a combination of 
several. Consequently a_ policyholder 
who is charged an extra premium of, 
say, $12 a thousand, primarily because 
he is a pilot, is properly regarded as 


Was Chamber of Commerce 


Field Secretary 


Charles H. Smith, Joseph H. Reese 
Agency, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
started in life insurance fourteen years 
ago with a deliberate plan to write only 
strangers during his first year. He wrote 
better than $250,000. During succeeding 
years he has maintained even a better 





being in the $12 class rather than in 
the pilot class. If he gives up piloting, 
but is found to have a blood pressure 
which calls for a $12 rating, he is still 
in the $12 class. As stated, some com- 
panies remove the rating if the new im- 
pairment is not clearly traceable to avia- 
tion; some do not even inquire into 
present physical condition. If, however, 
a given company takes the other posi- 
tion, its policyholders have no ground 
for feeling that they have been unfairly 
treated. 

No other occupation or avocation, and 
few types of physical impairment, are 
studied so intensively by the life insur- 
ance companies as aviation. Both gov- 
ernment and company statistics are con- 
stantly being reviewed by the Aviation 
Committee of the Actuarial Society of 
America, which makes annual reports of 
its findings. It is natural that there 
should be some differences of opinion in 
connection with a risk which is in a 
period of rapid change; but on the 
whole, the classification of applicants 
affected by the so-called aviation hazard 
is on a highly scientific basis. 
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MEN YOU SHOULD KNOW— 


JAMES G. RANNI, General Agent 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CHARLES EDWARDS, General Agent 
1 East 46th Street, New York City 


CHARLES V. CROMWELL, General Agent 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City 


JOS. D. ROBBINS, General Agent 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 


JOHN A. CAMPBELL, General Agent 
120 West 57th Street, New York City 


LOUIS GARTLIR, General Agent 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FRANK V. GILBERT, General Agent 
89-31 161st Street, Jamaica 


P. A. PEYSER, General Agent 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 


ABRAHAM J. LIFTON, General Agent 
299 Broadway, New York City 


These Agencies are paying for business at the 
rate of $1,000,000 a month in New York City. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Founded 1850) 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


J. P. FORDYCE, President 














record of over a third of a million dollars 
annually. His average in new business 
has been between eighty and 100 lives 
each year. 

A graduate of Penn State, he was jn 
the World War and did post-graduate 
work at the Wharton School of the Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was instryc. 
tor there for a year on “The Manufac. 





CHARLES H. SMITH 


turing Industries of the United States.” 
Then he became field secretary for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, traveling throughout the country 
making a study of various types of 
business. 

He decided on life insurance. He had 
studied the subject some at the Whar- 
ton School under Dr. S. S. Huebner, but 
had not specialized in it. In 1927 he 
came to New York to see what he could 
learn from some of the agencies here. 
He obtained permission to attend lec- 
tures and meetings. He says he recalls 
particularly those held under the aus- 
pices of J. Elliott Hall and John C 
McNamara, with such lecturers as Clay 
Hamlin and C. A. Hinkley. 


Mr. Smith was especially interested in 
the life insurance trust idea, then in its 
infancy, and he visited the trust depart- 
ments of some New York banks, which 
were already doing quite a bit of life 
insurance trust business, 

After three months of research and 
study in New York, he returned to 
Philadelphia to put some of his new 
found knowledge to work. He opened 
and equipped his own office and foun 
a secretary who had never been in life 
insurance business. 

Beginning his prospecting among 
strangers, he sent out a series of care 
fully prepared letters to men taken from 
a directory list of a prominent Philadel- 
phia building. There were three letters 
in the series. The first two were de- 
signed to arouse interest and the third 
was to inform the prospects that he 
would call at a definite time on the day 
the letter was received. The letters f¢ 
sulted in interviews, and good ones. 

Mr. Smith works on a system of pro- 
gramming. ‘Most of my cases are pro- 
gram cases,” he says. 

He says that a good job of program: 
ming always requires a lot of detail 
work, and that it requires much more 
today than when he started. 
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Pension Plan 
for Agents 


To all the other advantages of being a Connecticut Mutual life underwriter—wide 
range of contracts, optional settlements, sales helps, advanced training courses—the 
Company now adds a liberal Pension Plan for full-time agents. 


The preliminary announcement of this Pension Plan at the Company’s recent con- 
vention at Quebec was received with enthusiastic acclaim. The plan goes into effect 
January 1, 1942 and is based on length of service, production, and insurance in force. 


Highlights 


TOP PENSION—$250 a month. 


NORMAL RETIREMENT AGE—65 for agents coming with Company at 
ages 45 and below; age 70 for agents coming with Company at ages 45 - 55. 


RETIREMENT BENEFIT—automatic benefit is monthly income with one hun- 
dred monthly payments certain. Agent may choose to receive an equivalent life income 
without period certain or an equivalent joint and survivor annuity on life of himself 


and wife. 


DEATH BENEFIT—return of contributions made by Company and agent, or 
$2,000, whichever is the greater. 


CONTRIBUTIONS—agent’s contributions are matched by the Company and 


are based upon agent’s new life insurance production and insurance in force. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD SINCE 1846 
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A Case of “Nest” Prospecting 


By George H. Rapaport 
Ernest W. Nelson Agency 
Aetna Life, Springfield, Mass. 


Six years ago I walked into a small 
establishment in Springfield which to- 
day comprises three partners and thirty 

I succeeded in the 
(who was also the key man 


employes. selling 
president 
of this organization) the idea that his 
should retire him and his 
sociates at Age 55. My 
that they were putting their best years 
into the business and the business owed 


it to them. : 
I sold them $17,500 each of the Retire- 
ment Income insurance at Age 55. News 


as- 


business 
suggestion was 


George H. Rapaport (left) and Ernest 
Nelson, general agent. 


travels quickly, and soon all my com- 
petitors were making their appearance 
in this concern. I felt that the only 
way to keep other agents out was to 
give my clients a complete program and 
sell them enough insurance to fulfill 
their requirements. I sold them $12,500 
more each of retirement at Age 55 which 
will give them a total of $300 a month at 
retirement. 

They were satisfied with their con- 
tracts, and I did gain their confidence 
and my key man’s good will. I then 
asked this key man if I could call on 
his employes, and asked who was sec- 


ond to him in importance in the or- 
ganization. He was not only willing 
but helpful in this respect, and from 


then on became my center of influence 
in the “Nest.” 

After I called on my first employe I 
went back to my center of influence and 
reported my progress and continued to 
do so after contacting every other pros- 
pect. By doing this, he became increas- 
ingly interested in my work and in his 
employes’ welfare. This gave me the 
opportunity to work on him in an indi- 
rect manner as to prepare him for 
the purchase of more insurance on his 
own life and his associates. After my 
first “lead” was sold, I found I had little 
difficulty interviewing other employes. 
My job was easier when they knew that 
I was doing business with their employ- 
er and that he was interested in their 
welfare. I started with the manager and 


so 


worked down to the shipping clerk. You 
can readily see that when I felt that he 





and his associates were ready for more 
insurance | had little trouble in adding 
to their program from time to time 
until they all carried $100,000 each. 

My next approach to the partners was 
based on the knowledge I had that they 
were worrying about future contingen- 
cies—whether or not they might be able 
to meet their premiums to Age 55. As 
my company doesn’t discount premiums 
in advance for more than five years, I 
sold them special endowments. These 
endowments, at maturity, put on a settle- 
ment basis, pay the contracts until re- 
tirement age. That is, they condensed 





George H. Rapaport 
George H. Rapaport started writ- 
ing life insurance in January, td 


going with Ernest W. Nelson gen- 
It | 


eral agency, Springfield, Mass. | 


took him some time to get a foot- 
hold and he was in and out of the 
business several times before acquir- 
jing the necessary knowledge and 
technique which finally enabled him 
to qualify as an° Aetna regionnaire. 
He has qualified for the last seven 
| Aetna Life regionnaire conventions. 
On January 1, 1938, he became a 
part-time supervisor for the Nelson 
|agency and on January 1, 1941, was 
j}made a full-time supervisor although 
| he continues to produce as much busi- 
ness each year as formerly. 





they might fall on hard times and lose 
their policies. It was a simple solution 
to their problem. 

In the six years which followed my 
first visit to the president of his Spring- 
held establishment total sales of insur- 





























































































































































































































their premium paying years to a mini- ance have been made of $436,196 for 
mum, and it obviated any danger that annual premiums of $17,350.78. 
ACTUAL NEST 
President 
Vice President 17,500 Treasurer 
12,500 
17,500 13,000 17,500 
12, 500 12, 500 
10,000 10,000 
——— 15,000 
hy Manager 15,000 
i 15,000 
2,000 15 ,000 
e°n6 
: 16,57 
wif: 
. 7,104 ; 
5 000 Salesman 
5,000 
4,736 
Credit Mgr. 52920 
Salesman 5000 
1,000 Salesman 
1,500 
1,000 Adv. Mer. 3,000 
11,840 
Salesman Shipping 
es Clerk 
b] 
Friend 
2,000 
20,000 
10,000 
Salesman 23,680 
7,104 
Brother-In-Law Next Nest 
Wife 7,000 15,000 
5,000 16,000 
1,000 











Total VOLUMC. occccccccec cht 
Total Annual Premium..... t 








6,196 
7330.78 


. business better. 
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Low Lapse Rate 


(Continued from Page 67) 


tary returns from the investment Portion 
of a life insurance premium are bette: 
than can be obtained from any other 
new investment of the same safety, The 
reason for this is that the life insurance 
companies hold a very great backlog of 
securities which were invested to yield 
higher rates than those available for jp. 
vestments at this time. 

Still another element in the general 
situation tending toward lower lapses js 
the fact that the companies have them. 
selves improved the technique of pre- 
mium collections. There are many com. 
plexities involved here, but in the maiy 
it can be said that the life insurance 
companies, by careful experiment, haye 
determined better ways of handling the 
renewal premium procedure. An ex. 
ample in point is the tendency of many 
companies to tighten premium extension 
rules with excellent results. 

Better Understanding with Policyholder; 

The companies have also doubtless 
helped to reduce the ratio by fostering 
a better understanding with their policy- 
holders. There has been a definite ef- 
fort on the part of most companies to 
give their policyholders more and better 
information about their policies and the 
financial strength back of them. An- 
nual reports to policyholders are now 
expressed in simpler terms so that all 
may understand, and illustrated in such 
a way as to make important points more 
clear. 

The work of the individual companies 
along this line has been augmented also 
by the work of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This organization, speaking for 
the institution of life insurance, has 
been repeating to the American public 
over and over again the plain story that 
the life insurance companies of Amer- 
ica are conducting a great cooperative 
enterprise, with the interests of policy- 
holders first in mind. The message of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, appear- 
ing repeatedly as it has in many thous- 
ands of newspapers throughout the 
country, has doubtless been helpful in 
keeping life insurance policies in force. 

Hold Most Future Promise 

One of the most important reasons of 
all has been saved to the last because 
it holds the most promise for the future. 
This is the real improvement that has 
been made in the better selection and 
training of life insurance salesmen. The 
men who are selling life insurance in the 
United States today are not as numer- 
ous as they were ten years ago, but they 
average higher in knowledge, sales 
ability, and earnings. They know their 
They sell more insur- 
ance to fit definite needs. They know 
how to take care of their business better 
after it has been written. These things 
all have an important bearing on lapse 
ratios and have doubtless contributed 
to the low lapse rate of today. In- 
creasingly good effects may be expected 
in coming years because, after all, the 
life insurance companies are only just 
started in their earnest efforts to build 
better and better salesmen for the lite 
insurance business. 


When Business Men 
Die 
(Continued from Page 92) 


sible to treat here. Suffice it to say; 
that these will deserve the best thought 
of the principals’ attorney and the life 
underwriter, and possibly of a_ trust 
officer and the principals’ accountant. 

In any event, it will be found, upon 
thorough analysis, that the use of lil¢ 
insurance may make a substantial com 
tribution to major problems of the bust 
ness man today. It is both the duty 
and the privilege of the life underwriter 
to appraise the possibilities of such 4 
situation and to propose adequate solt- 
tions. 
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MAY WE 


th You a Duestion Pease? 


Axe NOT some of your policyholders 
connected with concerns that have 10 employees or 
more, perhaps 50 employees or more? 

Sooner or later the firms with 10 to 49 employees 
will be interested in Wholesale Life insurance and those 
with 50 employees and up in Group Life; Group Acci- 
dent and Sickness; Group Hospital—Surgical. 

There is a Travelers Group specialist in principal 
cities who will gladly give you every assistance in pre- 


senting the facts. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Use the coupon; it might lead to YOUR BIGGEST SALE OF THE YEAR! 


To Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, OR NEAREST BRANCH OFFICE 


I have a Group prospect in mind with about employees. Please have a 
Group man get in touch with me. 


Name... eens FO eee eT ERT ae eT ee 


A. ee ae State 
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Today’s Market Is Every Place 


Where Prospecting Is Good 


By Arthur K. Deutsch 


General Agent, State Mutual, San Francisco 
(Mr. Deutsch is a member of Million Dollar Round Table) 


In preparing this paper, I have in 


mind that it will be read by a group 
of men and women who believe that the 
large producer uses a magic wand—one 
which, when applied to the prospect, re- 
sults in substantial size applications. No 
greater fallacy exists, for the history of 
large 


volume includes (1) prospecting 





ARTHUR K. DEUTSCH 


(and equally intelligent presentation), 
(2) planning, and (3) programming of 
ideas and work. 

This article does not deal with briefs, 
analyses or programs—not even your 
selling habits—but rather the problem 
of “Finding Today’s Market.” 

Before beginning to look for today’s 
market, let us determine what is a life 
underwriter’s market. Unquestionably it 
is a place where prospecting is good—a 
place where you can find the greatest 
number of individuals who should have 
the service you are prepared to render. 
The defense program has affected our 
market just as it has every other mar- 
ket, so let’s call this a new deal in pros- 
pecting. Webster defines the word 
“prospecting” as (1) ground for expect- 
ing the realization of that which is hoped 
for, and (2) opposed to the act of look- 
ing back on things past. 


Meet People With Correct Slant on Life 

Although less spectacular, our position 
is much the same as was the position 
of the chairman of the War Loan Com- 
mittee in the first World War. It was 
his duty to organize his territory so 
that everyone would be urged to sub- 
scribe and in an amount commensurate 
with his means. We are charged with 
the duty—yes, the responsibility of in- 
suring as many people as possible during 
this period of “big earnings” for the 
average man and in amounts that will 
adequately protect his dependents. 

That’s our job! Now how to go about 
doing it? Our problem is not to worry 
over the man whose family budget will 
not allow him to put even a single addi- 
tional dollar into life insurance. If we 
meet only those, we acquire the wrong 
slant on life. We believe that no one 
has any money—that things are in ter- 
rible shape. We become depressed and 
discouraged and feel that the successful 
underwriter is playing in luck, when all 
that he really is doing is controlling his 
prospecting methods. 

Remember, too, that every man is a 





prospect for some agent, but every man 
is not a prospect for every agent. 
With the defense program in full 
swing, every community—no matter how 
small—will share the prosperity of 
money freely spent. Men will be ad- 
vanced to key positions with substan- 
tial salary increases. Chief clerks will 
move to higher executive work, and in 
many cases women (replacing men) will 
offer a fertile field for retirement pol- 
icies. 
Many Men “In the Money” 


To these fields of activity the alert 
life insurance man will migrate and the 
excuse “I cannot afford it” will be a 
story of the past. (Men “in the money” 
will be buying commodities they have 
wanted for years, and life insurance will 
provide the hedge against unwise or 
speculative investments, instalment pur- 
chasing and the many extravagances we 
may properly look for. 

It will mean a little 
for the agent but if he’s 
succeed, economic conditions such as 
presently exist will develop imagina- 
tion, ability and a substantial income. 


more footwork 
anxious to 


Has Protected 
61,000 Lives 


John M. Pfeil of Edward A. Woods 
Co., Equitable Society, Pittsburgh, not 
only led all members of the Woods 
agency for each month of the past 
year, but he led 
the entire Equi- 
table sales force 
for the first six 
months of 1941. 
During those six 
months his pro- 
duction reached 
$42,000,000, cov- 
ering some 21,- 
000 employes of 
industry in the 
Pittsburgh — sec- 
tion. This brings 
his total for the 
eighteen years he has been in the in- 
surance business to $127,000,000 on 61,000 
lives. In addition to his Group life cov- 
erage he has been responsible for cover- 
ing employes in the area for Group hos- 
pitalization expense, and surgical benefits 
of some 21,000 individuals, plus protect- 
ing 15,000 employes from hazards of 
penniless old age. 

Mr. Pfeil is a graduate of Nazareth 
Hall Military Academy and of Penn 
State College, class of ’15. Following 
his graduation from college he was em- 
ployed by the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. of Pittsburgh for several years. 
Later, he owned and operated a battery 
service station in Uniontown, Pa. 

Joins Agency in 1923 

Mr. Pfeil joined the Woods agency 
in October, 1923, and next year qualified 
for the Quarter Million Club. In 1925 
he made the Half Million Club, and on 
nine occasions since then the Million 
Dollar Club. In 1939 he qualified for 
the Two Million Dollar Club with $2,500, 
000 of paid insurance to his credit. Al- 
ways a large writer of Group insurance, 
his list of clients reads like the blue 
book of industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 





J. M. Pfeil 
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Men in U. S. Services His Clients 


Harry N. Lyon, CLU, who has been 


No. 2 man in paid premiums with the 


W. J. Arnette agency of Fidelity Mutual 


HARRY N. LYON 


in San Francisco, is a former officer in 
the Navy. He left that service to enter 
the investment business in California 





and entered life insurance in 1932 as an 
agent. He does practically all of his 
business with officers of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, mostly Navy and gen- 
erally about Mare Island, California, A; 
present time he is a reserve officer in 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Lyon was born in Rawlings, Wyo, 
in 1903 and was graduated from Annap. 
olis in 1925. One of the things jm. 
pressed upon him at the Academy was 
that the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line and that when 
you start on your course there shoul 
be no deviation—the objective must he 
reached and without waste of motion, 
That has helped him in selling life jp. 
surance. Once having made up his mind 
what the insurance program should be 
he carries on to the best of his ability 
and with all his energy. , 

In spite of the fact that Mare Island 
is across the Bay from San Francisco, 
he finds time to devote himself to ac. 
tive participation in San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association. He is chairman 
of the San Francisco Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table of that association and 
has been a director. During past year 
he was sponsor of the Good Fellowship 
committee of the association. He re- 
cently appeared as a featured speaker 
at the forum of the association, dis- 
cussing “Government Insurance and 
Competition.” Also, he appeared on 
Sales Congress program. 


Chain Letter Technique in Prospecting 


Charles B. Tuttle, Chicago broker who 
is paying for about half a million this 
year, and is a graduate of Northwestern 
University, has had luck in getting re- 
ferred leads from clients, and in results 
from a chain letter technique. Here is 
his preliminary talk given to a prospect: 

“T charge a fee, but one I know you 
will be glad to pay. If when we are 
through you have acquired the same 
enthusiasm for the type of work I do 
that other clients of mine have, I will 
expect you to do what they have wanted 
to do—make it possible for me to meet 
some of the men of your acquaintance 
whom you believe would make good 
clients for me. That is all the fee that 
you pay.” 

Each time he goes back Tuttle reminds 
him of the “fee.” He says it is im- 
portant to keep reminding the client 
so that at the end, when he is ready to 
ask for names, they will be easily forth- 
coming. He then takes the list and 
makes a talk something as follows: 

“Now what is the best way to get to 
these people? Let’s reverse the situa- 
tion. They won’t talk to me without 
an introduction from you. Give me 
some of your stationery and I’ll write a 
little letter for your signature. Here’s 
a sample of what I want to say:” 





trict, including Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., American Rolling Mills Co., 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum Steel Co., Spear & Co., 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. A Group 
millionaire for eighteen consecutive years, 
including 1941, he was elected the first 
president of the Group Millionaires Club 
of the Equitable at its organization in 
1934, and is supervisor of his agency. 

For many years he has been a mem- 
ber of both the Pittsburgh and the 
Swissvale chambers of commerce. He is 
a past governor of the 33rd district Ro- 
tary International and has been active 
in the community affairs of the East 
boroughs as well as a member of the 
executive board of Boy Scouts of the 
East boroughs. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the Edward A. 
Woods Co. 





Dear Joe: This letter introduces Charles 
Tuttle, whose work of estate planning 
has been of great value to me. 

I want you to talk with him because 
he has some decidedly advanced ideas 
which might be of benefit to you. At 


CHARLES B. TUTTLE 


any rate, I do not hesitate to recom 
mend that you spend a few minutes with 
him, particularly since I know you Wi 
find him ready to consider the matter 
closed if you cannot quickly see any 
value in further discussion. 
Cordially yours, 
John Doe. 

If at the conclusion of the sale, the 
client gives him one or two names, of 
even more, Mr. Tuttle thanks him for 
the partial fee on account. He reminds 
his client that “mine is a continuing 
service, and I expect you to continue ( 
pay my fee.” 

Charles Tuttle has been in the bust 
ness eleven years, looks like a doctoh 
and has sold insurance to many doctors. 
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ats ~ ADVANCING AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE » 





932 as an 

ill of his 

‘my, Navy 

and gen- 

fornia, At 

ee ADVANCING THE URE UNDERWRITER ~ 

pha. 

n Nnap- 

ings im- 

si bs The American agency system is responsible for the tremendous growth of life insurance in America. 

hat when 

pee. When The Equitable was organized in 1859—eighty-two years ago—there were but a few hundred life insurance representa- 

_ motion tives in the entire country. Today there are over one hundred and thirty thousand, servicing 117 Billions of insurance in force, 

is min and due to whose efforts over 2!/2 Billions are being paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries every year. 

hould be 

ih The growth of the Equitable during the past eighty-two years has been even more rapid than that of life insurance generally. 

nae But in seeking to extend its own company services, the Equitable has been conscious of the contribution it could make to life 
CO, ° . ° ef: ° ° ° ° fe ° ° ° ee . . 

f to ac. insurance institutionally by facilitating the work of the life underwriter, aiding in his education and training, and elevating his 

=> status to that of a professional calling. Today the prestige of the American life underwriter is higher than ever; and with pardon- 

seri able pride the Equitable points to some of the forward movements it has initiated—or supported—for the benefit of the 

ast Yea fraternity at large. 

‘Howship 

He te- 

pied It has made the work of the agent more attractive by broadening and liberalizing the policy contract. The 

- 2 present popularity which life insurance enjoys is in no small degree due to its vision and enterprise. 

red on 


It was among the first companies to inaugurate a program of education and training for agents. As far back as 
1902 classes of instruction were held, and a few years later a correspondence course covering the fundamentals of the 
business and sales procedure was introduced. 


ng 


It has issued books on life insurance salesmanship and made them available to the agents of all companies. 


Charles 


lanning Collaborating with other companies, it was one of the sponsors of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
— It aided in the formation of the American College of Life Underwriters. 

¢ $ 

ou. At & 


More recently it has given whole-hearted support to the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education. 





When the Institute of Life Insurance was proposed as a means of interpreting life insurance more effectively to 
the general public, The Equitable was one of the earliest advocates. 


This year it inaugurated for the benefit of its agents an improved system of compensation with retirement 
benefits—a plan that has been characterized as a model of its kind. 





| And in support of one of the greatest instrumentalities for the advancement of the agent—The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the many Local Associations—The Equitable has encouraged managers and agents to 
maintain membership and give unsparingly of their time and talents. 


Today, American life insurance is recognized as a great financial bulwark in the national economy. The groundwork laid by 
| The Equitable and other companies during past decades in behalf of the life underwriter is proving of immeasurable value in the 
| present crisis. American life underwriters can and will respond to the opportunities—and responsibilities—for which the past 

years of training and education have equipped them. 
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Thirty years is quite a space of time, 
and especially if all of this period. has 
been devoted to operations in one par- 
ticular line of business—life insurance, 
for example. 

This has been my personal experience, 
and, as I look back over those years, | 
can say without any reservation what- 
ever that I cannot imagine any business 
which could have given equal reward 
or equal satisfaction. I just cannot 
imagine wanting to be in any other line 
of endeavor. 

There are certain phases of this ex- 
perience which did not seem particularly 
inspiring nor even pleasant at the time, 


but which probably were just as neces- 
sary parts of the foundation and super- 
structure as some of the more agree- 
able phases. 

I am frank to admit that like many 
another I started out “peddling policies.” 
Then, I graduated a bit into “covering 
of essential needs.” 


Business and Insurance Engineering 


But most of the last twenty-eight 
years has been spent in the process 
which I have liked to call business and 
estate engineering—because if the cre- 
ation and conservation of estates is not 
an engineering process I would be 
obliged if someone would tell me what 
it is. 

One incident in 1912 completely 
changed my concept of what the proper 
functions of a life insurance agent should 
be in relation to his clients. I had early 
determined that the quickest way to 
break a prospect’s chain of thought from 
that in which he was engaged toward 
that about which I wished him to think, 
was to place in his hands in the first 
few seconds of the interview something 
upon which he could focus his atten- 
tion, feel and see. 

The object with which I achieved the 
greatest success was a proposal out- 
lining the advantages of a 20-Payment 
Endowment payable at death or at Age 
65—and usually for $10,000 in amount. 
When [ didn’t know how old the pros- 
pect was I took one look at him, made 
a guess at his age, and handed him one 
out of the six or more which I always 
had with me, which were made out at 
Ages 25, 30, 35, 40, 45. The approach 
was something like this: “You are Mr. 
Richards? I have an exhibit of one 
of the finest investments ever devised 
—will you please read it?” 

At this point I handed him the pro- 
posal and said no more, making the 
mental reservation that the next move 
must be his. Sometimes five minutes or 
more would elapse before anything was 
said, but he was the one who spoke 
first. 

If you have never tried this method 
you will be amazed how many of these 
proposals you will sell—and on the first 
interview! By this method I doubled 
my first year’s production the second 
year. 


How Method of Soliciting Was Changed 


But now comes the incident which 
changed my whole method of solicita- 
tion. 

During an afternoon I casually drop- 


ped in to see a man who had bought 





Getting the Facts on the First Intervie 


By Earl G. Manning 


one of those $10,000 policies. After 
passing a few pleasantries back and 
forth I inquired if he was as satisfied 
now with his purchase as he was when 
he first bought it. Did his answer floor 
me? 

“Ves,” he replied, “and I bought $80,- 
000 more just like it about a month ago.” 

“You did!” I exclaimed. “Well, why 
didn’t you let me know, etc. ?” 

This was his answer: “You asked me 
to buy $10,000 and I did. You should 


be satisfied, shouldn’t you?” 
When I drew out of him finally why 
he had bought more he said that one 





Marshall Studio 
EARL G. MANNING 
of his neighbors, a bank’s trust officer, 
had told him about the details of a trust 
which had been set up by his organiza- 
tion, involving among other assets $10,- 
000 of insurance. 

The owner had recently died and the 
trust officer, who was one of those en- 
gaged in the administration of the es- 
tate, was the one who had advised him 
to take the insurance several years be- 
fore. The financial situation of the man 
and my client was almost identical. So 
he asked the trust officer to set up his 
estate in a similar manner. What could 
be more natural than for the trust of- 
ficer to recommend the insurance man 
who had worked with him in the other 
transaction ? 

Why didn’t I ascertain tltis man’s 
financial condition, the provisions of his 
will, his income, the personnel of his 
family and all the other facts neces- 
sary to make a sound analysis? Why 
didn’t I? Because I wasn’t trained that 
way. 

But I made a decision then and there 
that I would go right back to every man 
to whom I had sold insurance, thank 
him for allowing me to place such in- 
surance as I had and ask him if I could 
please do the job now as I should have 
done it in the first place. It worked 
beautifully. 


First Interview Should Unearth Facts 


The loss of that $80,000 policy coming 
as it did the second year I was in the 


General Agent, John Hancock, Boston 





business was the best thing which could 
have possibly happened to me. From 
then on, no more policy sales, no sir. 
My job as I saw it then, and as I do 
now, is to make every first interview 
a fact-finding interview. I mean infor- 
mation on how family men spend their 
incomes, what their living habits are, 
their hobbies, their desires and their 
ideals. And it is my conviction that if 
long service is to be the rule rather 
than the exception in the future the 
agent of the present as he is newly in- 
ducted into the business must have with- 
in him “that something” which will im- 
pel men to give him their confidences. 


Most Important Single Fact 


I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
agents must get all the facts from pros- 
pects on that first interview. And the 
most important single fact which should 
be obtained is the exact amount of the 
prospect’s income, and from what sources 
it is derived. Peculiarly enough, this is 
the one item which many agents steer 
clear of trying to get. Just why I have 
never been able to determine. 

It is the only way that a suspect may 
be separated from a prospect, and as a 
time and interview-saver the possession 
of this information is inestimable—and 
unless it is obtained, any proposal which 
may be submitted to the prospect has 
in it the element of guesswork in greater 
or lesser degrees. 


Objections to Giving Income Facts and 
Best Way to Answer Objections 


I have heard the following objections 
to asking prospects as to the amount 
of their income. 

They will not give it to you. It is too 
personal a matter to discuss. It would 
jeopardize the getting of other vital 
facts. 

“I wouldn’t give anyone this informa- 
tion, so why should anyone give it to 
me ?” 

These are just as valid objections—to 
the inexperienced—as, “I have all the 
life insurance I can pay for.” Did you 
ever hear that objection? 

Well, the best answer to that objec- 
tion I have used is the following series 
of questions: 

“Really—and how much do you own?” 

“And how much did you say you paid 
for it?” and “How much in other thrift 
commitments do you pay annually?” ... 
“None ?” 

“By the way, what proportion of your 
present income do you allot to life in- 
surance? About 5%? Then your in- 
come is approximately $5,200 a year. 
Yes?” (There is something the matter 
with a man earning $5,200 who only 
saves 5% of his income when he should 
be saving at least 15%.) 

From this little example you can see 
that there are many ways of getting a 
man to tell you his income, without 
boldly saying, “How much did you make 
last year?” 

The best answer to the statement, “Tt 
can’t be done,” is “It has been done!” 

I know this because I have trained 
many men in this practice. 

In order to induce men to give us 
facts about themselves we should at the 
earliest opportunity place in their hands 
for inspection, illustrations of what oth- 








their incomes. 


cause men like to compare their em 
periences with others. q 


ers have done and are now doing with | 
This invites a personal” 
discussion of the prospect’s affairs hey 










Where Data Was Obtained 








Where do you get this data? This 


a fair question. 













Answering that question, personally], 











got it by asking everyone | saw in {h@ 





early years of my field experiences, 
data—and after a few years | had ohe 


tained enough data to publish it in such’ 











a form as could be easily understood, 
I called it the Home Profit Budget, and 


the data comprises information on the 
various items of home expenditures on 


incomes of from $40 a week to $5Wa 
week, and for families consisting of hus 
band, wife and two minor children. 


How Facts Are Gathered 


Now a few facts regarding actual ex 


periences with the training of men {9 
get facts. q 


The first action is to get a list of real 


prospects—men earning $50 a week or 















































more—married, preferably having chik 


dren, and not over 40. 












Pre-selection of prospects is the key) 


to the obtaining of sales. Any wide 
awake agent can get 100 names of such 
prospects in less than three days, mere- 
ly by asking friends and acquaintances. 

Experience has shown that an agent 
whether he is just graduating from a 
training course or whether he has been 
in the business some time, will obtain 
all the data necessary, including the ex- 
act amount of income, from at. least 
twenty-five men out of this list of 100 
Naturally he is given several sales helps 
which are useful in obtaining the i 
formation. 












Basically, one-half of this number are | 


merely suspects—the balance are either 
immediate or near future prospects. 
Four sales will usually be made within 
thirty days after proposals have been 
submitted. The balance; ie., eight, are 


either fumbled by the inexperience 1 | 
sales technique or judgment of the agent | 


or his supervisor, or some may be sold 
in future. 

If an agent cannot get 25% of the 
prospects to answer all of the questions 


in the questionnaire, he is given another | 


chance with another 100 names which | 
he is instructed to obtain in his daily | 


canvass as he calls on those in the first | 


hundred names. 

If he does no better in the second list 
than on the first, and does not get 25%, 
his contract is immediately cancelled- 


(Continued on Page 132) 





Earl G. Manning 


John Hancock, Boston, has for years 


of people, many of them being hold- 
ers of business policies. He was one 
of the first agents to specialize in 
planned estates. He sees important 
developments ahead in the insurance 
requirements of the higher income 
groups, and has strong convictions 
that agents should be developed to 
meet these requirements. 





a 
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Earl G. Manning, general agent.| © 


been one of the leading agents in the ue 
country. Over a period of thirty years) © 
he has built a clientele of hundreds) | 
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“\“Golden” Sale Tools for State Mutual Agents 
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ve been 
ght, are ? ; ae , 
ence i State Mutual’s sales promotion material is as new as tomorrow’s sunrise — fresh, 


he agent vital, high powered, hard-hitting and INCOME PRODUCING. The most 


be sold P 
recent releases include: 
of the 


uestions Streamlined Proposals «ee presentations that are clear, force- Vest Pochet Rate Book ee the handiest insurance sales tool 


another i ; 
5 whic ful, colorful and dramatic. ever invented... 
is daily § 


the fir Sales Training Course... a practical program of study and Social Security Presentation. «+a simple, sound, easily 


‘ond list 
ret 25%, 
icelled— 


———— 


sales technique in life underwriting. Four volumes. understood plan that opens the door to hundreds of interviews. 


These, and others soon to come, plus liberalized contracts, insurance for juveniles with the popular payor clause, per- 
fected Salary Allotment Plan and the addition of Fifteen and Twenty Year Term explain why STATE MUTUAL 
{ Agents are showing such consistent and steady gains. STATE MUTUAL IS AN OLD COMPANY STILL YOUNG 


agent. 
- years | 
in the 


a! STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


- hold- 

as one) | 

ize in | of Worcester, Massachusetts 
a é AMERICA’S 5th OLDEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ee 


cin Rugged at New Englands Reck Bound Coast 


—"~ - 
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A Great Hockey Player 


J. LES THIRLWELL 


J. Les Thirlwell, Great-West Life, Cal- 
gary, has always been interested in 
sports. He plays hockey, basket-ball, 





rugby and baseball. During recent years, 
however, he has devoted most of his 
time to hockey, and after working 
through the midget, juvenile and junior 
ranks he played senior hockey with the 
famous Calgary Stampeders. He was 
one of the outstanding players when the 
club made its great bid for the Allan 
Cup two years ago, only to be defeated 
in the finals by Kirkland Lake in To- 
ronto. Last year he was voted by Cal- 
gary the most popular and valuable play- 
er of the Stampeders, and received a 
beautiful trophy, emblematic of the 
award. 
Born in Calgary 

Born in Calgary in 1915, Mr. Thirlwell 
was graduated from Central High School 
in 1934, commencing his business career 
the following year with the Neilson Fur- 
niture Co., eventually becoming assistant 
sales manager. He joined Great-West 
Life on February 1, 1941. In his first 
six months in insurance he paid for 
twenty-five cases for a total volume of 
over $90,000. 


Fred Dixon Was Sports Writer 


Fred Dixon of Raleigh, N. C., Atlantic 
Life, came into life insurance from 
journalism. He and Robert G. Yancey 
are general agents of Atlantic Life. 

Born in Greene County, North Caro- 
lina, in 1910, Mr. Dixon’s family moved 
to Wake County, near Raleigh, when he 
was 4 and after attending Raleigh schools 
he entered State College in 1928 to study 
architecture, but after two years dropped 


out because of the depression. He had 
been doing sports writing for the 
Raleigh News and Observer for three 


vears and when he quit college he got 
a job as director of sports publicity for 
the State College news service. He 
furnished sports copy for more than 100 
papers, the Associated Press, United 
Press, International News Service and 
other services. 

His newspaper experience lasted for 
twelve years. In March, 1938, he entered 
life insurance, thus carrying out an am- 
bition he had had for some time. He has 
since then paid for more than $200,000 
vearly and thoroughly enjoys the work. 


Teaches Young Married Couples 


He has many activities outside of life 
insurance and they are decidedly worth- 
while Asked to describe them he said 
to The Gold Book: 

“My rewards for accomplishments have 
ot been many, but T am proud of those I 
have received. Among them are the Silver 
Reaver Award for distinguished service 
made by the Boy Scouts of 
\merica; the Eagle Scout award; gold 
presented by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for out- 
standing civic service work in mv com- 

uity; president of the Raleigh 
lunior Chamber of Commerce, and for 
two years acting alumni secretary for 
State College. I have a class of young 
married couples and those who haven't 

et taken this step but have hopes. I 
have been teaching this class for more 


boys, 


1 
KeV 


past 


an a vear in Fairmont Methodist 
Church of Raleigh. I am a steward in 
y church and have for yéars taken a 


very active part in church and Sunday 

hool affairs. I also am in charge of 
Boy troop of fifty.” 
married 


Scout 


on was three 


years 
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Sells Defense Workers 


Polly Kittredge, Henry M. Faser 
agency, Penn Mutual Life, got her early 
selling experience in a country store in 
New Hampshire after finishing high 
school. She then went to Boston where 
she trained to be a nurse and follow- 
ing graduation was a nurse for nine 
years. 

She found that nurses are not good 
savers, and so did most of her business 
with them from 1929 to 1939. When the 
United States entered upon the defense 
expansion she changed her style of pros- 
pecting and also switched in selling from 
women to men. She has attracted con- 
siderable attention in insurance circles 
by the success she had in writing de- 
fense workers. 

Asked by The Gold Book to say some- 
thing about her methods she replied: 

“IT obtain a list of workers who live in 
my town and send them direct mail. 
Then when they have received the last 
letter saying I will call I go to see the 
wives during the day, getting necessary 
information about their Social Security 
set-up. (None of the wives know that 
they get anything from their husband’s 
Social Security.) I then make an ap- 
pointment with the wife to come back 
an evening or week-end to explain their 
Social Security to her and husband. I 





POLLY KITTREDGE 


have only been working along this line 
for five to six months, but have got 
results.” 


Sells Women in Small Towns 





CAROLINE E. OWENS 





NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Eastern Division 


17 ACADEMY ST. 


Under the Management of Robert M. Feely 


Maintaining full facilities for handling of Preferred Risks and Family 
Income policies; sub-standard policies and a full line of Juvenile 
Insurance contracts—from birth. Vacancy for good man. 


MAXIMUM FIRST YEAR COMMISSION and Renewal Commis- 


sion for nine years. 





NEWARK, N. J. 





Caroline E. Owens, Parkesburg, Pa, 
one of the leading producers of the 
women’s division, Penn Mutual, Phila- 
delphia agency, sells almost entirely to 
women and does her selling exclusively 
in small towns and rural districts out- 
side of Philadelphia. 

She finds that, fundamentally, needs 
are pretty much the same. It has been 
her experience to find a distinct differ- 
ence in the attitude of the girls in rural 
communities and that of those in urban 
and metropolitan centers when planning 
these needs, however. To a rural girl, 
$5 a month saved through life insur- 
ance means much. 

“Money does not come so easy to her 
or to her family as it does in the bigger 
cities, and she feels the importance of 
creating protection for her parents,” 
Mrs. Owens says. “Only too well does 
she realize their deep financial sacrifice 
in having made it possible for her to 
take her stand among business and pro- 
fessional women. 

“The city girl’s attitude is ‘It’s my 
parents’ responsibility to fit me for the 
finer position in life. I have no respon- 
sibility to them insofar as saving 
through life insurance is concerned.’ 

“To the country girl, the need of an 
income at 60 is very real. Due to her 
home environment she can see, even at 
the early age of 20, that women do need 
income for later years, and her saving 
of $5 each month affords her deep 
satisfaction when she realizes a return 
of some $15 or so dollars a month. The 
city girl looks upon $15 a month as pin 
money, or money for cigarettes or cos 
metics. Rural folks are not big-money 
minded. They understand about half 4 
loaf.” 





The Kasidah Says 


Do good for good is good to do: / 

Spurn bribe of Heaven and threat °! 
Hell. 

To seek the true, to glad the heart, 

Such is of life the Higher law. 





If you are active and prosperous 0 
young or in good health, it may Dé 





easier for you to augment your meats u 


than to diminish your wants. 
—PBenjamin Franklin. 
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: ANNUAL PREMIUM, £./7. 2.4 
SUM ASSURED, £.7.¢.2 SEMIANNUAL - - 42.927 
a QUARTERLY, - - _2--4_ 2 











Jb 4, (? Qf 
7 ( 4 A 
— WHEREAS Tigh flirt Leber = _., Ges. Lely — aes = p we Se, eel. 
iatrict of —-Yrves_ __ _ - — “and Province of Canada, Agent oof they’ 1 aank of Moriberrl is ten, aes — — ~— the Person Assured by this Policy is desirous, and has 
proposed, to effect a Assurance with The Ganada fife Assucance Company, in the sum of fre Manared —— — - ~ — — — — — Pounds, on theLure of AmmseG~ _ _ - — 
Y, -— - — — for the whole continuance thereof; and hath caused to be delivered into the Oe of the said Company, a Dedaration or Statement in writing, signed by the said 
ght Cy art Ya Be - — — — bearing date the eefth = Wcleter_ _ — — ~ inthe Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and arty ACU tr = whereby it was declared, among other things, that the Age of the ‘aid Mag L befa dard Prho2 ea — — did not then excecd 
lhap Ly 4, — - years; that Aas was not then, nor had pis ever becn, afflicted with any disorder which Soted to Ae shortening of Life ; ont that e/ re not withheld any material circumstance or 
information, touching +4/ ‘a or present state of health or habits of life with which the said Company ought to be made acquainted ; and that 4’ the said Assured, agreed that such Declaration or Statement should be 
the basis of the Contract fur such Assurance between #7’ and the said Company. 


, And Whereas, the said Aesured hath paid the Sumof Geter Prundd Jer Shdlingd and: lhe eae are — _ & Premium for the Assurance of the said sum of 
we Murdtrea’- — — — —~ — — — — — — Pounds for One Year, commencing‘on the OF Fa a ns day of . Aewrter? Mee — and terminating op the 
us ightt = Se SS ws ee Grveonba? JI4~S doth inclusive. 


Now this Policy Witnesseth, that We, Three of the Trustexs of the said Company, do hereby agree, that if the said bu ae zee Bohr. — — — _ Bbhall Die before or upon the 
aghih — — dayof- Keverrb er  — in the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and “7274 Loe ee as —  orif 747 shall survive that day, and 
Yh or Meh 7 Assigns shall, before or upon the aghth ee ee Arierrlep— — ~ inerchande ry succeeding year 2 dung which 727 the said Mugh. Ghat 

Puke — — — _ shal! be living, pay to the said Company, through their Directors, Trustces, or other Officers for the time being, the Annual Premium or Sum of 

poe oa ee borers dvx dM hale rgd aval; Shree foned, — - — > the Funds and Property of the Company shall be subject and liable, according to the Company’s Deed of Scttlement, to satisfy and pay unto 
executors, Administrators, Appointees, or Assigns, of the said - righ befsare Weaker —~ _ — — _ thesumof fee hecritrehl — - ieee alti, jain 
Pounds, of lawful money of Canada, within Three Calendar Months, next after proof shall have been given to the satisfaction of the Directors, of the death of the said Hugh Cflart - Behhw? ——_— == — 

— — — —together with such further Sum cr Sums, if any, as shall have been assigned to or in respect of this Policy, pursuant to the Rules and Regulations for the time being of the said Company,as or by way of Bonus or 

addition to the Sum hereby Assured; deducting therefrom, however, any Sum or Sums of money which may remain due upon the Policy by reason of the said < tight Mifaard fo be pe Cea 




















having elected to pay the Premium in n<e77ualer guarlordy Instalments. 


Provided Always, that the Primary Fund for liquidating the Policies issued by the said Company shall be the accumulated Premiums and Profits thereof ; and that the Stockholders shal! not be liable beyond the 
several mounts mentioned in the Endorsement heron, Number Five ; and that after the legal transfer by any Proprictor in accordance with the provisions of the said Decd of Scttlement, of his or her Share or Shares, the 
person to whom such transfer shall have been made and not the transferring Proprietor, shall be answerable for such unpaid part of such Shares. 


Provided “Also, that incase any fraudulent or untrue allegation be contained in the said reccived Declaration, or in the Proposal thercin referred to, or in any of the Testimonials or Documents addressed to or 
deposited with the said Company, in relation to the said Assurance, then this Policy shall be void, and all monies paid thereunder shall be forfeited to the said Company. 


Provided “Also, that this Policy, and the Assurance hereby effected, are and shall be subject to the Conditions and Regulations hereupon Endorsed, so far as the sme arc and shall be applicable in the same manner 
as if the same respectively were repeated and incomorated in this Policy. 


In Witness Whereof, We, three of the Trustees of the said Company, have hereunto set and subscribed our Hands, at the City of Hamilton, this a 
Maret —~ — — — in tho Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Vay cg tes 
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Canada Life Policy No. 1, Nov. 9, 1847 
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If Anything Happens in Reading 
Try to Be There 


y Lambert Ott Pursell 
pat Life, Reading, Pa. 


Lambert O. Pursell (left) with his father, 
Stanley H. Pursell. 


I try to be a “jack of all trades’—I 
play tennis, ping pong, badminton, swim 
like 
outing that comes 
fraternity 


and fishing 


and bowl, go to dances; picnics, 
clam bakes and any 
along. I am 
club in Reading. 
appeal, and on 


make it a point to take a prospect and 


active in 
Hunting 
such 


my 


trips I always 


one of his friends along. I go to dog 
shows and horse shows; play bridge 
and poker; belong to the Country Club, 
the Men’s City Club, the Young Men’s 


Republican Club, the Chamber of Com- 


merce. I attend basket ball and foot- 
ball games, music concerts and Choral 
Society concerts. In fact, whenever 


there is anything going on in Reading, 
you will most likely see me there. 
Asks for Civic Jobs and Gets Them 
All this I do because I know you 
can’t sell much unless you prospect a 
lot. Whenever I run out of prospects 
I start what I call “exploring.” I go 
to the Chamber of Commerce or Wel- 
come Wagon and find out who all the 
new arrivals are in town, whether they 
are married, how many children, where 
they live and work and what kind of a 
car they drive. I find that many of 
these newcomers need insurance help 
and have no particular agent in Reading 
to help them. 


The Pursell Family 


Lambert Ott Pursell, who wrote the 
accompanying article on prospecting, is 
a grandson of the late David E. Pur- 
sell, general agent of the Aetna in Read- 
ing, Pa. who died in February, 1935, 
afte r having been in life insurance ey 
years. David E. was succeeded by his 
son, Stanley H., the present general 
agent, and Lambert O. Pursell has been 
with the agency since 1937. 

The Pursell Aetna life 
agency has $59,000,000 in force, of which 
$31,000,000 is Group. In addition to this, 
it has done a large volume of commercial 
accident and health insurance. Sixteen 
members of the agency were graduated 


insurance 








Then I go to “centers of influence” 
and ask them all sorts of questions that 
produce leads. I always help out in the 
YV.M.C.A. drive, the Community Chest, 
the Salvation Army solicitations. I head 
the speakers bureau in the Chamber of 
Commerce and am on the Board of 
Directors of the Red Cross. Most of 
these jobs were not given to me—I asked 
for them. In addition to these, I am 
an usher in the Church, on the tennis 
committee of the Country Club and be- 
long to a luncheon club called “The 
Optimists.” One rule I follow: never to 
belong to a club or organization unless 
I am a personality in it or do some- 


thing for it. 

All my days and nights are spent in 
prospecting. It is rarely out of my 
mind. In fact, the first thing I think 


of when I meet anyone is “I wonder if 
he is a good prospect.” 

Some agents look just for qualified 
prospects—that ideal thing, you know— 
that 33-year-old executive making $15,000 
a vear, married, two children, good 
health and good habits and only $10,000 


worth of life insurance; not only that 
but a second cousin and _ fraternity 
brother. I’m not that particular. I 


want new names, new people, anyone 
who looks as if he could buy some life 
insurance. I don’t qualify them until 
after I see them. Once qualified I fol- 
low up those prospects religiously. 

One of the most important things for 
me to watch in my prospecting is to see 
that I study my efforts and results. I 
must study prospecting as closely as 
sales presentation, estate control, plan, 
taxes, business insurance or anything 
else. It takes as many years to be- 
come a good prospector as a good sales- 
man. 


Wants to Know Who Is Inside 
the Factory 


When I pass a factory or business 
where I don’t know anyone, I jot down 
the name and go back to the office to 
look up the executives. Then I ask 
neighbors all about this new prospect. 
By inquiry I have gotten as high as 
twenty new names from this new source; 
result, two or three sales. I look for 
factory additions—that means good busi- 
ness, profits usually. I look for new 
business enterprises, new buildings, new 
homes. I have even gone into new 
homes while they are being constructed 
and asked the workmen for whom they 
are building the house. 

I look at signs and advertisements, the 
products advertised and wonder who the 
distributor is for that siabiennmaitin I look 
from the hates office elias of the Aetna 
Life in Hartford. 


Career of David E. Pursell 


The late David E. Pursell was born 
on a farm along the Delaware River in 
Pennsylvania in 1869, and was graduated 
from business school in 1888, becoming 
one of the first stenographers in the 
country of the stenographic system in- 
vented by Pitman in Oswego, N.Y. 
He was placed by the school as private 
stenographer for the superintendent of 
Jersey Central Railroad in Mauch 
Chunk, Pa. 

In 1895 he started to sell life insur- 
ance on the part time basis for Penn 


(Continued on Page 144) 





DAVID E. PURSELL 


it up. While I am looking I jot down 
the competitors as well. 

Prospecting done at my desk in the 
office I call ‘thought prospecting.” The 





City Directory has most of Reading’s 
important men in capital letters, [ft 
tells where a person lives, marital status, 
occupation, where a street is located. 
who lives in each residence in that street, 
the officers of corporations, partners of 
a firm. It tells whether a man owns or 
rents his home and how many people 
are living at a particular residence, Ip 
the daily paper I find building permits, 
probate of wills, inheritances, promo- 
tions, notices of incorporation. 

I get leads from the Chamber of 
Commerce bulletin and the Federal Re- 
serve bulletin. They tell what businesses 
are good—how much ahead of last year, 

Club membership lists are a valuable 
source of leads. I check all the people 
I know or do not know. 

Classifying Personnel of a Corporation 

One of my pet prospecting systems 
for now and future years is to list on 
a sheet of paper the name of a corpo- 
ration. Underneath, I list the names of 
the executives in one column, in the 
second column the assistants to the ex- 
ecutives, those on the way up or sons 
of the executives and in the third col- 
umn, clerks, stenographers, etc. I try 
to get to know the payroll clerk so that 
maybe (but without, of course, betraying 
his trust) he will give me some leads 
as to those making good money in that 
organization. 


Preacher Who Traveled World 
Now a General Agent 


When the United States entered the 
first World War Royal R. Lord, now 
general agent of Santa Ana agency of 
Occidental Life of California, was a 
student at Syracuse University, taking 
a Liberal Arts course preparing for 
theological work. At the time he had 
a church as student pastor in a Syracuse 
Methodist Church. He also preached at 
other surrounding towns in Presbyter- 
ian, Baptist and Congressional churches. 


ROYAL R. LORD 


He attended sessions at various theologi- 
cal schools, including Auburn and 
Rochester. 

At the time of the draft he was 
registered in 5C class and was asked to 
attend the International YMCA at 
Springfield, Mass. for training as YMCA 
secretary. He became Social Secretary 
of the YMCA in the camps, starting at 
Camp Bartlet, Mass., continuing | to 
Kelley Field, Texas, Air training station, 
then Camp Cody, New Mexico and 
finally the Presidio in San Francisco and 
in the down town YMCA doing wat 
work. 

At that time his application was sent 
to Washington for Officers Reserve 
School awaiting government call. He 
was also registered in the Naval Ensign 
School at the University of California. 

Before Mr. Lord secured either 0! 
these appointments the Armistice was 
signed and he went into the Southern 
Pacific Railroad as a passenger agent. 
From there he went to Bennetts Travel 
Bureau, Thomas Cook & Son and then 
to Dollar Steam Ship lines arranging 
trips all over the world for various 
parties. During this time he took parties 
to Europe and visited North Africa, 
Egypt and Palestine. , 

He continued in this work for nine 
years until he entered the insurance 
business, chosing this work because 0 
the opportunity offered to help people 
in programming their life insurance ant 
arranging the most important problems 
for the protection of their own future 
and the future of their family. 

“T have spent fourteen years in meet 
ing people on this basis,” he said to 
The Gold Book. 
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“American Lite Insurance— 
An Investment In Freedom 


99 





Theme of the 52nd Annual Convention, 
National Ass'n of Life Underzriters 


Ew American people have always believed in the highest 
forms of freedom...freedom from want and freedom from 
fear. Early in the nation’s history, groups of free Americans 
organized Life Insurance Companies in order to help achieve 


those freedoms. 


Since 1860, it has been the privilege of Guardian Underwriters 
to help safeguard one of the people’s most precious possessions 


—-their IJuvestment In Freedom. 

















THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


Lnsurance Company of America 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Mutual Company « Established 1860 





GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 81 YEARS 


* 
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An Invitation 


Visit 75 Fulton Street, the home of the 
New York Office of the Continental 
Casualty, when you are in need of 
information on Accident & Health in- 
surance as well as other casualty 
lines. 


That more life insurance agents are 
getting the habit of using our facilities 
is indicated by the healthy growth of 
our business. Here’s why: 


Sales specialists in the various lines 
including A. & H. are here to assist 
you in closing business. We realize 
that such cooperation plays an impor- 
tant part in building producer good- 
will...and we have made a specialty 
of extending it. 


Continental’s Accident & Health facilities include the popular gioup 
hospitalization plan which provides complete four-way optional coverage 
to employes in groups of five or more persons. A tested program of 
merchandising will help you close a satisfactory volume of this business. 


Also, ask for our Time Saver kit. We believe it’s the best “help for 
agents” available. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
EASTERN AND METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENTS 


75 Fulton Street Telephone: BarcLay 7-2740 
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If You Know How to Do 
Prospecting You Can Sell 


Sam R. Weems, general agent, Min- 
nesota Mutual, Weslaco, Tex., in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, says that 
prospecting is more than copying names 
from city and telephone directories, but 
that may be the first step and many a 
successful agent has made his start that 
way. In his opinion any one who can 
intelligently prospect can sell. What is 
a most valuable attribute is a “nose for 
prospects” just as good reporters have 
a nose for news. 

He thinks that the little courtesies of 
life have sold more life insurance than 
has high pressure. Knowledge of the 
subject is as important as selling ability. 
He also feels that all agents should be- 
long to their local life underwriters 
association, read trade journals and try 
to keep in touch with the text books 
of the business. 





S AM. R. Ww EEMS 


Services of Insurance to National Defense 


(Continued from Page 14) 


in the family budget have also risen 
modestly—the total cost of living for 
families of urban workingmen is around 
614% higher than in August, 1939, just 
prior to the outbreak of war. Despite 
this increase, living costs still average 
about 15% under 1929. Among a great 
many families, expansion in income has 
been sufficient to more than offset this 
increase; however, in other cases where 
little or no gain in money income has 
been enjoyed, the recent rise of living 
costs has meant an actual curtailment in 
the real purchasing power of such fam- 
ilies. 

How effective government controls 
will prove to be in restraining price 
increases remains for the future to re- 
veal. But in any event, rising price 
levels—though they do make it more 
difficult for many individuals to find the 
means with which to buy life insurance 
—are not in themselves an argument 
against the purchase of insurance. That 
has been aptly pointed out by Leroy 
A. Lincoln at the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents on December 5, 1940. 
He said, in the course of his remarks 
expressing strong confidence in the eco- 
nomic stability of our nation: 

2. wee AS pertinent to ask whether 
one would, for instance, cancel the 
fire insurance on his home, if he be- 
came convinced that the cost of re- 
constructing it would, say, be dou- 
bled. Would he not, on the con- 
trary, double his fire insurance? 
Similarly, if a man became convinced 
that the purchasing power of his 
beneficiaries arising out of his life 
insurance were sure to be halved by 
future events, should he not increase 
his life insurance instead of reducing 
or cancelling it?” 

Regardless of the direction of the cost 
of living, the prudent individual will wish 
to carry as ample insurance as possible. 
Throughout the history of the nation 
there have been rises and falls in gen- 
eral price levels and in cost of living, 
but despite these changes millions of in- 
dividuals have found it advantageous to 
purchase and hold life insurance and 
annuities, with most satisfactory results 
to their dependents and themselves. 
Serving the Nation Through Investments 

This issue of The Gold Book reaches 
its readers some two years since the 
outbreak of war in Europe served direct 
notice that America should look to its 
defenses. Since that time, and particu- 
larly in the past year, the defense ma- 
chine has made great strides and the 
life insurance industry has played an 
impressive role in helping finance it. 
How great the two-year flow of invest- 
ment funds from our industry into bond 





and mortgage channels has been may 
be seen trom Chart 2. All the data 
from which the chart has been computed 
represent net new investments added to 
portfolio by all U. S. legal-reserve life 
insurance companies, and exclude refund- 
ing turnover, mortgage renewals, ete. 

Naturally, not all, and probably not 
even a major part, of the two-year flow 
of funds from life insurance companies 
was for direct military purposes. Never- 
theless, all this investment flow served to 
strengthen and upbuild the national 
economy, hence furnished direct support 
to making a strong America. Among 
individual classes of investments, more 
than one billion dollars has been invested, 
net, by the American life insurance in- 
dustry in U. S. Treasury issues since 
the Autumn of 1939. Some interesting 
results emerge, if one translates this sum 
into defense products designed to con- 
serve poten i liberty: A billion dollars 
is a sum sufficient to buy 15,000 medium- 
size tanks at an average cost of about 
67,000 dollars each, or it will pay for 
2,000 4-engine bombers with spare parts, 
now costing about 500,000 dollars each. 
In naval equipment, it will build 125 
destroyers averaging eight million dollars 
each, or 14 battleships, of the 35,000-ton 
size, each costing 70 million dollars. 
Moreover, it is well to recall that this 
one billion dollar investment is in addition 
to some five billion dollars, net, previously 
invested by life insurance companies in 
U. S. Treasuries in the 1930's. Their 
holdings of such securities, totaling more 
than six billion dollars, now represent 
about 20% of life company assets, an 
account for — 12% of the total out- 
standing U. Treasury interest- - bearing 
debt. Both ratios far exceed the corre- 
sponding ones which arose out of World 
War financing. Furthermore, the pres- 
ent ratios for American life insurance 
companies reveal a support for our na- 
tional government’s fiscal operations that 
compares favorably with, and in several 
cases exceeds, the assistance rendered 
gov ernment financing in war-torn coun- 
tries by their own life insurance indus- 
tries. 

Other noteworthy services to our na- 
tional economy, shown by the chart, 
include a net new investment in public 
utility bonds of nearly one billion dollars 
over the two-year period, and about 
600 million dollars going to strengthen 
the nation’s industrial plant. Mortgages 
on homes, farms and other housing and 
commercial structures absorbed more 
than 400 million dollars in the two-year 
period. All these investment operations 
re-emphasize the service rendered 
our industry and reveal the sensitivity 
to national needs so characteristic of the 
American life insurance business from its 
beginnings. 
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UNION CENTRAL 
AGENTS 
"POINT WITH PRIDE" 








































@ The measure of a company 
can best be gauged by the 
type of people with which it 
does business. For many years 
the Union Central has equip- 
ped its field men and trained 
its capable Home Office staff 


to render a specialized service. 





















Evidence that the Union 
Central meets the exacting 
demands of the quality 
market is the fact that the 
average policy bought in this 
company is larger than in 
any other billion dollar 


company. 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A’ 
UNMISTAKABLE 
TREND 


The Life insurance 
agent of today is rounding out 
his income by the sale of Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance. The 
reason is obvious: Greater re- 
ceptiveness on the part of the 


smart 


public to Income Protection 
means easier sales and a quicker 
approach to the prospect’s life 
insurance problems. 


Recognizing this unmistakable 
trend the PREFERRED ACCI- 
DENT offers to readers of The 
Gold Book its new and modern 
55TH ANNIVERSARY POL- 
ICY containing many liberal 
features at reasonable premium 
cost. Offer it to your best pros- 
pects and customers with the 
assurance that PREFERRED’s 
55 years of disability insurance 
experience will back you up. 
This is one of many accident 
policies issued by this company. 


The PREFERRED welcomes 
this opportunity of helping 
wide-awake producers who are 
not afraid to talk accident insur- 
ance in their interviews. Having 
specialized in quality policies 
for the preferred classes of risks 
for more than half a century we 
know you will find our line one 
of the easiest and most pleasant 
to sell. 


Why not start off the Fall 
and Winter Season by getting 
complete details on our 55th 
Anniversary Policy and other 
contracts, which will be speedily 
furnished upon request. 


You may as well capitalize 
on Accident business as you 
go along for if you don't 
someone else will beat you 
to it. 


The 


PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 


President 





PAINTING and PHILATELY 
HIS HOBBIES 


One of the first questions asked by 
visitors to the office of David T. Hersch, 
New 
The ref- 


Security Mutual general agent, 
York, is ‘Who painted that?” 
erence might be to the still life in the 
outer office or perhaps to the colorful 
water-color of the old woman in a bright 
Spanish shawl. Hersch’s answer is that 
he is the artist. 

Painting is for Mr. Hersch what golf, 
piano, fishing are to other busy men— 
a means of relaxation. When he goes 
on a week-end in the country or on 
vacation in the mountains he carries his 
canvas, palette and brushes. 

Mr. Hersch started painting when he 
was a boy. He studied at the New York 
Evening School of Commercial Art and 
in another school. Since 1936 he has 
had several of his works exhibited, in- 
cluding portraits, some still-lifes and 
figures. 

Mrs. Hersch, a good art critic, is his 
office manager. Susanne, age 9, inherits 
her father’s artistic instincts. When she 
was 6 she could draw exceptionally well 
and today she, too, takes her brushes 
and paints with her on family trips. 

Painting is only one of Mr. Hersch’s 
avocations. Besides being a_ tennis 
player he has a stamp collection which, 
for twentieth century United States 
specimens, ranks among the best in the 
country. His specialty is singles, both 
used and minted, of which he has a 
reasonably complete collection, only one 
or two rare ones missing. He also has 
a collection of block stamps and a fine 
array of provisionals (the old private 
issues). 

Mr. Hersch entered the insurance busi- 





‘owe Dodge Tax - 


Problems 
(Continued from Page 85) 


payment of money against special con- 
ditions as they exist today constitutes 
further restriction and may result in a 
failure “to meet the problems that are 
occasioned by the imposition of taxes.” 

All in all, it simply means that our 
reputations as sage counselors is at 
stake and that we must take all precau- 
tions to guard assiduously against a pro- 
cedure which may be quickly outlawed 


ness in 1921 with the Equitable Society. 
an assistant 
In March, 1933, he took the 


After a time he became 
manager. 
general agency of the Security Mutual 
Life, for which company he has been 
an outstanding producer. 
seven months of this year his agency 
wrote more business than in all of 1940 
and led the company for the year. Mr. 
Hersch himself is one of the company’s 
leading personal producers. 


DAVID T. HERSCH 





by the next turn of the ballot-drum in 
Congress. 

For the people so financially exposed 
that a tax problem is inevitable, espe- 
cially at the time of the settlement on 
an estate, there is but the necessity of 
being fully mindful that money—cash— 
will be both desirable and forthcoming 
to meet the need. Such, indeed, is a 
very simple problem for the life under- 
writer. That he may permit it to be- 
come complicated is as unwise as it is 
unnecessary. For, as Mr. Maduro has 
so aptly observed, “Life insured is de- 
signed to meet the problems that are 
occasioned by the imposition of taxes.” 





Accident Policies, 


OVER $2.00 OF ASSETS - 


Western Office—Portland, Ore. 








A Golden Harvest 


In the Field of 


PERSONAL INCOME PROTECTION 


FEATURING 


1] Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable Health and 


Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement. 
[3] All Popular Forms of Participating Life Insurance. 


- FOR EVERY $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL 


PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON—MASSACHUSETTS 


“Income Protection Since 1895" 


Canadian Office—Toronto, Ont. 








In the first 
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Institute 
(Continued from Page 88) 


ture life insurance as an important Means 
of achieving personal and family secyp. 
ity. We must explain that the figures 
related to life insurance are large be. 
cause it’s a large joint enterprise of g 
large and growing population which js 
turning more and more, over the years 
to this time-tested means of assuring 
present protection and future security, 

We want the public to know whether 
or not they are policyholders, how life 
insurance functions, what it means, what 
its statistics stand for. 

The motion pictures which the Instj- 
tute is circulating (“Yours Truly, Eq 
Graham” and “American Portrait”) haye 
been built around the agent, as well as 
the institution, and while not sales docu- 
ments, they are aids to you, and they 
help to interpret your service. 

All of this is being done because life 
insurance, as all business, has learned 
that people are today subject to many 
conflicting presentations of ideas. We 
who are associated with life insurance 
know its story—an outstanding record of 
service to the public, in public interest 
—but we cannot expect the public to 
“cuess” this. Certainly our critics are 
not going to volunteer as advertisers of 
our merits. However good our record 
and achievement, it will not be known 
and appreciated if we do not tell about 
it—and it may be misunderstood if we 
do not explain it carefully, simply, and 
repeatedly. 

This is as true for the agent’s own en- 
deavors as for the institution as a whole, 
What the Institute does today is only 
the beginning of the work. It is only 
a pattern to which everyone associated 
with life insurance should adapt his or 
her efforts. It is certain that the basic 
picture of service as told by the Insti- 
tute must be exhibited in “real life” by 
everyone in contact with the public. This 
is a high responsibility for the agent, 
as his is the greatest force of this con- 
tact. Each agent has it as his personal 
responsibility to perform his daily du- 
ties in such a way as to be constant 
walking evidence of these truths that 
we are propounding. 

What Agents Should Keep in Mind 


Indeed, if this work is to reach its 
maximum of effectiveness and be the 
vital aid that it could very well be, there 
are four things that should be kept in 
mind: 

1. Every life insurance agent in Amer- 
ica should cooperate by “living” the fun- 
damentals of life insurance; 

2. Every company should constantly 
seek to do more of those things the 
public wants done and fewer of those 
things the public does not like; 

Everyone in any way associated 
with life insurance—home office employe, 
claim representative, or cashier—what- 
ever he may be, should constantly re- 
member he has a responsibility in help- 
ing to shape public opinion toward life 
insurance; 3 

4. All of us must repeatedly, consist- 
ently, unceasingly, tell the story of life 
insurance, which means in large part the 
story of the life insurance agent, hewing 
to the principles of simplicity, reliability 
and reiteration. 

The agent whose future depends on 
good public relations for the institution 
and the company he represents has more 
than casual interest in all this. Public 
relations become to him much more than 
friendliness and good relations—they be- 
come the key to future sales success. 
For this reason, the Institute wants 
every life insurance agent in America 
to realize how important to him is the 
work of the Institute. And we hope this 
will earn the constantly increasing C0- 
operation of every agent in the work, 
for it is self-evident that the work wil 
increase in its value and importance as 
more people throw their energies an 
interests into it. We are all working 
together, with one common objective, t® 
broaden the opportunity for life insur- 
ance to serve the public interest. 
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JOHN J. KING 
PRESIDENT 


THE Ho OPER-HOLMES BUREAU, 


INc. 
102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Sept ember 2, 41944 


To The Life Insurance Executives 
of the United States and Canada: 


ly stepped up, 
Nation's great balance wheels, 
Aligned to insurance, 
is timing its efforts to the extrao 
workers in new 
areas, 


them. 


Out of such Crowded living Conditions arise 
health questions j 


sewage, 
disease Control. i j 
night that you may 


As in past emergencies so it is now, 
Bureau inspectors are rallying to serve our client 


S, 
business of insurance, and the nationq) defense. 


John J. King, President 


WHITEHALL 3-9700 
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| 

NONCANCELLABLE | 

ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 

INSURANCE FOR THE. 

NEEDS YOU | 
CANT 

FORESEE! 


PARTICIPATING 
LIFE INSURANCE 

FOR THE NEEDS 
YOU CAN FORESEE! 





MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


Accident and Sickness Insurance 














*120% Increase in | 
Insurance in Force 
in 7 years 


nh] 
This record speaks for itself as 
| evidence of the “‘esprit de corps”’ ih 
that exists throughout our agency 
force and company. It also offers i 
i evidence of the unusual agency il 
H opportunities that have been | 
opened up during recent years by 
the present forward looking man- | 
agement. Backed by a friendly, 
helpful group of company execu- 
tives, an aggressive agency de- 
partment, ample sales aids and a 
| comprehensive portfolio of Life, 

| Accident, Health and Hospital- 
i ization policies, alert insurance | 
men can set their own course for 
the future. 


Bi \ 
feet 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Reflections About a 


PENSION 


By Ben Ruhl, CLU 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Detroit 


Recently, I was sitting in the presi- 
dent’s office waiting for him to come in 
and overheard a conversation between 
the treasurer of the corporation and a 
salesman, trying to explain why the cor- 
poration should buy a pension plan for 
the benefit of their employes. Argu- 
ments of the salesman for the most part 
were along the following lines: 

“You ought to have a pension plan 
because it is the thing to do these 
days.” 





BEN RUHL 


“Eventually, all the successful corpo- 
rations are going to have pension plans, 
at least for the benefit of those who 
earn from $3,000 a year and up. The 
sooner you get into it, the better chance 
you will have of getting it by the people 
in Washington.” 

“You should buy the plan because it 
won’t cost your corporation much. If 
you spend $10,000 as the company’s con- 
tribution, the Government will pay for 
half of it.” 

“Pension plans are like Group insur- 
ance and Hospitalization insurance—you 
will have to buy one eventually because 
your men won't be satisfied without it.” 

“At the present time, the Government 
allows the money put into a pension 
plan as a business expense and maybe 
the Government will change its mind in 
the future and then if you install a pen- 
sion plan, you will have to pay the entire 
cost.” 

Points Out Fallacies of Argument 

Arguments of this type were for- 
warded by the salesman and ali the 
treasurer could keep saying was, “Why 
should we have a pension plan?” The 
above remarks were probably the most 
intelligent reasons the salesman gave for 
the corporation to be interested in the 
plan. Some of them advanced were 
silly. 

Running through my mind as I lis- 
tened to the sales presentation was that 
it was very much like an individual try- 
ing to sell a policy for family proteciton 
because the net cost per thousand per 
year would probably be $4 and over a 
period of ten years a $20,000 policy would 
cost only $800. Or, I suppose the illus- 
tration could be used of an automobile 
salesman trying to make a sale because 
the car had so many horsepower and 
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PLAN CASE 


had a super-charger that would increas 
its power five times over under certaj: 
conditions. 

I had an opportunity later of discuss. 
ing the same subject with the treasurer 
When he asked me the reasons why any 
corporation should purchase a retiremen; 
plan for the benefit of some of its em. 
ployes, the only reason I told him was 
that it was cheaper for a corporation to 





arrange for an actuarially sound retire. 
ment plan with the premium payments 
being made partly by the corporation 
and partly by the men than it would be 
for the corporation to carry along en. 
ployes who had reached or would reach | 
the superannuated stage. I made an ¢i. 
fort to explain that an employe is not 
worth the salary he receives twice dur- 
ing the period of time he is employed 
The first stage is when a new man js 
taken on and he is being taught his 
duties. One man may learn his job in 
a day’s’ time, but it might take five years 
for another individual to learn his du- 
ties. It costs a company a certain sum | 
of money during the breaking-in perio/ 
of a new employe. That is the reason 
labor turnover is expensive. 
Difficulty of Average Man Living 
Off His Investments 
The other period of time 
employe does not pay his own way is} 
after he reaches the point of being a 


that an 


efficient than those around him. All 0 
us at some time or another are going t 
be in the same relative position, as far | 
as our efficiency is concerned, as a 193 
automobile compared to a current model 
We just won’t be able to keep up in the 
parade forever. We not only do not 
perform our duties satisfactorily, but 
unfortunately everybody who comes 1n 
contact with an old employe is affected 
by his slowness. One old man in a de- 
partment or an office will slow dow 
everybody around him. Unfortunately, 
people slow dowa to the pace of the 
slowest rather than the slowest speeding 
up to the pace of the fastest. 

My entire story was to the effect that 
well over 90% of the men who eat 
decent salaries are never in a position 
to retire and live off their investments | 
It becomes necessary for employers t 
decrease salaries of men who are i 
the “drifting dead wood” stage, but sd: 
aries cannot be reduced in_ proportio| 
to their actual worth to the company 
Men earning respectable salaries durin; 
their lifetime are not in a position 
retire and live off of their Social Secu 
ity income for the reason that. thet 
standard of living has been such tha 
the small income from the Governmet! 
will not allow a respectable living. |', 
becomes necessary for the employer " 
fire all people who reach a certain ast 
or to put them on the pension list an 
he must then pay the total cost. ! 
all men are discharged after they stat 
slowing up, it is going to have a bi 
effect on the younger people becatt 
they know the same thing will happt 
to them. It is impossible to decreas 
salaries after one has passed his pol! 
of reasonable efficiency in line with his} 
decreased ability. Then, too, it does!) 
have the right effect on the other peop! 
in the organization if former exec) 
tives are put in very menial jobs " 
their later years. 

The Hidden Pension Cost 

It was pointed out that the biggt 

hurdle practically all men have who ¢f 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Paul Gesswein Formerly 


a Boat Designer 


By I rving Davis 


Paul S. Gesswein of the Raymond C. 
Ellis agency, New York City, and who 
led Home Life of New York producers 
last year, is a million dollar writer. He 
studied naval architecture and at a later 
date designed a number of pleasure and 
racing craft for prominent marine 
sportsmen. When the depression came 
the number of marine sportsmen who 
could own craft of this type diminished. 
Mr. Gesswein then looked for a new 
career. 

In 1932 he entered the life insurance 
business. He studied at Columbia Uni- 
yersity and at Cooper Union, much ot 
his schooling being at night. He quickly 
became interested in programming, busi- 
ness and corporation insurance, and tax- 
ation matters. His love of detail and 
precision and his flair for figures proved 
extremely helpful. 

Learning Self Confidence 


When Mr. Gesswein entered the in- 
surance business he felt sure he could 
learn the technique, but what worried 
him was the approach and the first few 
minutes in the prospect’s office. In his 
youth he was extremely shy and when a 
small boy was inclined to stammer. 
While he had overcome much of this 
timidity he wondered if there were not 
someway of completely routing it. 

His general agent gave him some good 
advice. What Mr. Ellis said was in part 
this: 

“You have to get by through knowing 
your stuff rather than by trying to make 
a quick first impression. You will find 
that you know more about the insurance 
situation than the person upon whom 
you call, and be sure that you do. That 
will give him confidence in you and will 
give you further confidence in yourself. 
Confidence breeds confidence. A_ bril- 
liant first performance is not enough. 
It may peter out. The thing to do is 
wear well. Therefore, when you see 
aman be sure he is the man to see, 
and when you recommend a program be 
sure that it is right. If it is right you 
will be surprised how easily the sale 
trequently follows.” 

Mr. Gesswein’s prospecting is largely 
a combination of centers of influence and 
endless chain. Most of his cases are 
routine life insurance planning which 
result in insurance of $25,000 and up- 
ward. Among his larger cases are some 
of the country’s highest ranking sym- 
Phonic conductors. He has written a 
number of pension trust and tax cases. 


An Interesting Case 


_ Asked about one of his most interest- 
ing cases Mr. Gesswein gave this one: 

The _Prospect was executive engi- 
heer of a large railroad company, has 
a military bearing, is gruff and obstinate. 
He had been tipped off about his turn- 
Ing away insurance agents. Managing 
to get by his secretary Gesswein got 
right down to business. — 

“LT understand your attitude toward in- 
surance agents,” he said, “but I have 
taken the liberty of calling to discuss 
your tax situation.” 

_ What do you know about my tax 
Situation?” he retorted bluntly. 

Gesswein told him that before he made 
a call he always made a point of getting 
facts about the person he came to in- 
terview, and in his study of this par- 


ticular situation there were some things 
he could talk to him about to his ad- 
vantage in connection with his taxes. 

“Well, tell me what you have on your 
mind.” said the engineer. 

Gesswein told The Gold Book of the 
closing: 

“I then explained briefly that the in- 
come from a matured endowment an- 
nuity he was carrying was not reportable 
for tax purposes in its entirety until the 
payments received equaled the cash paid 
for the annuity. In the meantime, | 
explained, only 3% of the purchase price 
is reportable. As my prospect has a 


PAUL S. GESSWEIN 


large earned income this was good news 
to him, and the explanation paved the 
way for the sale which was for a $7,500 
premium, approximately $225,000 of in- 
surance—since that time I have sold 
him additional insurance and advised 
him on necessary changes in drawing 
up his estate program. 

Mr. Gesswein’s hobbies continue to be 
sailing and designing boats. 





Pension Plan Case 
(Continued from Page 124) 


respectable incomes is to build up a 
retirement fund. Most men are not 
overly concerned with everyday living 
expenses, but most of them cannot, or 
will not, pay their everyday expenses 
and also build up a respectable old age 
income. I also pointed out that some 
of the corporations that had the best 
employer-employe relationships are those 
companies which have had sound pen- 
sion plans for years. It is definitely 
proved that because of the lower labor 
turnover, particularly among the higher 
salaried group, that a pension plan will, 
in many cases, pay for itself in this one 
respect. 

There are 101 other reasons for the 
sale of a retirement plan for the benefit 
of some or all of the employes of a 
corporation, but the idea must be sold 
to every employer that, without a plan, 
the hidden pension cost will be far great- 
er than the employer’s contribution to 
a plan. 














HOME OFFICE 


Monmouth Illinois 


September 15, 1941. 


Re: Building For Permanence. 


Mr. Clarence Axman, President, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Clarence: 


A few years ago, while on a trip to England, 
I visited the home of the great English 
writer John Ruskin. While there, I read 
aloud to a group of friends who accompanied 
me, my favorite quotation from Ruskin, which 
he had written in that very room. It is as 
follows: 


"It is the far sight, the quiet and con- 
fident patience, that, above all other 
attributes, separate man from man and near 
him to his Maker; and there is no action 
nor art, whose majesty we may not measure 
by this test. Therefore, when we build, 
let us think that we build forever. Let it 
not be for present delight, nor for present 
use alone; let it be such work as our 
descendants will thank us for, and let us 
think, as we lay stone on stone, that a 
time is to come when those stones will be 
held sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men will say as they look 
upon the labor and wrought substance of 
them, ‘See! this our fathers did for us.’" 


For forty-four years, our company has been 
"Building for Permanence," in the spirit of 
Ruskin’s masterpiece. 


We have policyholders whose families have 
been protected by our institution over 
several decades; we have agents who have 
remained in our App-a-Week Club literally 
for years and years and years. One of our 
agents has built himself an office building 
where he has his insurance headquarters; 
another is president of the school board in 
his town; another - a Cambridge graduate - 
owns a beautiful summer place on a lovely 
lake, where his vacation hobby is training 
boys in woodcraft and clean living - and so 
on and on we could catalogue the various ways 
in which we are "building for permanence" in 
the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company. 
For "Permanence is the very cornerstone of 
the institution of Life Insurance. 


Yours very Sincerely, 
Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company. 
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|BIGGER policies | 
MORE policies} 


During the first six months 
of 1941 Federal’s field repre- 
sentatives sold bigger policies 


and sold more of them. 
kkk tk 


Better policies explain why 
our Life Department sales 


were up 25.6% during the first 


to the same period of 1940, 
and why the average size 
policy sold was 14.4% larger 


than last year. 


Those better policies include 
a sensationally _ successful 


Mortgage Redemption con- 
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\ rivalled Streamliner, the com- 
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, bination that covers everything 
in one policy, including Life- 
Accident - Health - Hospital 
COV erage. 
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This trio offers unusual Op- 

portunities to men looking for 


an opportunity to better them- 


selves. 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


Chairman 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 
President 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Plays in Open 
Golf Championships 


Sidney Salomon, Jr., associate agency 
manager of Equitable Society, St. Louis, 
has qualified five consecutive times for 
the Million Dollar Round Table. He is 
also a member of the Equitable Society’s 
Two Million Dollar Clubs. 

His main hobby outside of life insur- 
ance is golf and he finds time to play 
in a number of tournaments. This year 
he won the Rock Springs Invitation Golf 
Tournament at Alton, IIl.; was second 
low in the qualifying rounds of the 
Trans- Mississippi championship and was 
medalist in the St. Louis District Cham- 
pionships. Also, he played in the St. 
Louis, St. Paul and Canadian Open 
Championships during the Summer. 

He started with the Equitable when 
he was 19 and is now 31. He is married 
and has a child. His general agent is 
M. A. Nelson. 

One of his most interesting sales ex- 
periences came after he had learned that 
a St. Louis man he had programmed 
bought elsewhere $50,000 on his wife’s 
life, which had been one of Mr. Solo- 
mon’s recommendations. Instead of get- 
ting worked up about this he cultivated 
the business man, became better friends 
than ever and eventually sold him 
$100,000 personal insurance and same 





SIDNEY SALOMON, JR. 


amount of business insurance. 
“It was a case of biding my time,” he 
said. 


Presenting Facts and Figures to Policyholders 


(Continued from Page 56) 


the item represents. For example, un- 
der the liability item for dividends to 
policyholders due but unpaid, one com- 
pany says: “This consists almost en- 
tirely of cases where the premium upon 
which the dividend is to apply has not 
yet been paid or dividends on claims in 
course of settlement.” These are cer- 
tainly steps in a forward direction. 

The other important set of figures 
which is desirable for a better under- 
standing of a company’s financial condi- 
tion is the Income Account. This also 
goes under the name of Income State- 
ment, Revenue Account, Statement of 
Operations or some other similar title. 
Whatever it is called, its purpose is to 
show the sources and amounts of the 
company’s income for the year, and 
what disposition was made of the in- 
come. The balance or increase in sur- 
plus when added to the surplus at the 
benning of the year, gives the amount 
of surplus at the end of the year which 
is shown on the Balance Sheet. 

Taken together, the Balance Sheet 


and the Income Account give a very 
good view of the company’s financial 
position; the former shows how the 
company’s assets, liabilities and surplus 
stand at the close of the year’s opera- 
tions, while the latter shows the year’s 
income and outgo which account for 
the change in legal reserve and surplus. 

Only about one-half of the policyhold- 
er’s reports examined were found to 
contain an Income Account. A num- 
ber of the others, however, showed a 
condensed statement of cash income and 
cash disbursements as shown in the 
Convention Blank. This latter does not 
tie in with the Balance Sheet but rather 
leads to the increase in ledger assets. 
Consequently, this type of statement 
does not give as complete a picture as 
the Income Account. 

Income and QOutgo Presentation 

In the method of presentation of in- 
come and outgo, interesting use is often 
made of charts, graphs, photographs 
and drawings to increase the significance 
of the data to the reader. A very effec- 
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tive device used by some companies jg 
to break down the “income dollar” int, 
so many cents from insurance pre. 
miums, annuity considerations, inyeg, 
ments, etc., and then to show how map 
cents of this dollar went for claim, 
dividends, expenses, increase in reserye 
and so on. Another method of presen. 
tation of the Income Account ig th 
“short story,” the text being in narra, 
tive style reading from left to right 
across the page, with each item of jp. 
come and outgo illustrated by an ap- 
propriate drawing. 
Tables and Charts 


There is space to refer only briefly 
to a few of the other kinds of financial 
and statistical data included in the re. 
ports. Tables and charts illustrating 
amounts paid to policyholders and bene. 
ficiaries, amounts of insurance in force 
the growth of assets and reserve funds 
compared with the figures for previous 
years, are usual. In many of the re. 
ports this sort of data is also shown 
for each state in which the company 
does business. Many show analyses of 
death claims by various classifications, 
such as cause, age at death, policy year 
of death and occupation. “Pie” dia- 
erams showing the percentages of the 
company’s business on the different 
plans of insurance are sometimes shown. 
Most of the companies also make ayvail- 
able to their policyholders a list of their 
stock and bond securities. It is cus- 
tomary for many of the companies to 
include in their reports a list of their 


general agencies or principal branch of- | 


fices, and sometimes some descriptive 
matter about the principal kinds of poli- 
cies offered. 
Accompanying Text 

The accompanying text of the report 
is of vital importance. This is usually 
in the form of a running commentary 
by the President on the results of the 
year’s operations, in the course of which 
important developments and trends in 
the company’s affairs are emphasized 
and highlighted. Here, too, the oppor- 
tunity is often taken to discuss various 
aspects of the business about which the 
policyholders should be correctly in- 
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formed, and other more general matters | 


which have a bearing on the affairs of 
the company. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed are: investment problems, trends 


in mortality, interest and expense rates, | 
sources of surplus and principles oi | 


dividend distribution, the function of the 
reserve, settlement option and _ policy 
change service, the role of the agent, 
refutation of the idea that companies 
benefit greatly from lapses and surren- 
ders, inflation and life insurance. 
Summary 

In concluding, we might ask the ques- 
tion: Is it possible to prescribe specifi 
cations for the ideal report to_policy- 
holders? It would seem not. No one 
company is exactly like another one, 
and each company must naturally pre- 
pare its report with its own specia 
needs in mind. However, a few get 
eralizations can be made. It is mr 
portant to create a forthright impres- 
sion upon the policyholder. He must be 
made to feel that, even though it is nol 
possible for him personally to invest 
gate his company, he can rely on it 
officials to present the facts in an ur 
biased manner. It is important also to 
get across the salient features of the 


year’s operations together with educa é 
tional material relating to the compaiy © 


and the life insurance business general 


ly. The report should have sufficient | 
reader appeal to hold attention, but a ~ 
the same time should not sacrifice the 7 
dignified impression which our business ~ 


warrants. 


Great progress has been made in the es 
past few years, we believe, in produ | 


ing a more human and more valuable 
annual report. Whether or not this 18 
true can best be ascertained by the 


agent in the field by obtaining the poli | 


cyholders’ reaction to the new type ° 


reports. Furthermore, the agency force 
can be of great help in determining § 
whether we are improving our public 


relations through this medium. 
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Pick up your newspaper any day and 
more and more frequently you will find 
numerous articles, either as news or 
records of business transactions in 
which women are participating. Since 
they are coming into industry and busi- 
ness not only in ordinary and routine 
jobs, but in semi-executive and executive 
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capacities, they are good _ potential 
prospects lor solicitation of life insur- 
ance. The women, particularly in the 
moderate earning groups, undoubtedly 
have surplus funds as well as definite 
needs which can be fulfilled by a life 
insurance contract. Then again women 













© believes in life insurance. 





have equal property rights in a num- 
her of states in the country where com- 
munity laws exist. 
Some Case Histories 
Here are a few case histories taken 
from my experience: 

1. A woman, 31—single—music teacher 

with a total annual income varying 

between $5,500 and $6,000. This 
woman was sole support of her fam- 
ily, consisting of a younger sister and 

a sick mother. While consummation 

of the sale took about six months a 

$380 commission proved worth while. 

A woman, 29, unsuccessfully married. 

She was obliged to take care of her 

two children and return to business 

in a secretarial capacity. Her em- 
ployer became an invalid suddenly 
and the bulk of carrying on this 
small business devolved on her. Her 
income previously had been $35 per 
week, In view of the fact that she 
was to carry on this business, an ar- 
rangement was made whereby she 
was to have a participating interest. 

Since her children were still young 

there was a definite need for life in- 

surance for educational purposes as 
well as to provide an income for the 
children in the event of the prior 

death of the mother. As a result a 

substantial policy was delivered. Sub- 

sequently, a Retirement Income poli- 
cy was effected supplementing the 
previous life insurance coverage. 

3. A woman, 42—single—a partner in 
a business in which her earnings were 
$20,000 yearly. She was the sole sup- 
port of a number of nieces and 
nephews in her family as well as a 
widowed sister who also had chil- 
dren. This was an unusual case in 
that it took almost a year’s time to 
effect the coverage desired. It was 
pointed out that in the event of her 
sudden death there would be no pro- 
vision for continuing the monies 
which she had been paying to her 


rm 


ww 


various family relations. Also, no 
educational privileges for the chil- 


dren involved. Lastly, she had failed 

to capitalize her value to the firm in 

terms of business life insurance. Ul- 
timately, this case also developed into 
quite a substantial sale. 

.am sure that anyone who reads this 
article will undoubtedly have had simi- 
ar experiences with women purchasing 
life insurance. 

Views of a Business Woman 

Recently, in our agency we had a 


p meeting at which the principal speaker 
Was a woman who manages a restaurant 





n downtown New York and strongly 
She is Mrs. 
enry Struse. 


One point she made was that the 
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WOMEN— 


A Neglected Insurance Market 


By Edwin A. Muller 
Assistant General Agent, R. H. Keffer Agency, Aetna Life, New York 


average woman senses a lack of security 
and that she must make provision for 
this during the period prior to age fifty 
in order to have adequate income which 
is not dependent on her own efforts. 
The compulsory savings feature of life 
insurance also appealed, said Mrs. 
Struse. 

She told of an episode in her career 
when she was trying to get a position 
and was asked: “Are you dependent 
upon your next week’s salary?” Her 
response was, “No.” Her prospective 
employer explained that people worked 
better if they were really in need of a 
pay envelope. Mrs. Struse told us that 
as a result of her insurance she knew 
she could choose the time and job best 
suited to her. Therefore, she was able 
to obtain a much more lucrative position 
than would have been possible if it were 
not for the feeling of security which 
her life insurance gave her. There are 
many who have had Mrs. Struse’s ex- 
perience. 

Basic rates in most companies are the 
same for women risks, except for dis- 
ability and double indemnity features. 


Howard Neal FormerlyWas 
Building Material Man 


Howard Neal, CLU of Mutual Benefit 
in Los Angeles, is a graduate of Sacra- 
mento High School. In 1918 he saw 
service in the World War. He then 
went to University of California and is 


a graduate of class of ’22 with BS. 
degree. 
After a year in the furniture busi- 


HOWARD NEAL 


ness, Mr. Neal entered the building 
material field and was in that business 
until 1932. 


He entered life insurance in Los An- 
geles with the Pacific Mutual and later 
joined Mutual Benefit. In 1940 he qual- 


ified for Million Dollar Round Table. 
He became a CLU in 1938 and also 
obtained the CLU Certificate in Life 


Agency Management. He is active in 
Los Angeles Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. He is married and has two boys. 











A Golden Anniversary 


il 


1891 7 1941 


N AUGUST 18th, the Boston Mutual Life 

Insurance Company completed fifty years 

of service to its policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, and to the citizens of New England 
generally. As we reach this important mile- 
stone, we are grateful for the good-will and con- 
fidence of ovér three hundred thousand policy- 
holders. The Company enters upon its fifty-first 
year with the largest amount of insurance in 
force in its history — nearly one hundred 
millions. 


The Boston Mutual, stronger than ever, better 
equipped to serve its present policyholders and 
future insurers, is doubly glad to have reached 
its strong position so that it can do its full share 
in the drive of the American people to build a 
strong national defense. 


Already we have invested hundreds of 
thousands in Government securities, including 
defense bonds; our sons have enlisted; our men, 
many from key positions, are now training in 
the army, the navy, and the air; many of our 
officers and directors serve without pay on draft 
boards and civilian defense committees; our 
ladies work at Red Cross and a score of other 
such relief activities. 


Thus, in addition to the great part played in 
these crucial times by life insurance itself, we of 
the Boston Mutual Family are trying, in our 
private capacities, to contribute our part to the 
defense and the preservation of democracy. 


7 


A Golden Opportunity 
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COON ZRANDY 


INO. u 


QUERY: What life insur- 
ance company offers a 
direct-mail plan which is 
pulling 28.7% returns from 
people who know they will 
be solicited ? 


COMMENT: 10% return 
of reply cards from a direct- 
mail campaign is considered 
good .. . 20% return ap- 
proaches the phenomenal. 
Continental Assurance . 

with a direct-mail plan in 
operation more than a year 
.. . has produced a country- 
wide return of 28.7%. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





Prepaid Hospital 
(Continued from Page 104) 


earnings brackets for $4 a day and em- 
ployes in the higher brackets for $5 a 
day. The plan may provide a maximum 
of either 31 or 70 days coverage, except 
that in any event not more than 14 days 
will be paid in event of hospitalization 
due to pregnancy and resulting child- 
birth, abortion or miscarriage. The 
daily hospitalization benefit is usually an 
insured amount rather than a form of 
reimbursement, which means that the 
employe will receive the full amount 
provided by the plan for each day in the 
hospital, regardless of the actual hos- 
pitalization charge. In addition, the 
policy will provide reimbursement of the 
employe up to a total maximum of five 
times the daily benefit for such charges 
as may be made by the hospital for 
operating room expenses, administration 
of the anaesthesia, laboratory service 
and X-rays. 

The hospital confinement program for 
dependents may be the same as that ap- 
plicable for the insured employes or it 
may be one-half or three-fourths or 
some similar proportion of the amount 
of coverage provided for the employes. 
However, the benefit for dependents is 
on a reimbursement basis, which means 
that if a dependent is insured for $5 a 
day and is confined in a hospital room 
for which the charge is only $4.75 per 
day, only the latter amount will be paid. 

Representative Operations 

Surgical benefits are wholly on a re- 
imbursement basis and the employe is 
reimbursed for the actual amount 
charged by the surgeon, but not to ex- 
ceed an amount set forth in the sched- 
ule. For illustrative purposes, the fol- 
lowing are some representative opera- 
the maximum 


tions, together with 

amount of reimbursement available: 
Maximum 
Amount of 

Operation Reimbursement 

Amputation of finger or toe (each).$ 10 

APPENGECtOMY. ~. c6iis6 saa sscw ss cows 100 

Binod 4ranstusion. .c.< cos. ssaveccess 25 

Hernia operation (single)........... 50 


Leg or upper arm (simple fracture). 50 
Leg or upper arm (compound frac- 


fine)? Sra sa eactass ew oe ete a eon 75 
Leg or upper arm (fractures requir- 

ince Open Operation) . .2.0.660s0000. 100 
Mastoidectomy (one side)........... 75 
Shoulder, elbow or ankle joint (re- 

duction of dislocation). .c.....6<..: 25 
Skull—Cutting into cranial cavity... 150 
Tonsillectomy (removal of tonsils).. 25 
Delivery of child or children........ 50 
Caesarian section (including delivery) 100 

The above schedule is known as the 





LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 
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A Lucky Encounter on Train 
By Paul Dobson 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis 


You never can tell when you are go- 
ing to be exposed to a sale, but you 
must be prepared. 

I was on my way to the Southern part 
of Minnesota to attempt to close on 
the lives of a client’s wife and children. 
Case involved setting up of a trust from 
which premiums would be paid. The 
client was to make gifts of stocks to 
the trust and the dividends as such were 
to be applied on the premiums. 

I had the proposals all with me care- 
fully worked out and was sitting in the 
parlor car reviewing them when I 
glanced up and there sat a prospective 
client whom I had talked to consider- 
ably on the same idea for his family. 
I had been unable as yet to get to the 
closing interview, as he was so busy 


with numerous organization matters. 
His wife was with him. It was a lucky 
encounter. 


He asked me where I was going. I 
told him and showed him the proposals. 
I was able to get an application on 





“full” schedule and a plan may provide 
full schedule for employes and_ half 
schedule or some familiar fraction for 
dependents. Under half schedule, with 
of course half the premiums, an appen- 
dectomy, for example, would be reim- 
bursed up to $50. 


Cost of the Plan 


The cost of the plan is usually shared 
by the employer and the employes. A 
popular division is to have the employes 
pay between two-thirds and_ three- 
fourths of the gross premium, with the 
employer absorbing the balance of the 
cost. The employer may with profit 
contribute to the cost of the hospitali- 
zation but the group-writing companies, 


while recommending such procedure, 
generally provide that the employes 
may, if necessary, pay all of their 


own coverage, but require that the em- 
ployer share at least a part of the cost 
of dependent coverage. The desirability 
of this latter underwriting requirement 
may be more fully realized when it is 
pointed out that the additional premium 
for the dependents’ hospital confinement 
benefit may be two to three times the 
cost for the employe himself and the 


JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 
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Our General Agents will be pleased to inform you of our 
contracts, and are equipped to give you special service 


For further agency information write to 


HARRY YARIN, Vice-President and Sup’t. of Agencies 


LExington 2-5950 | 
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the wife for $100,000 and one for de. | 





ferred annuities on his baby gir, [ 
amounting to $4,000 a year in premiums, | 


additional premium for the surgical | 
benefits may be three to five times the | 
premium for the employe himself. These | 
comparative costs should be taken a | 
illustrations only since proper weight: | 
must be given to the proportion of mak | 
and female employes and the ratio be- [ 
tween dependent and employe coverage, 
as well as other underwriting factors, 

Employes insured under Group hos 
pitalization and surgical reimbursement 
contracts and their employers paid al- 
most $17,000,000 to the Group-writing 
companies in 1940 to “purchase in ad: | 
vance” hospital accommodations with 
the possibility that $25,000,000 may be 
so paid in 1941. Probably twice this 
latter amount will be this year’s pay- 
ment to the various cities’ hospitaliza 
tion plans, which are generally limited 
to room and board services without re- 
imbursement for surgical procedures. 
These figures graphically portray th 
recognition by employes and employers 
of the desirability of hospitalization 
coverage. 


Need of Professional Care | 





When an employe hears of a felloi 
worker confined to a hospital or the 
he is to undergo a surgical operation, 
he has cause to worry over his ow 
predicament under similar circumstances 
unless he is protected by a hospitaliz 
tion plan. There is likewise cause 10 
worry when one of his dependents | 
quires hospital care or surgical treat 
ment. It is difficult for an employe " 
the lower-income brackets to save fo 
such contingencies, especially since tht 
cost of illness varies too greatly for # 
individual to make reasonably sure 0 
covering all expenses through any mot 
erate savings program. 

With illness the employe’s incom} 
usually stops. His expenses while ! 
not only continue but are increast! 
despite the cessation of current incom) 
The family as well as the employ* } 
suffers. ' 

Many employes stay at home dumm 
periods of serious illness because tht) 
cannot pay hospital charges. This d*) 
rupts the home, may infect other méy 
bers of the family, and often requ) 
that a wage-earning member of t 
family cease working in order to takt | 
care of the employe. This care is oftt} 
unprofessional and does not tend "' 
bring the ailing employe back to woh) 
in good health in as short a period 
is possible with proper hospital tre 
ment. Similar conditions likewise alt % 
an employe’s dependents when they 
ill and are likely to delay their recovél 
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WHAT MAKEs A “STRONG COMPANY” STRONG 


Strength—in a life insurance company—is not wholly measurable in dollars. 
Back of the dollars, back of the day-by-day operations, are the principles which 


guide the institution. 


In the case of The Northwestern Mutual, those principles were laid down more 
than half a century ago in this simple statement: 


“The ambition of The Northwestern Mutual has been less to be 
large than to be safe .. . to rank first in benefits to its policyholders 
rather than first in size.” 


Acting under this guiding principle, The Northwestern Mutual has consistently 
confined its business to the writing of standard, ordinary life insurance in which 
every applicant is medically examined and carefully checked on other factors or 
risk. It has never sought new business in amounts greater than those required 
to keep the company healthy. It has operated always on the premise that life 
insurance, to be of greatest service, must be adapted to the personal needs of 
each policyholder, and it has exercised a careful selection in the creation of a 
staff of agents competent to render a truly constructive service to its policy- 


holders. 
A. J. JOHANNSEN, C.L.U. RUDOLPH RECHT 
General Agent General Agent 
161 Remsen Street 386 Fourth Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York New York City 
C. L. McMILLEN ROWLEY & TALBOT 
General Agent General Agents 
347 Madison Avenue 9 Clinton Street 
New York City Newark, New Jersey 





|. % 2c THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


we da 
‘A 
700,000 POLICYHOLDERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


a” MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























Story of Gen. Alonzo Sutter 


By Caleb R. Smith 
Massachusetts Mutal, Asheville, N. C. 


When we consider prospecting in 
like we are going through, one 
sly has to use his common sense by 
keeping his eyes and ears open. 

It reminds me of the story from the 
days of the gold rush in Cali- 


Wes 


oneer 

fornia Among those 49ers was a re- 

‘ed army officer. He settled on a 
ranch and worked hard to wrest a liv- 
ine from the arid, reluctant soil. A 
sinall stream ran through his place, 
which was sufficient to water his cattle, 
but the so‘l was unproductive, and the 


cattle languished and died from lack of 
surishment. 

There was a gold rush to Southern 
California, and the pioneer decided to 
sell his ranch and seek a rapid fortune 
in the gold fields. He sold out for a 
few hundred dollars, put his belongings 
in a wagon and drove across the stream 
hoping to find his fortune in the fields 
far. But the gold boom was a “flivver” 
and the pioneer was left stranded. 


What We See and What We Observe 


The man to whom the pioneer sold 
the ranch moved in with his family. 
One day he noticed that the sand with 
which his children were playing beside 
the stream seemed bright and gleamy. 
He examined it and was amazed to find 
it reeking with gold. Wading into the 
stream he dug some sand from the bot- 


tom. It was loaded with gold. 

This is the story of General Alonzo 
Sutter. He had sold for next to noth- 
ing one of the richest gold mines ever 
discovered, and when he waded across 


the stream alongside his wagon to seek 
wealth elsewhere, “He Was Knee Deep 
in Gold.” He had often seen the sand 





CALEB R. SMITH 
at the bottom of the stream, but he 
had never observed it. 
In the difference between what we 


see and what we observe, fortune often 
lies hidden. 

Observation is the gentle art of put- 
ting two and two together. If you 
study your policyholders in your terri- 
tory, if you will canvass and recanvass 
them, making sure that none have been 
overlooked you will “pan out gold nug- 
gets” in commissions and_ renewals. 


Has One Program Sheet to 


Care for Widowed Mother 


Harry R. Schultz, CLU, Gifford T. 
Vermillion agency, Mutual Life of New 
York, Chicas pavs for a minimum of 
$500,000 to $750,000 each year. 

In his senior year at the University 

Illinois (B.S. in Commerce, 1925) in 
a salesmanship course he chose life in- 
surance as his theme for the term paper, 
first, because “I know so little about the 
subject that its hidden mysteries in- 
trigued me,” and second, because “I 
heard it was one of the toughest in- 
tangibles to sell.” 

The day after graduation he presented 
himself to a general agent who had 
registered with the employment depart- 
ment of the university and was taken on. 
The second month Mr. Schultz wrote 
a $20,000 case. At the same time he 
started in an App-a-week contest, and 
for two years wrote from one to eight 
applicati every week. He strongly 
recommends this for young men coming 










licati 
plications 


ito the business who want to build a 
clientele. In his first year, on this basis, 
he was able to pay for $160,000. 

He sees no reasons not to call on 


friends. “If life insurance is good enough 
for me to buy,” he says, “why isn’t it 
good enough for my friends to know 
about it through me?” His larger cases 
have come through estate analysis and 


mprehensive programming “but,” says 
Mr. Schultz, “the greater number of 
ses. originate from simplified — pro- 


ramming.” 
He prepared an additional sheet for 
standard analysis booklet for the 
tuation in which a man responsible for 
I support of his widowed mother, 
vished to provide for her as well as for 





K; SCHMITZ 


HARRY 


his wife and children. The sheet made a 
big hit, and he now includes it with 
every program where it fits at all. He 
finds there are more men than we realize 
who feel an obligation to some older 
person, and when the best way of dis- 
charging it is indicated, they act upon 
it. The first time he used this page 
there was no place in the man’s program 
where additional insurance would fit ex- 
cept for his mother, and he bought a 
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H. M. Cady a West Point Graduate 


Herbert M. Cady, assistant district 
manager, Stuart F. Smith agency, Con- 
necticut General, is a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy, class 
of ’36. He stood second in the class, 
but could not be commissioned in the 
Army due to a physical disability caused 
by an ice hockey accident. 

He entered life insurance because of 
its stability and permanence as a career. 
He met Stuart Smith in Hartford, de- 
cided to go with him, and moved to 
Philadelphia where he did not know any 
one except the general agent. He started 
in training for personal production and 
in 1937, his first full year, paid for $175,- 
000. In February, 1938, he was assigned 
to assist in managerial work and de- 
votes his entire afternoons to helping 
train and supervise thirty-five agents in 
the Philadelphia district office of the 
company. Despite these office duties he 
paid in 1938 for approximately $240,000 
of personal production with annual pre- 
miums of $8,000. So far in 1941 he has 
paid for approximately $200,000 with an- 
nual premiums of $6,300. 

Mr. Cady thinks life insurance is an 
exceptional life-long career in the busi- 
ness world today, assuming that the 
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agent has a proper merchandising play 
built around a complete service obje 
tive; and there is a capable and inter 
ested staff to conduct a complete train. 
ing course which the agent can take 








Wanamaker-Underwood & Underwood 


HERBERT M. CADY 


Has 4,000 Clients in City of 35,000 


Clarence D. Oakley, Monroe, La., six 
times a member of the Equitable So- 
ciety’s Million Dollar Club, never goes 
out of his home town to write insur- 
ance. Monroe 
has a population 
of 35,000, has few 
factories and de- 
pends mainly 
upon its farming 
section for its 
income. 

Despite this 
limited territory, 
Mr. Oakley has 
a clientele of 
more than 4,000. 
His name has 
appeared on the 
Equitable’s honor roll almost without 
interruption each month since he joined 
the company in 1915. For many years 
he has paid for an average of $638,600 
annually. In 1940 his business ran over 
$1,000,000. He has averaged 100 lives 
insured each year for the past twenty- 
five years. Consistent hard plugging is 
his explanation of the remarkable record 
he has made. 





Clarence D. Oakley 


Civic Activities 
Mr. Oakley’s established place in his 
community is revealed by the list of or- 
ganizations in which he works. He is 
past president of the Rotary and Lotus 


Clubs, director and chairman of the 
finance committee of the Community 


Chest, director of the country club, for- 
mer vice-chairman of the Red Cross 





$10,000 contract for that special purpose. 

Mr. Schultz won praise last season for 
his able handling of the CLU programs 
in Chicago. 

Harry R. Schultz’s father was a retail 
cigar merchant. He laid plans to retire 
at 50, and did so. Now 70 years old 
he is living in Watervliet, Mich. in Sum- 
mer and in St. Petersburg, Fla., in the 
Winter time. 


drive, many times director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was director oj 
the local life association, f 
When it disbanded, he joined the New 
Orleans association. He reports to the 
New Orleans agency of the company, 
John A. Bumstead, agency manager. 
Mr. Oakley entered life insurance in | 
1912. At that time the average man in 
Monroe had little, if any, insurance. A 
$5,000 policy was considered large. He 
had to do pioneer work in educating his 
clients to the need of adequate protec: 
At the same time, he was edt- 
cating himself through experience, learn | 
ing to plan lifetime insurance programs 
for them. j 
Mr. Oakley feels that when one of 
the policies he has sold lapses, he hin: 
self has failed, and so he has develope! 
a regular routine for keeping policies 01 
the books. He sees many of policy § 
holders from twelve to thirty times 4 
year. Sometimes, it is just a persond 
call; often it is to write new busines 
or is on a mission in connection with 
old business. i 
_ Mr. Oakley keeps himself informed 01 f 
income and inheritance taxes, trust ant 
partnership agreements. He has no time: 
control program or prospect list. He 
lines up his next day’s business late ™ 
the evening. He sees about thirty peo & 
ple a day, seldom going to his own offi a 
until early afternoon. Then, he spent 
about two hours in the office and 1s ott & 
on the street again. of 
Mr. Oakley writes the general line 0 
business except Group. Through the ¢t 
forts of life insurance men such as M 
Oakley, the average citizen of Monroe ® 
no longer looks on a $5,000 prenmuum ae 
big, but carries an amount consistel 
with his income and_ responsibilities. 
Mr. Oakley attended high school ! 
Monroe, then took a stenographic cours 
For about three years he was a sten0s 
rapher and bookkeeper, and then enteré 
the fire insurance business, later chang | 
ing to life insurance. 
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Not all Protection Wardens wear tin hats! 


Green-grocers and bookkeepers by day . . . hel- 
meted heroes at night . . . the men of Britain’s 
Air Raid Precaution Service have made a mag- 


mificent contribution to their country’s defense. 


Hers in America, busy men 
with plain felt hats in place of tin ones provide 
Protection day and night for countless homes. 

They're not digging wounded children out of 
debris — but they are sending thousands of 
healthy children through school and college. 


They're not snuffing out incendiaries on neigh- 
boring roofs — but they are helping the families 
under those roofs to carry on, after death has 
struck without a warning siren. 

Who are they? They are the trained and 
experienced life insurance men and women 
of America, who are helping families to set 
up defenses that are certain in 
uncertain times. 

From coast to coast, New Eng- 
land Mutual’s group of Career 
Underwriters is eminently 
qualified to render intelligent 


George Willard Smith, President 


THE FIRST 


New England 


Lie Insurance Company 


MUTUAL LIFE 


counsel on personal insurance problems. 

Representing the first mutual life insurance 
company chartered in this country, they are 
equipped with a variety of unusually liberal 
contracts that may be written to suit your 
particular needs. A friendly consultation may 


be had without obligation on your part. 


Agencies in P. 1 Cities ( 


INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 


This advertisement appears in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST of Sept. 13th, TIME of Sept. 29th, NEWSWEEK of Oct. Oth. 
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“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1940 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 





2—*Paying highest rate of interest in | 94 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 








This is the same advertisement which 
appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 and 
1940 Gold Book. Of course, we had to 
change the dates each year. But, the 
statement of facts need no change!! 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 
Julian Price, President Greensboro, N. C. 








*From published statistical reports. 









Lots of folks who’ve been cold to Life 
Insurance sales appeals are enthusiastic 
about Perfect Protection—the combined 
Life, Accident and Health contract. They want some- 
thing more than “just an insurance policy.” Perfect 
Protection gives them a balanced plan of protection 
against loss of gainfully employed time through accident 
or sickness. Perfect Protection policies are within the 
price range of every insurance buyer. This program, 
originated by Reliance in 1913, now is Streamlined to 
the problems of 1941. Write for new booklet giving 


further details of Streamlined Perfect Protection. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH 
Dept. 210 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























|] Edward A. Green of Framingham 


Always Solicits the Family 


Edward A. Green of Framingham, 
Mass., has averaged an application a 
week for more than 265 weeks. He works 
largely in rural territory and is with the 
Merle G. Summers agency, New England 
Life, Boston. 

Mr. Green was born in Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, in 1883 and came 


to Boston when 17. His first position 
in the Hub was with a grocery concern. 
His job was to make house to house 
solicitations. He then went with a large 
company which writes Industrial as well 
as Ordinary life insurance and found that 
his house to house canvassing experience 
stood him in good stead in his new work. 
Although given a poor section of the 
city, with 50% of his debit being colored 
people, he was soon No. 2 man in the 
agency. He was transferred to another 
agency where he worked in a rural and 
less populated district of Middlesex 
County as an assistant manager. In 
1914 he became a leader in both In- 
dustrial and Ordinary fields for his 
agency. 

In 1924 he went with the Summers 
agency and has been the leader of that 
agency in number of cases. Secret of his 
success is that he keeps seeing people 
and talks to the people he sees. He is 
active in church, civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations and gets in touch quickly 
with new people moving into his ter- 
ritory. He is constantly seen at county 





EDWARD A. GREEN 


fairs, church socials, lodge meetings and 
other events which attract people. His 
idea of writing a case is not to stop 
until he has discussed insurance with all 
members of his client’s immediate fam- 
ily and relatives. He rarely comes to 
the main office in Boston. 





Getting the Facts 
(Continued from Page 114) 


and maybe that apprenticeship doesn’t 
save time and money! If an agent can- 
not do what he is told to do or he does 
not possess “that something” which will 
impel men to give him their confidence, 
he never will be anything but a policy 
peddler. 

Those who do come through the trial 
period show increasing aptitude and nor- 
mally, after a year, get about 50% of 
the questionnaires fully answered. From 
then on they usually better this per- 
centage until very few new prospects 
interviewed fail to come through with 
all the data necessary for a compre- 
hensive analysis. 

Agent Needs Help After Getting Facts 


It is a simple procedure for an agent 
to get facts. It is quite another thing 
to know what to do with those facts 
after they have been obtained. 

Manifestly there should be in every 
agency, at least one man—either the 


’ general agent or his deputy, who has an 


engineering type of mind and who is 
well equipped to analyze economic data, 
and the ability to prepare concise, logi- 
cal proposals. 

The engineering process commences 
when the facts which are brought in 
by the agent are analyzed, and it is 
here that the whole success or failure 
of the plan rests. 

No Two Recommendations Alike 

Obviously no two recommendations 
will be exactly alike, although in the 
general framework each recommendation 
bears resemblance to another. 

For example: 

(a) There should be an adjustment 
fund in life insurance of from $1,000 
up, depending on what the cost of last 
expenses and the payment of current 
bills are likely to amount to when death 
occurs. 

Extra amounts are advisable when 
funds are to be provided to equalize 
taxes and administration expenses. 

(b) A backlog of cash, payable di- 
rectly to the widow for emergencies. 
At the minimum this should be equal 
to one or possibly two years’ income 
previously enjoyed by the deceased. 

(c) The provision for a reasonable 





living income for the widow—$100 a 
month at the minimum—and to extend 
long enough to allow the widow to stay 
in the home where she rightfully belongs 
until all of her children are self-sup- 
porting—and a minimum life income for 
her thereafter which would involve not 
too drastic changes in living require- 
ments. 

(d) The provision for income in mid- 
dle life—not less than $100 a month—to 
dovetail in with the pension of the Social 
Security Act so that the one will sup- 
plement the other. 
take about it—the benefits of the act 
should be clearly outlined because men 
are becoming keenly conscious of how 
important a factor this is likely to be- 
come when they reach retirement age. 

It has been my experience that when 
all of these four vital necessities have 
been provided for, there is very little 
excess income available for the man 


earning less than $10,000 a year, to pro- ia 


vide for those things which are desir- 
able, like college educational funds, etc, 
but which require real self-sacrifice to 
obtain. 


Size of Income Determining Factor 


My answer to the man who would like 


to provide an educational fund which 


might involve the eventual accumulation | 


of $10,000, is that when the time comes, 
and when the boy or girl is around Age 
18, the equities in his life 
program can be borrowed against dur- 
ing the educational period, and ultimate: 


ly paid back after the child is on his q 


or her own resources. 
The size of the income the prospect 


enjoys is the determining factor of jut 
how far one can go immediately on aly © 
I believe an ultimate pro © 
gram should always be presented evel § 
situation of the © 
prospect will not permit of more that 


estate plan. 
though the financial 


a fraction of it to be assumed at ontt 


Then, check him at least once a yeat © 


so as to ascertain salary increases an 
commit him to the allocation of from 


20% to 30% of each such increase to the : 
purchase of another fraction of the plat, & 


until the ultimate goal has been reached 

Doesn’t this indicate how very vital i 
is to obtain the prospect’s exact income: 
And, isn’t this whole procedure Pr 
fessional in its process and convincing) 
effective in its operation? 





And, make no mis- © 


insurance 7 
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Good Heritage 


VERMONT SESQUICENTENNIAL 
1791 ~ 1941 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GLENDON FOSTER 





VERMONT STATE HOUSE — Next door to the National Life 


All companies take on to some extent the character of the states in which 
they are located. The 91-year-old National Life Insurance Company had a good 
heritage of Vermont character when it was founded in 1850, and in celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of Vermont statehood this year the Company joins in 
extending greetings to the other 47 states of the Union. 


(Send for booklet—‘“Old Vermont in Pictures.) 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE HOME OFFICE V MONT 
COMPANY MONTPELIER ER 
PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 
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».... 1 would write the word 
‘Insurance’ over the door of 
every cottage and upon the blot- 
ting book of every public man, 
because I am convinced that for 
sacrifices which are inconceivably 

small, families can be secured 
) yas, , against catastro- 
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Insurance “Laboratory Research” 


(Continued from Page 54) 


sidered in mere bulk or when interpreted 
in terms of relief from financial burdens 
in the case of the individual certificate 
holder or his family. At the end of last 
year the Group division of one company 
found that it had paid on the average, 
every week of that year, more than a 
million dollars in Group benefits to em- 
ployes or their families. 
Benefits in a Single Year 
Again drawing upon the resources of 
the actuaries, let us look upon an esti- 
mate of the amount of benefits paid by 
coverage during a recent twelve-month 
period, under Group contracts under- 
written by eight large companies: 
Group Life Benefits...... $106,000,020 
Group Disability Benefits 33,000,000 
Group Annuity Payments 17,600,000 


fl Wo f(s a aC mci $156,600,000 


Because even during these days the 
mind balks at realizing hundreds of mil- 
lions, you may wish to break that total 
down to a more easily assimilable three- 
million-plus in Group benefits every week 
or to sample the fact that the average 
weekly payments under Group disability 
coverages during that twelve-month pe- 
riod were considerably over a half mil- 
lion. 

Experience of a Machine Worker 

From that point it is a natural tran- 
sition to our third viewpoint —and to 
our friend John Doe. He recently re- 
ceived $156 in Group sickness and acci- 
dent benefits. John Doe is working for 
a lawn-mower company operating a ma- 
chine that is currently turning out shields 
for 37 mm. tank guns. His employer 
has a Group insurance plan, and one of 
the coverages is Group sickness and acci- 
dent insurance. John had a bit of “tough 
luck,” contracting an ailment that laid 
him up for fourteen long weeks, includ- 
ing twelve days in the hospital. His 
wage payments stopped; his Group in- 
surance payments began. For each of 
thirteen of the fourteen weeks he re- 
ceived regularly as clockwork a check 
for $12 from the insurance company un- 
derwriting the program. 

John’s ailment was appendicitis. After 
a brief period of observation the doctqr 
decided to hospitalize him, removing the 
offending organ. Although some minor 
complications set in, John Doe is now 
back to work, fit as a fiddle and what 
might have been a tremendous financial 
worry was anticipated by the lawn- 
mower works’ foresight in making pos- 
sible the protection of Group hospital 
expense and surgical operation benefits. 
The total benefits paid John Doe under 
these coverages were $193. (This sum 
is made up of the following payments: 
$48 daily hospital expense benefits; $20 
reimbursement for laboratory fees; $25 
for one blood transfusion; $100 for the 
surgical fee. So, altogether, the benefit 
payments in the case of John Doe’s 
disability totaled $259. 

Mrs. Doe told the people at the lawn- 
mower company that these payments 
were a “godsend.” 

“Secure” Employe a Better Employe 

Through this Group insurance program 
John also has the protection of Group 
hospital and surgical operation coverage. 
The hospital coverage extends to de- 
pendents; that was a real help when 
they had little Johnny’s tonsils out last 
year. In addition, John Doe must have 
an extra measure of ease of mind in 
knowing that thanks to the Group life 
coverage Mrs. Doe would not be left 
without resources should anything hap- 
pen to “take him away.” 

Yes, the actuarial scientists have done 
well by John Doe and his family and 
in noting that fact we must not neglect 
to mention that under the Group pro- 
gram, Social Security is “topped off” by 
Group pensions and John’s income is 
guaranteed for life upon retirement. All 
this is accomplished through the wise 
leadership of the lawn-mower company 
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through the painless medium # 
deduction, authorized by wri aaa ' 
The lawn-mower company, to mak 
our fourth point, is wise in the fo 
of personnel relations. Someone has ‘ 
marked that there is more than coin, 
dence in the fact that modern pi 
of good employer-employe relations . 
came evident just about the same tine 
that Group insurance appeared on ‘ 
scene. The secure employe is a Si, 
employe; a mind harassed by the Pass 
of insecurity is a mind not on the a 
We who have been intimately associate; 
with Group insurance know at first hanj 
what a valuable part of the employe 
relations program it is. We know fron | 
the statements of executives of compe. | 
nies having such plans; we know fron _ 
the fact that it is a commonplace toda, the 
for a prospective employe to ask, “Haye ™ 
they a Group insurance program?” ws 
More Than 10,000,000 Employes Unde an 
Group Protection no’ 
Today, more than 25,000 employers f° 
can answer “Yes” to that question. More spe 
than 10,000,000 employes enjoy Grow f bri 
insurance protection. But neither em. | 
ployers nor employes, I dare say, fully | £4 
appreciate that what made this yay) “Yé 
mantle of protection possible was, fir, — inc 
the awareness of the members of th | ™i 
insurance field organization and theira. | Sté! 
curate interpretation of industry’s needs | ven 
and, second, the able and self-effacin, © 7 
work of the laboratory technicians of the | suc 
institution of insurance—the actuaries- 
in creating products to meet these needs a 
The scientific approach that these mei 
have used has resulted in vast addel 
reservoirs of security for employes oi al 
industry. It is true that the experience — | 4 
that produced these social advances wa wi 
accorded gratifying recognition when the) | S° 
government called upon insurance com: § iW 
pany personnel for assistance in formt- jad 
lating and administering the old age s- j Cle 
curity phases of the Social Security pro 56 
gram. But, as is often the case when | Pr 
the product of genius becomes an esse) |?" 
tial commonplace, the direct beneficiaries jo! 
(employers and employes in the case oi 7 Br 
Group insurance) seem to take tht? /“¢ 
genius and the products of that genius! In: 
for granted. -_ 
That will not annoy the actuarie | pare 
They are too busy working away 0!) crea 
refinements for today’s Group producti) rent 
—and on experiments with new ones!) ance 
meet tomorrow’s needs. an e 
eee surp: 
: ; wher 
Woodson Article | 
trem 
(Continued from Page 98) volur 
> certa 
Jamison, director in 1937-38, who like F  actua 
wise came to the Bureau with a bac Rey 
ground of both field and home off? 1939 
experience, made substantial furtht™ the p 
contributions to the school built up" on 4 
der the leadership of Messrs. Holcomb’ heing 
Kenagy and Wood. © or ex 
It is only when the present school SF erie 
analyzed, and the heritages from ei’) |94] | 
of these men noted that the magnitl'© prece 
of their contributions can be rec!) sive) 
nized. Perhaps no one but the pres!” has } 
director of the school can fully app @ durin, 
ciate the school’s debt to these thi 200% ; 
men. py be ex 
The 1941 season included a school "§) death 
Sun Valley, Idaho, in May, the fort " war 
third; the forty-fourth school in Bé every 






Peak Colony Club, Melvin Village, \) 


volunt 


H., in June; and the forty-fifth at Eig © War, 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, in Jay © minat 









Presidents of these classes were: *% 


Valley, William H. Hardy, manage’ 
West Coast Life, San Francisco; 5é 
Peak, Harry Gardiner, general age" gy 
John Hancock, New York City; # 
Chicago, John R. Hastie, managet = 
Chicago of Mutual Life. a 

Three schools are contemplated " 
1942, one of which will probably be® 
Toronto, one on the South Atlas 
Coast, one in Chicago. 
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In time of war or national emergency 
the benefits made available by life in- 
surance are given added weight. Daily 
the press and the radio_ lay dramatic 
the life in military 


stress on loss of 





ram ?” action throughout the world and create 
yes Under an increased public consciousness of the 

normal as well as the abnormal hazards 
employers to human life. The aeroplane and the 
iene speed of present day communication 
‘ov (mn bring the distress of other individuals 
sae E in other nations to our very doors. 
say, fully k Each family head is now more than 
this vay @ “ver likely to ponder on the financial 
was, first, © inconvenience or actual distress which 
ors of the @ might follow his own death and to take 
d their ac. me steps, through life insurance, to circum- 
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vent that possibility. 
There are indications 
such a conclusion. In 
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| George W. Bourke | 
| George W. Bourke, one of Canada’s | 
| outstanding insurance men, is chief 
lactuary of the Sun Life of Canada, | 
|with which company he has been as- | 
| sociated since the early days of World | 
|War I. He is president of the Can- | 
jadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- | 
iciation for the 1941-42 term, having | 
|served it in 1939 as second vice-| 
|president and in 1940 as first vice-| 
president. Mr. Bourke is a Fellow | 


' lof the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
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Britain, Fellow of the Actuarial So- | 
ciety of America and of the American 
| Institute of Actuaries. 





pared with the previous year, actual in- 
creases have been recorded in the cur- 
rent volume of new sales of life insur- 
ance both in the United States and to 
an even greater degree in Canada. More 
surprisingly even in Great Britain, 
where both agency forces and adminis- 
trative offices have been working under 
tremendous handicaps, new _ business 
volume has been well maintained, with 
certain individual companies reporting 
actual increases. 

Even more significantly, all signs since 
1939 point to a remarkable increase in 
the persistency of life insurance in force 
on this Continent. Fewer policies are 
being surrendered or allowed to lapse 
or expire. Comparing the average ex- 
perience of the three “war years” (1939- 
194] to date inclusive) with that of the 
preceding three years (1936-1938 inclu- 
sive) it would seem evident that there 
has been a very definite improvement 
during these “war years” of as much as 
20% in the rates at which policies might 
be expected to terminate other than by 
death and maturity on the basis of pre- 
War standards. In other words, for 
every one hundred policies which were 
Voluntarily terminated prior to the 
Var, only eighty are now being so ter- 
Minated. Such an observation is con- 
irmed by preliminary termination rates 
Irom general sources. The trend towards 
Increased persistency would seem to 
lave been consistently maintained and 
to have improved with the passage of 
tach war year. The importance of this 
trend cannot be over stressed. 

The effect of such improved rates in 
the United States is that more than 
eight hundred million dollars of Ordinary 
Me insurance is now being maintained 
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in force each year, which under peace 
time experience might have been ex- 
pected to terminate. The corresponding 
amount saved in Canada is roughly one- 
tenth of this figure. In total this sav- 
ing amounts to approximately one- 
eighth of the new business volume which 
may be expected to be writen during 
1941. This improved persistency is un- 
doubtedly due, in part, to the fact that 
for many American policyholders—and, 
of course, for all Canadian—any new 
policy now issued would necessarily con- 
tain war, aviation or travel restrictions 
which are not to be found in their 
existing policies. In any event, it is a 
forceful demonstration of the increased 
value placed upon life insurance by those 
already insured. 


Rapid Increase in New Business 


The current improvement is not a 
new departure in time of war—a period 
of history inevitably accompanied by 
huge industrial expansion. During the 
years 1915 to 1919 rates of voluntary 
cancellation of both American and Ca- 


nadian companies exhibited a decline 
year by year. In the early war years 
the trend was not entirely similar to 


the present since 1914 and 1915 showed 
an increase over the preceding years. 


vidences of Wartime 
Appreciation of Insurance 


Actuary, Sun Life Assurance Co. 


Following these two years, however, the 
drop in termination rates became more 
precipitous as the end of the war ap- 
proached. The rapid increase in new 
business issued during the last war is 
a matter of record referred to in many 
publications. 


Public’s Fuller Appreciation of 
Life Insurance 


On this Continent the increase in na- 
tional income resulting from greater ac- 
tivity in defense industries might be ex- 
pected to make available more money 
for life insurance premiums. However, 
heavy increases in income taxes and 
other levies as well as the necessary 
stress laid upon Government sponsored 
savings schemes must operate to prevent 
any material increase in the individual’s 
marginal income, although at the same 
time these two latter influences for- 
tunately tend to prevent too rapid an 
increase in the cost of living such as 
would reduce even further the amount 
which the individual can use to provide 
for life insurance protection. It would 
seem logical to assume from the main- 
tenance of new business volume and the 
improvement in persistency rates, that 
the public in times such as these gains 
a fuller appreciation of the value of life 


Life Insurance — Planned Security 
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of what will be 1,000 per month produc- 
tion in its new $37,000,000 plant at Cin- 
cinnati, largest airplane engine plant in 
the country and the largest single-story 
industrial plant ever erected in the 
United States, its architects, Albert 
Kahn, Inc., of Detroit, told The Gold 
Book. This factory has 2,120,000 square 
feet of floor space and will employ 
12,000. 

Earlier this year Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
opened its new aircraft propeller factory 
at Caldwell, N. J., largest propeller plant 
in the country. When the propeller di- 
vision of the company located at Clif- 
ton, N. J., in 1938, it had 111 employes. 
When the new plant at Caldwell gets 
into full production, the propeller divi- 
sion will employ 15,000 persons. Curtiss- 
Wright has, in all, seven plants in New 
Jersey. Other new plants for making 
dive bombers and other planes are 16- 
cated at Columbus, O., and St. Louis. 
In all Curtiss-Wright has fifteen plants 
throughout the country. 

Consolidated Aircraft at San Diego 
and Douglas at Santa Monica both have 
hugely expanded their former plants. 

A $60,000,000 plant for making airplanes 
is under construction for the Ford Motor 
Co. at Willow Run which will exceed in 
size and capacity all the present “big- 
gest” defense plants. It will employ 
60,000 people and has a scheduled capac- 
ity of 130 planes a month. 

United Aircraft, one of the largest 
aircraft manufacturers in the country; 
Pratt & Whitney Co. now turning out 
four types of powerful air-cooled en- 
gines; and Colt’s Fire Arm Manufactur- 
ing Co., making Browning machine guns, 
automatic cannon for aircraft and rifles, 


all have greatly expanded their opera- 
tions at East Hartford. 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. has just 


built the world’s largest flying “battle- 
ship” at Baltimore. 

Expansion of plant and adjustment to 
war needs by the United States Steel 
Corp. and its many subsidiaries are too 
extensive to describe here. 

The largest aluminum sheet mill in 
the world is being built by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America at Alcoa, Tenn., to 
cost $250,000,000. 

Recently American Car & Foundry Co. 
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celebrated the production of its 1,000th 
heavy combat tank at its Berwick, Pa., 
plant. The company financed its own 
plant expansion at a cost of $3,000,000. 
The town of Berwick has a normal popu- 
lation of 13,000, but the ACF plant alone 
now employs 5,500 workers. The com- 
pany is turning out fifteen tanks a day. 
Convert Plants to New Uses 

Thousands of American plants have 

converted existing facilities to supply de- 
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insurance—an appreciation undoubtedly 
influenced by the realization of increas- 
ing taxes and other expenditures to be 
met at the time of death. There is no 
indication that this reaction is restricted 
to any particular class. The part which 
life insurance may play in national sav- 
ings schemes has been generally recog- 
nized and no more forceful statement 
has been made than that of Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill in Great 
Britain: 

“Tf I had my way, I would write the 
word ‘Insure’ over the door of every 
cottage, and upon the blotting book of 
every public man; because I am con- 
vinced that, for sacrifices that are in- 
conceivably small, families can be se- 
cured against catastrophes which other- 
wise would smash them up forever.” 





fense needs. International Harvester 
Co.’s Milwaukee works are making 75 
mm. shells, using tools pulled out of 
other lines. Singer Manufacturing Co., 
producers of sewing machines, is erect- 
ing a new plant and is reported to have 
a $20,000,000 contract for the production 
of bomb sights or related mechanisms. 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., manufac- 
turer of office equipment, is producing 
percussion fuses and percussion primers 
for the Army. Servel, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of refrigerators, is making cartridge 
cases. Another way in which industry 
is adapting itself to the industrial emer- 
gency is for the prime plant to farm out 
those kinds of work which it is not 
equipped to do. By subcontracting for 
553 of 554 parts, American Type Found- 
ers, Elizabeth, N. J., are filling an enor- 
mous order for tank parts. Of course, 
the arms manufacturers like Colt and 
Savage are working full time on various 
kinds of arms production. 

Biggest merchant ship builder is Todi 
Shipyards Corp., with building ways scat- 
tered along both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. This concern alone is build- 
ing $375,000,000 worth of ships for the 
Maritime Commission and about $160,- 
000,000 worth of destroyers for the Navy. 

These are but the highlights of the 
new economy. That it will all be allowed 
to collapse when peace comes is un- 
thinkable. Largely financed by public 
debt, the expansion is a commitment of 
Government. Adjustment to a_ peace 
economy becomes a concern of the whole 
people, not industry alone. Some are 
already devising ways to make the tran- 
sition without shock. For this reason 
wage-earners may be expected to hold 
their social gains better than in any past 
expansion period. So, a life insurance 
program can be planned with conf- 
dence. The business world today shows 
such a diminishing prospect of the aver- 
age person accumulating an estate by 
any other means, life insurance should 
become a greater factor than ever be- 
fore in American life and security 
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Steady Growth of Public Acceptance 


By Walter LeMar Talbot 
President, Fidelity Mutual 


I suppose it is the lot of all men who 
crusade for the betterment of their fel- 
lows occasionally to be bowed with a 
sense of frustration and impotence. 

I can imagine it is so with a theolog- 
ian, who, pouring his heart into his ef- 
fort to awaken men to a realization of 
spiritual needs, cries out in real misery 
at their indifference. 

I can imagine it is so with a physician 
who sees the folly of men taking them 
to early graves and finds no adequate 
means of turning them from their course. 

I can imagine it is so with a teacher 
as he views the wasted opportunities 
which abound in the classroom, despite 
his most serious efforts. 

Procrastination Brings Impatience 

It is not strange then that conscien- 
tious life insurance men share the feel- 
ing of the professional men in these 
other lines, for their work partakes in 
some degree of the efforts of the theo- 
logian, the doctor and the teacher in 
preparing men for an uncertain future. 

When one so clearly the eco- 
nomic pitfalls which abound for most 
of mankind—when one has the incon- 
trovertible evidence of man’s improvi- 
dence—when one has the unimpeachable 
record of what life insurance has ac- 
complished in the lives of countless men 

it is difficult to be patient in the face 
of indifference and procrastination. 

I have encountered this feeling among 
numerous agents who take their respon- 
sibilities seriously and I have tried to 
point out to them, as I have here, that 
theirs is the common lot of men whose 
mission is to help others in spite of 
themselves. I have seen, however, over 


sees 


the long span of years during which I 
have been in the business, a_ steady 
growth of public acceptance—a clearer 
concept of the long term aspects of real 
protection and an increasing readiness 
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to place confidence in agents who have 
proven themselves really worthy of that 
faith. 

Nothing in the present situation is 
likely to change this fundamental atti- 
tude. And from many points of view, 
this should be a most encouraging con- 
clusion for men in the field. 


Long-Range, Skilful, Careful Planning 


By James A McLain 
President, Guardian Life 
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An outstanding contribution this year 
to the literature and science of business 
is the research study of the manage- 
ment policies and practices of leading 
American industrial corporations con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Grad- 
uate School of Business of Stanford 
University. In the “Summary and Con- 
clusions” with which the authors start 
their published account appears this 
paragraph: “There is nothing about an 
organization more important that its 
future. . The more specifically the 
future course of a company is con- 
ceived and defined, the more likely is 
its realization.” 

It has always seemed to me that the 
institution of life insurance in this 
country is an outstanding example of 
careful, skilful, long-range planning. It 
is no accident that this be true; the 
inherent nature of our business, in 
which today’s transaction may not be 
ultimately consummated until many 


years in the future, beyond the lifetimes 
of the initial parties in the business 
deal, has made long-range objectives of 
greater moment than near-term objec- 
tives. 

Life insurance must always be con- 
cerned, in its planning, with the long- 
term result, and particularly in these 
days of stress and strain which tend 
to emphasize all happenings in terms 
of day-to-day and week-to-week change. 
Because of this fact, life insurance is 
making a valuable contribution to the 
morale of our people through (1) keep- 
ing long-range objectives in economics 
and finance in the picture at a time 
when near-term planning of great im- 
portance tends to dominate our think- 
ing, and (2) by furnishing the means 
through which the people of the United 
States can plan the future financial se- 
curity of themselves and their families 
with greater safety and assurance than 
can the citizens of any other nation— 
and with greater confidence, because of 


Thrift a Vital Part of National Defense 


By Thomas I. Parkinson 
President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


(Editor’s Note: The accompanying para- 
graphs are part of a message of President 
Parkinson which was printed in a number 
of daily papers in August.) 


While government, industry and labor 
are bending their united efforts to speed 
the production of armaments and other 
materials needed to assure the security 
of the nation, we must be prepared to 
make individual sacrifices in the interests 
of preserving the American way of liv- 
ing. 

The vast productive effort and huge 
expenditures required for defense un- 
avoidably exert on the national economy 
tremendous stresses and strains. To off- 
set these, you and I and every other 
American must give added emphasis to 
thrift in our personal lives and business 
activities. As our preparedness program 
gathers momentum, absorbing more and 
more of our men, money, and machines, 
thrift in the broadest sense of its mean- 
ing will assume constantly increasing 
importance. 

Everything possible must be done to 
eliminate waste, to conserve materials, 
to make constructive use of the working 
day, and to increase efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution. Non-essentials 
must be foregone when they interfere 
with the production of necessities. Only 


a 


the performance of the institution of lif 
insurance here in this country for the 
past century. ' 
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gram, and to protect their families by 
insurance against the losses which occu 
in the event of death. The governmen 
will see to the collection of taxes but 
it is the obligation of the individual to 
make the appropriate curtailment in the 
use of the more unnecessary items oj 
modern life. This adjustment may wel 
be coordinated with and furthered by 
the adoption of a program of using in- 
creased earnings plus normal Savings for 
the purchase of defense savings bon(; 
and for the establishment and maip. 
tenance of adequate insurance Protec. 
tion. In this way, we may all aid in the 
effort to restore stability in a present) 
unstable world. 7 
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by directing our lives with these pur § 
poses constantly in mind can we really 
give our fullest support to national de- 
fense. 








A Joint Work Enthusiast 


Albert J. Zern, supervisor, Raymond J. 
Wiese agency, Northwestern National, 
Chicago, cut short his education at Carl 
Schurz High School, that city, because 
of illness of his father, but completed 
his high school course at night school 
and then took other courses. 

He believes that each man in a super- 
visor’s unit should have one joint case 
a month with his supervisor and puts 
this to practice in his own unit of twelve 
men. One reason why he is so apprecia- 
tive of joint work is that he started 
that way. Even when the team falls 
down on a case the experience is helpful 
to the younger agent. One of his posi- 
tive convictions is that young agents 
sell as many young men as possible so 
they can grow with them. He asks 
after every sale that he be given the 
name of a prospect and the question 
he asks is this: “Who is the outstanding 
young man in your organization who is 
going places? That is only name I 
want.” 

For a number of years Mr. Zern paid 
for 190 cases a year, but since he has 
been a supervisior the number is about 
fifty. He has a date every noon with 
either a prospective agent, a policyholder, 
a prospect or one of his agents, with his 
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prospect. He is a director of the Ch 
cago Association of Life Underwrites 
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BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
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Life Insurance and Business Activity 


(Continued from Page 18) 
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\« ted assets increased almost 5% 
and total insurance in force showed a 
minor increase. 


Terminations of Policies 


Terminations of insurance policies by 
surrender for their cash values and by 
lapse, of course, inevitably increased 
quite considerably for a tew years as a 
result of the low ebb of business activity 
and the greatly reduced national income. 
[here was in fact a remarkably close 
relationship between the increase in the 
rate of such terminations and the rate 


of decline of the level of business 
activity. With respect to lapses and 
surrenders, life insurance made a very 


favorably showing compared with other 
types of financial commitments having 
characteristics of a somewhat similar 
nature. Furthermore, the volume of sur- 
renders and lapses dropped very rapidly 
that the 


after about 1932 or 1933 so 
neriod during which such terminations 
were very heavy was relatively brief. 


The loan provisions of life insurance 
olicies were a great source oO! help 
to many policyholders desperately in 
need of cash during the depression. Even 
the moratorium on cash withdrawals of 
should be remembered, while 
the payment of large cash 
and loan values, permitted small cash 
disbursements in case of extreme need. 
The amount of the cash withdrawal per- 
mitted was, for example, $100 per policy- 
holder in New York subject to evidence 
of extreme need. To what extent the 
loan provisions were instrumental in 
keeping families trom utter destitution, 
of course, no way of ascertain- 


1933, it 


prohibiting 


there is, ‘ ; 
ine. But we do know that they were a 
very substantial aid. In these years 


also, through premium lien notes, many 
neople were enabled to keep in force life 
‘nsurance essential for the protection ot 
1eir dependents. Naturally the volume 
of policy loans and premium notes on 
books of the companies increased 
quite considerably. The aggregate in- 
debtedness outstanding against life in- 
surance policies, however, leveled off to 
more normal proportions after the years 
f most serious depression. 
The story of these years h 
impact of the depression upon the life 
insurance business. The total insurance 
in force at the end of 1933 was close to 
ninety-eight billion dollars, about eleven 
billion dollars less than at the close of 
1931 before the first decreases of the 
period occurred. New business tor the 
vear 1933 was about 28% less than the 
all time high of 1929. Assets during this 
four year period of terribly depressed 
business conditions increased from $17,- 
500,000,000 to almost $21,000,000,000. In 
considering changes in asset values dur- 
ing the depression, however, it should 
be kept in mind that, in view of the 
conditions prevailing, the National Asso- 
‘jation of Insurance Commissioners al- 
lowed or prescribed special methods of 


valuation. 
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The Bank Holiday 
During these four years the realized 
national income of the United States had 
fallen from a little more than seventy- 


nine billion dollars to approximately 
forty-five billion dollars, a drop of more 
than 44%. Business activity had de- 


clined from 16% above normal shortly 
before the crash in 1929 to 50% of nor- 
mal at the middle of 1932 and at the 
ose of 1933 it was only 65% of nor- 
al. According to statistics prepared by 
e National Industrial Conference 
Board, the number of persons tnem- 
ployed in 1933 was over twelve million 
greater than in 1929 though the total 
labor force had increased by more than 
two million people. Many businesses 
were completely prostrated. The bank 
holiday was proclaimed by the President 
in March 1933 and a large number of 
banks were in a bad condition finan- 
cially. While life insurance in force and 


“a 

l 
n 
n 


he 
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new sales had fallen off assets had in- 
creased by over three billion dollars and 
the companies were in a very sound con- 
dition financially. Viewed against the 
background of the general business stag- 
nation prevailing, life insurance stood 
these years very well—even better than 
the figures here presented would indi- 
cate since this is a study of growth and 
therefore does not deal primarily with 
aspects of the business which would 
show its great intrinsic strength during 
these exceedingly difficult years. 

Speaking generally, 1935 and 1936 were 
years of rapid business recovery marred 
by comparatively minor setbacks and 
late in 1936, business for the first time 
since November 1929, crossed the nor- 
mal line. Instead of continued improve- 
ment, however, the business level, after 
staying close to normal through the 
greater part of 1937, took an almost 
sheer drop to 37% below normal early 
in 1938. By the year-end it had re- 
covered to a point where business activ- 
ity was about 15% below normal. 

In 1935 new life insurance took a drop 
of only 1%. Insurance in force increased 
about 2% and admitted assets rose over 
6%. One important event in 1935 was 
the signing of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act by the President on August 
l4th. There was a certain amount of 
fear that the section of the Act pro- 
viding retirement incomes to persons 
who met the necessary requirements 
would act as a restraint on the activities 
of the life insurance underwriter. This 
fear was akin to the one which pre- 
vailed when insurance for the armed 
forces was introduced in the World War 
but events are demonstrating that as 
in the earlier instance the publicity 
which it focuses on the need of insur- 
ance protection act as an impetus rather 
than a deterrent. 

Definite life insurance gains were made 
in 1936 and 1937. The improvement in 
the volume of new business was pro- 
gressive during the two years, though 
1937 was a year in which the gains in 
business activity made during the two 
preceding years were entirely wiped out. 
New life insurance increased about 2% 
in 1936 and more than 3% in 1937. Total 
insurance in force increased 4% in 1936 
and 5% in the following year. Admitted 
assets rose 7% and 5%, respectively, in 
1936 and 1937. 

After the gains of 1936 and 1937 new 
life insurance again fell off in 1938 which 
was a very bad business year, the drop 
being almost 15%. Total insurance in 
force increased a little less than 2% 
and admitted assets by almost 6%. 


Great Financial Strength of the 
Companies 


As an indication of the great finan- 
cial strength of the companies generally, 
it is interesting to note that during the 
decade 1929-1938 the total assets of 
United States life insurance companies 
which suspended operations amounted to 
only 2% of the assets of all the com- 
panies. As the assets of the suspended 
companies were only partially impaired, 
the potential loss to policyholders was 
less than 1% of the policy reserves in- 
stead of 2%. In the great majority of 
cases also the companies which sus- 
pended were reinsured, thus minimizing 
losses to policyholders. The impaired re- 
serves are being rebuilt by the reinsur- 
ing companies so that the maximum loss 
to policyholders has already been re- 
duced to 6/10 of 1%, and is likely to 
be further reduced. 

It is interesting to note also, that 
throughout the depression, in fact dur- 
ing the entire period under considera- 
tion, the income of the life insurance 
companies was always well in excess of 
the disbursements. Even in 1932 and 
1933, when the depression was at its 
worst, income was greater than disburse- 
ments by more than six hundred million 
dollars. 

The confidence of the general public 
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$375,000 on Women in Ten Months 


By Wallace H. King, 


KING 


WALLACE H. 





in the life insurance companies is well 
illustrated by the large amounts which 
were paid to them as annuity considera- 
tions and also by the substantial amounts 
arising from dividends and policy set- 
tlements which were entrusted to their 
safekeeping during the difficult depres- 
sion years. This likewise is one of the 
reasons for the increases in admitted 
assets which occurred in all the de- 
pression years. 


1939, 1940 and to the End of July 1941— 
The New World War 


The year 1939 was in general a year 
of rapid progress for business and near 
the end of the year, for only the second 
time since 1929, activity was. slightly 
above normal. 

In August 1939 the bill amending the 
Federal Social Security Act was signed 
by the President. The amendments 
greatly broadened the protection offered 
and the new program takes into con- 
sideration the security of the family as 
well as of the individual. Alert life un- 
derwriters quickly recognized that they 
now had something on which to erect a 
program of protection through life in- 
surance even for people in rather low 
income brackets—people who formerly 
could have seen no possibility of their 
being able to make plans for anything 
approaching adequate coverage. 

On September 1 Germany invaded 
Poland and two days later Great Britain 
and France declared war on Germany. 
The world once again plunged into de- 
vastating war. At the outset of the 
present war, business activity was swing- 
ing rapidly upward. At the beginning 
of the World War of 1914 it was in a 
downward phase but the recovery period 
quickly set in. An era of sustained pros- 
perity, however, did not develop in 1940 
as it had in 1915. Instead, the level of 
business in 1940 rapidly fell to 15% be- 
low normal before the middle of the 
year. It then made almost steady ad- 
vances and by the end of the year was 
9% above normal. This standing with 
minor variations continued through the 
first quarter of 1941, the average of 
business activity being about 8% in ex- 
cess of normal. There was then a rapid 
climb to 18% above at the end of July, 
with many factors indicating a continued 
advance as our study closes. 


In 1939 the volume of new business 
decreased less than 1% and in 1940 
there was an increase of 3%. During 


the first 7 months of 1941 information 
available indicates that new sales af 
life insurance have probably been 4% 








Mutual Benefit, Lima, O. 


Someone has said that any agent who 
does not have a list of policyholders 
made up of at least 25% women is Miss- 
ing a lot of business. 

I am beginning to believe this State- 
ment. Most husbands and fathers, | 
have found, are quite tax-conscious these 
days and have given to their wives and 
daughters considerable property, I also 
find that a great many wives and daugh- 
ters have property in their own names 
which they have inherited. This fact 
makes them excellent prospects for life 
insurance which will underwrite their 
estate taxes. 

Within the last ten months | have 
written approximately $375,000 on. the 
lives of women by using nothing for 
an approach except a sales talk about 
taxes. I find this field to be very pro- 
lific at the present time. 

I believe any producer who is not thor- 
oughly combing his list of wealthier 
policyholders, with the idea in view of 
selling insurance on the wives or daugh- 
ters, is really passing up a good bet. 





greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1940. Insurance in force ad- 
vanced over 2% in 1939 and about 3% 
in 1940. Admitted assets rose 5% during 
both 1939 and 1940. 


Large Number of Women Earning 
Money of Their Own 


Life underwriters who may be some- 
what troubled now that it is more dif- 
ficult because of war conditions to place 
life insurance on the lives of younger 
men, owing to war and aviation clauses, 
should find comfort in the experience of 
the earlier World War when somewhat 
the same conditions prevailed. Very 
great advances were made in extending 
life insurance coverage then. The en- 
terprising underwriter cultivated new 
fields or cultivated old fields more in- 
tensively. Thus, for example, women as 
prospects for life insurance, had _ not 
been given sufficient attention and this 
group of prospects was, therefore, com- 
paratively undeveloped at the start of 
the War of 1914. As a result of men 
going into the service of their country, 
many women were entering business or 
industry for the first time and earning 
money of their own. This field was 
tilled to excellent advantage then and 
will repay more diligent attention to- 
day. Also wages in many branches of 
industry have already increased and this 
trend seems likely to continue. The man 
above the age for selective service should 
therefore be able to carry protection 
more nearly approximating his needs, 
and bear in mind that men of this age 
normally have more need for insurance 
than younger men_ because they gen- 
erally have family responsibilities. 

The record of the years since 1914, 
to my mind, strikingly demonstrates the 
remarkable stability of the life insurance 
business during the blackest depression 
this nation has ever gone through as 
well as its very rapid progress under 
favorable business conditions. Consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the Ameri- 
can public, the record forcibly impresses 
upon one the fact that the desire to 
provide adequate protection for one’s 
dependents is deeply ingrained in our 
people. It is beyond question a_very 
important aspect of our way of life. 

My thanks are due to The Spectator, 
The Cleveland Trust Company and The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
for permission to use the statistical data 
appearing in this article. I am also 1n- 
debted to Mrs. Phelps, publisher of the 
American Underwriter’s Pocket Chart, 
for statistical information which she 
kindly furnished me. 
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Best Savings for Average Earner 
By Frank Fitt, M.A, D.D. 


Pastor, Grosse Pointe Memorial Church 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


Insurance is the best form of savings 
for the average earner. It is especially 
the best form of investment for a min- 
ister of the gospel who can never expect 
to become rich financially from his earn- 
ings and must plan for his family and 
for himself in terms of a modest budget. 

Let me offer this personal testimony 
to my fellow ministers and to all others 
iti moderate circumstances who are try- 
ing to plan for their future financial 
security. 

A few months before I was married 
at the age of 28 I took out as much 
insurance as I thought I could afford at 
that time. Within the next ten years, 
particularly after the arrival of our two 
children, now 20 and 18, I took out more 
insurance, altogether more than seven 
times as much as I took the first time. 

His Own Insurance 

Now, in my fifty-second year, I gladly 
pay out 15% of my salary each year for 
insurance. This insurance, of several 
different types, is held by different com- 
panies. Some of it is to be paid to 
my heirs on my death and most of it 
provides me with an income at the age 
of 65 or my wife and children if I should 
die before that age. 

This insurance was arranged for me 
and is from time to time supervised by 
insurance men who are friends and par- 
ishioners. Let me add that—in the only 
two parishes I have had—I have found 
these men to be uniformly able, friendly 
and entirely trustworthy. Most parishes 
contain insurance men within their mem- 
berships. I suggest that every minister 
should take advantage of the coopera- 
tion that he will find readily offered by 
such men. 

The insurance that I took out between 
the ages of 28 and 38 is still good, every 
dollar of it. In the meantime, during 
that period, and up until recently, my 
wife and I put other savings into other 
forms of investment. We did this very 
carefully and under expert advice. Are 
those savings still good? I find it em- 
barrassing to answer that question. Some 
of those savings are still good, but I 
hate to think of the fairly significant 
fraction, the fruit of self-denial and care- 





ful budgeting, which might as well have 
been thrown into the middle of the At- 
lantic Ocean. 
His Advice to Others 
The upshot of the whole matter is 
that in the selection of investment my 


chief regret is that I did not put all 
my savings into insurance at an earlier 





rs 


REV. FRANK FITT 


age. My advice, born of my own ex- 
perience, to my brethren in the min- 
istry and to other similarly situated is, 
“Put every dollar you can save into 
insurance under the guidance of an in- 
surance man who is your friend. Such 
action on your part will safeguard the 
future of your family and yourself bet- 
ter than any other investment you can 
make.” 





Dr. W. F. Crossland 


(Continued from Page 90) 


need help receive it. Insurance is one 
of the most practical expressions of the 
Golden Rule that I know, for it helps 
us do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us. 

Insurance provides for those we love. 
Anyone who neglects to provide for 
those he loves does not seem to me to 
love them very deeply or intelligently. 
He gambles with their future welfare 
if he carries his own risk. He would 
be sobered if he would carefully study 
the mortality tables actuaries have pre- 
pared. Instead of having “to die to 
collect anything” the policyholder re- 
ceives daily dividends in satisfaction and 
contentment. He knows he has done 
his best to fortify his family against 
the coming of the Dark Companion. 

It is these human values that impress 
me most in insurance. Insurance isn’t 
primarily premiums, commissions, divi- 
dends and contracts, but security, pro- 
tection against misfortune, intelligent in- 
vestment, peace of mind and opportunity 
for those we love. 

Estimate of Agents 

I consider insurance as one of the 
outstanding stabilizing factors in any 
life and a most potent force in com- 
munity welfare. 

And I place insurance agents high 


among those public servants who help 
strengthen the home front in these criti- 
cal days. 

They are statesmen of true security. 

They are counsellors of intelligent 
foresight and thrift. 

They are architects of happier homes. 

They are helping to build the stronger, 
freer, finer America that we all hope 
will emerge after the earthquake of this 
world war is over. 


Dr. A. ) Culler 


(Continued from Page 90) 





sibility and concern for others. Charity 
sometimes weakens the will of the re- 
cipient. Personal thrift may turn into 
the sin of greed for selfish purposes. 
Insurance unites the best in thrift with 
the finest spirit of concern for others. 
It also teaches a man to provide during 
his own most productive period for the 
days of his own need or the support of 
his loved ones. We have thus united 
the discipline of economic planning and 
the glad provision for those we love. 
In other words we should be Good 
Samaritans by foresight so that no one 
be left lying wounded by the roadside. 

A third value of insurance is that 
it binds families together. The Chinese 
with their fine family sense understand 
this better than we do. Modern life 
tends to lessen family ties. Insurance 





My Life From Log Cabin Days 


By C. C. Lindsey 
Great-West Life, Centralia, Ill. 


(Editor’s Note: C. C. Lindsey was leading agent of Great-West Life 
in United States last year and was still leading at end of first seven month 
of this year. He is with the company’s southern Illinois branch.) 


I was born on October 2, 1895, in a 
small log house on the banks of the 
Mississippi River in Union County, IIl. 
My parents were in humble circum- 
stances. In the Summer I fished, went 
hunting and ice skated with my older 
brother in Fall and Winter, and went to 
the country school. Extent of my edu- 
cation was the eighth grade. When 19, 
I married. 

As farming was tremendously hard 
work and there was little return I went 
to Carbondale, IIl., where for three years 
I took any job that was offered—making 
enough to get along and that was all. 
One day I had opportunity to become an 
apprentice in the plumbing trade and 
learned that business for five years. 
That is, I thought I had, but I did not 
pass the State Board’s examinations. | 
kept on trying and finally passed as 
head of the class. 

In meantime. I had bought a small 
home on the instalment plan; became 
a member of the Masonic lodge; and 
bought a second-hand Ford. 

When the depression came along in 
1929 I found myself with a loyal wife 
and three children, but plumbing jobs 
were scarce. I had always been a firm 
believer in life insurance, having taken 
out at Age 17 my first policy, a 20-Year 
Endowment, but I thought I did not 
have enough education to succeed as an 
agent. I finally got a part-time contract 
and went to work. When the oil boom 
got under way in Centralia I spent most 
of my time in the oil fields and finally 
moved my family there. After working 
two years as a part-timer I gave up 
plumbing and became a full-timer for 
Great-West Life. That was three years 
ago. It was a fortunate day for me 
when I made the decision to enter life 
insurance and I was happy at being able 
to lead the company in the States. I 
cannot conclude without saying that my 
wife and family have been a motivating 
force and to her especially I owe much. 
We own a $10,000 home and it is a 





is like a firmly knit cord of devotion 
which passes from father to son and 
grandchild long after his death. It be- 
comes an endowment of the future and 
is held as a family trust. It thus tends 
to make for filial gratitude and for 
family stability. I doubt not that in the 
troubled years ahead insurance may well 
be one of the most stabilizing family 
factors in our national life. 


The Economic Pattern 


Finally, insurance is destined to be- 
come of increasing economic importance. 
Foliowing this war there will be a whole 
batch of economic panaceas to cure our 
ills. All of them will be more or less 
a gamble. We need however two things: 
personal industry and thrift and a wide 
social concern. This will be the pattern 
which economic adjustment must take. 
Along this line insurance has already 
been blazing a pioneer path. The com- 
bining of vast assets from millions of 
individuals must furnish the capital to 
rebuild our world. The base of this 
capital must be so wide that it cannot be 
upset; the administration of these re- 
sources must be marked with a con- 
tinued high sense of business honor and 
integrity. 

To me this is the opportunity and 
challenge of life insurance today. 








C.-C. LINDSEY 


pleasure to work in a community where 
there are so many fine people. 


Aims for Redcat 


Goals 











NORRIS E. WILLIAMSON 





Norris E. Williamson, agency managet, © 
Hill agency, Connecticut Mutual, Chr 
cago, is son of W. W. Williamson who ui 
was general agent of the company for & 
thirteen years, until January 15, | 
under the firm name of Williamson & a 
Wellbeloved. Prior to that W. W. Wi & 
liamson was an agent of Phoenix Mutul 7 
and leader in production of that com 
pany for some years. W. W., who 
73, still pays for around half a million 4 
regularly. eo 

Norrie Williamson is a graduate  § 
Dartmouth, class of ’26. He becamt § 
supervisor of Hill agency in Januaty © 
1940, and has a plaque from the com © 
pany saying he has done an outstanding 
organization job. His personal paid pt § 
duction in 1940 was $325,000 on forty 
lives. His programming job 1s 4 
thorough one and he tries to set #? 
realizable goals. 
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THE adage that “the cobbler’s children always go bare- 
foot” can never apply to the field men of Acacia Mutual. 
For Acacia Mutual agents receive ever-increasing 
monthly incomes during their working years—bonuses 
for quality business—disability and life insurance bene- 


fits—and retirement incomes for their leisure years. 
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=\\ ACACIA MUTUAL ;' = 
“= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY se 
William Montgomery, President 





Because of their appreciation of the fact that their cur- 
rent and future incomes are assured, Acacia agents are 
more successful in selling insurance protection to others. 
Under this wise policy the Acacia Mutual has made out- 
standing progress, and its agents have risen year after 


year to new heights of achievement. 
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HOME OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Don’t FORGET 


THE 


CHILDREN 


By 1S Hoffman 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Member of Million Dollar Round Table) 


Mrs. 


attractive 


Reynolds, a widow, lives in an 
manages 
forced 


home which = she 


beautifully. Circumstances have 


become a business woman and 


her to 


manage the rather substantial estate 


which her successful husband had cre- 
ated. 

However, her most 
like those of 
charities, her 
most important of all, her three inter- 


intense interests, 
mothers, are her 


and, 


most 
clubs, her garden, 
esting children. Remembering where her 


principal interests lie is perhaps the 


secret behind the successful sale of a 


substantial line of insurance upon the 


life of each of her children. 

Mrs. Reynolds is naturally proud of 
the success which her husband achieved 
and some time ago agreed that her prin- 
cipal objective was to maintain that es- 
tate and pass it on to her children in as 
large an amount (larger if possible) as 
it came to her so that it might mean as 
much in the happiness and successful 
living of her children as it had meant 
to her and them together. This led to 
the first sale of a substantial policy on 
her life in order, at least, partially to 
liquidate the tax burden which would fall 
at the time of her death. 


Reaching Agreement 


Insurance upon the lives of her chil- 
dren was, of course, at first thought ab- 
surd as well as a most unpleasant idea. 
However, during the interview at which 
this was discussed four essential factors 
were pointed out and her complete 
agreement upon these factors was ob- 
tained. 

1. Life insurance is one of the most 
desirable forms of property. Its basic 
principles were painstakingly discussed. 
Mrs. Reynolds was shown that certain 
portions of a premium went to pay the 
death claims to the beneficiaries of those 
who died. Other portions are invested 
to create the reserve; certain portions, 
frankly, go toward meeting the under- 
writing overhead of the company. This 
removed the mystery of life insurance, 
made it seem understandable and an in- 
timate thing to her. At that point life 
insurance seemed to be a friendly ally 
and a necessary one, rather than a mys- 
terious, undesirable stranger. 


When Children Inherit Estates 


2. Mrs. Reynolds’ children at some 
time were going to inherit her estate 
in some form of property. This seems 
a ridiculously simple fact but somehow 
prospects had failed to recognize that 
point. When it was driven home it was 
then possible to raise the pertinent 
question, “Would it be better for the 
children to inherit their estate in the 
form of stocks, bonds and real estate, 
or would they actually have more use- 
ful property if they inherited paid up 
or annual premium policies on which a 
substantial number of premiums had 
been paid for some time in advance ?” 
rhis point being established led naturally 
to the next important question: ; 

3. “Exactly what would you expect 
the estate which your children inherit to 
do for them?” (Here a long pause and 
no suggestion on my part.) Again it 


seemed that this was an idea which had 
not been carefully thought through, but 
finally the idea was mentioned that “in- 





come was the all-important thing.” This 
led quite naturally then to a comparison 
of how the children would fare in the 
way of guaranteed monthly incomes un- 
der real estate, bonds, stocks or under 
some short term life insurance policies 
in which substantial amounts of cash 
could be deposited. It, of course, was 
simple to demonstrate that life insurance 
would accomplish this particular objec- 
tive much more surely and with much 
less trouble and confusion than any 
other kind of property. 

These things having been agreed upon, 





SIS HOFFMAN 


it of course would seem that the sale 
was nearly closed, but there came the 
big objection, “I am paying such large 
life insurance premiums already that if 
I buy any more insurance I won’t have 
enough money for me and the children 
to live as we are accustomed to live and 
to which we are easily entitled.” And 
this was very correct—to have used any 
more income to buy life insurance would 
have been foolish; so this led to the 
establishment of the fourth important 
point. 

4. In situations such as this, life in- 
surance should be purchased out of cap- 
ital and not out of income. Strangely 
enough, most people think nothing of 
selling stocks to buy a piece of real 
estate, or selling income producing real 
estate to buy bonds, so why isn’t it 
just as logical to transfer assets which 
we already own into life insurance which 
will accomplish exactly the things we 
wish to have done? 

This placed the whole thing in an en- 
tirely different and in a very interesting 
light. Naturally, in a large estate there 
are always maturities, changes in invest- 
ment position, and other sources of cap- 
ital income which is seeking a new place 
for investment. Life insurance offers the 
ideal spot. Companies will usually take 
some premiums in advance or certain 
portions of the insurance can be changed 
to paid up insurance from an annual 
basis. Thus, when funds come in they 
can be transferred over into “life insur- 
ance property” and thus solve the cur- 
rent difficult investment problem. 

This story could perhaps be decorated 
with a number of interesting sjdelights 


a 


$100,000 Case Grew Out 


of Trusteeing Insurance 


By Daniel Auslander 


Massachusetts Mutual, L. E. Simon Agency, New York 
(Member of Million Dollar Round Table) 


The early part of this year, one of 
my clients suggested that I call on a 
man whose business interests are out of 
New York, but who has an office here 
and is in New York frequently. I suc- 
ceeded in making an appointment with 
him, and found that he had $200,000 
worth of insurance, with all policies 
payable to his wife in cash. 

I had another interview with him and 
at that time he agreed with me that 
something should be done about trustee- 
ing his insurance, and although I point- 
ed out to him that the amount of insur- 
ance he had would be inadequate for 
what he wished to accomplish, he never- 
theless insisted that he would not buy 
any additional insurance for the reason 
that he could not afford the outlay. 

Furthermore, he hesitated about trus- 
teeing his insurance, inasmuch as the 
policies were so difficult to get hold of, 
and he wasn’t quite sure whether this 
would be the correct thing to do. How- 
ever, he mentioned that he had an at- 
torney who was a close friend in whom 
he had a great deal of confidence. I 
immediately suggested that he should 
let me prepare the necessary trust agree- 
ments and then submit them to his attor- 
ney for approval, and if the attorney 
and myself agreed that the forms were 
the proper ones to be signed, he would 
have no further doubt in regard to 
doing the right thing. The appointment 
was arranged. 

After several 


conferences with the 





Matar Studio 
AUSLANDER 


DANIEL 


lawyer, he made an appointment for 
the three of us, and at that time, with- 
out sales effort on my part, the attorney 
sold my prospect an additional $100,000 
of insurance so that in the event of his 
death the necessary funds should be 
available for estate and_ inheritance 
taxes. 


John T. Dye a Former Ship Captain 


John T. Dye, Mutual Los 


Angeles, sold his first insurance policies 


Benefit, 


when he was attending a prep school 





JOHN T. DYE 


but it seemed more desirable to me to 
present the four leading factors in the 
sale, all of which were absolutely essen- 
tial to the close of the business. Mrs. 
Reynolds is happy that her children have 
established insurance estates which will 
protect the other property which they 
will some day inherit, and if they inherit 
her strong desire to pass the estate 





His father, who died in 
before his 


in Alabama. 

1935, was for 
death a large producer of Mutual Life 
in Los Angeles, and spent a quarter of 


some years 


a century in the business. 

He attended Baylor Military Academy 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., for four years 
and then went to University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. There he was 
a center and guard in football, a letter 
man for four years, and it was in that 
period the team was twice winner of 
national championships. 

In 1934 Mr. Dye began working as @ 
crew member for a tuna fish clipper 
which sailed north and south off the 
coast of Central and South America. 
He was with the ship two years. He 
then operated his own boat as a cap- 
tain and navigator with a crew of 
eighteen, and was the youngest Amefi- 
can captain in.the fleet. He sold the 
boat in 1937 and joined Mutual Benefit in 
Los Angeles. It was in that year that he 
got married, and he combined a honey- 
moon with attendance at the home of- 
fice Analagraph school. ; 

Mr. Dye specializes in estate analysis 
and tax matters. For first seven months 
of 1941 he led his agency in paid pro 
duction. 


—_——e 





along to their children too, she will have 
taken the first long step for them im 
providing adequate protection against es 
tate shrinkage through taxes and other 
causes. 

She has added to her other interests 
a new one, namely the life insurance 
estates which she is creating for her 
children. : 
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arold S. Parsons Averages 


125 Life Cases Yearly 


Harold S. Parsons of the Travelers 
in Los Angeles is a Life Member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table and is 
well on his way to writing that amount 
this year. He formed a fixed habit early 
in his business career of keeping a com- 
plete follow-up system with details for 
future calls, research regarding new 
prospects, and has arranged his daily 
routine so that his calls in certain dis- 
tricts are made only on definite days 
of the week in order to avoid lost motion 
and time. At his home in the evening 
he arranges for the next day’s calls and 
always tries to make them. 

Born in Canada 

Mr. Parsons was born and educated 
in Toronto, but did not attend college. 
Mter leaving school, he was employed 
in a bank for a period of four years. 
He then joined his father in the whole- 
sale grocery business, and continued 
with him from 1912 to 1925. There was 
a lapse of four and a half years during 
which period he saw active military 
service with the Canadian forces during 
the World War. When the war was 
over he continued with the Canadian 
militia which is comparable to what we 
term the National Guard. In the Cana- 
dian militia he attained the rank ot 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In 1925 Mr. Parsons became associated 
with the Travelers as an agent in 
Toronto, devoting his entire time to 
life and accident production. For most 
of the next three years he was No. 1 
man for the Travelers in the Dominion. 
In 1928 he disposed of his insurance 
business in Toronto and moved to Los 
Angeles. It was quite an undertaking 
fora man who had as many connections 
as he had and an established account, as 
he had no acquaintances in the Coast 
city. 

Cold-Canvassed First 
Los Angeles 

In his new environment he found it 
necessary to resort to cold canvassing 
which he had never done before. The 
first vear in Los Angeles he paid for 
$75,000 life insurance. He concentrated 
principally on stock brokers and bond 
fi which at that time were in their 
During his second year in Los 
Angeles he struck his true gait and paid 


Year in 





PARSONS 


HAROLD S. 


for more than $1,000,000. Then came 
the Wall Street crash and the bottom 
dropped out of his clientele; so he had 
to reorganize his activities. He decided 
that he had to change his prospecting 
ideas completely; so he used the medium 
of accident, casualty and fire as well as 
life insurance in making new connec- 
tions. 

That his reorganization was along ef- 
fective lines was shown by the fact that 
his life volume began to increase year 
by year. By 1936 he had again reached 
$1,000,000 in production and repeated in 
1937 and 1938. In 1938 he was the lead- 
ing life producer for the Travelers in 
the United States and Canada. Also, 
he paid for more than a million in 1940. 


Mr. Parsons’ average size policy is 
$8,500. He averages 125 life cases a 
vear. He also does a large sized acci- 


dent, general casualty and fire business. 


Mr. and Mrs. Parsons have three 
children—two girls and a boy. He man- 
ages to spend his evenings, Saturday 


afternoon and Sunday at home with his 
family. 


ohn Humphrey Jr., Once With FBI 


JOHN HUMPHREY, JR. 


John Humphrey, Jr., special 
Berkshire Life, Washington, D. C., was 
at one time with Federal Bureau of In- 


vestigation. 


agent, 


He started as a messenger 
and later was engaged in classifying and 
searching finger prints and checking an- 


swers to inquiries received. He left 
F.B.I. and went with Peoples Drug 
Stores, Inc., one of country’s largest 


With that corporation he 
laborer 
to a responsible 
This was 


being in charge of retail pricing, con- 


drug chains. 
started in its warehouse as a 
and worked his way 


position in sales department. 


test work and distribution of mer- 
chandise which went to 137 stores. He 
also worked with seven buyers of the 
corporation. 

He decided there was a better future 
in life insurance and entered the busi- 
ness in March, 1939. His contacts made 
in the Department of Justice and in 
the drug store business led him to spe- 
cialize in these two groups. 

Mr. Humphrey, 31, is married 
has a daughter three months old. 


new 


and 


Why Women Teachers Buy Policies 


School teachers constitute 95% of the 
Mrs. Marion J. DuPaul, a 

leading producer of women’s division, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia agency. She 
finds them good prospects because they 
are Idea of 
is always before them because of the 


clients of 


income-conscious. income 

continuous publicity given to teachers’ 

salaries, especially in large cities. 
“They 


scious for the same reason—and because 


are Retirement Income con- 
the recent Social Security campaign for 
teachers brings this problem constantly 
to their attention,” she said to The 
Gold Book. “It has caused a great deal 
of agitation among them, for fear that 
in the states where they have adequate 
retirement teachers’ pensions they might 
be affected adversely. 

“Therefore, the idea of stability of in- 
come is always in their thoughts and 
makes them good prospects for life in- 
surance. They have salaries and an- 
nual increments set by law, with a sub- 
stantial maximum salary to be obtained 
by service. Their security of income 
is far above the average employed 
woman. 


Proud of Their Living Standard 


“Teachers as a group are very proud 
of their high standard of living, and 
would like to maintain that after their 
teaching days are over. A _teacher’s 
tenure allows her to assume a _ long- 
term investment with no fear of losing 
job and thereby losing the ability to 
save. 

“The lowering of retirement age for 
teachers during the past few vears has 
made them realize that they must pro- 


vide for earlier retirement and for longer 
years of needed retirement income. 
“Many teachers do not belong to the 


State Teachers Retirement Plan, and, 
therefore, must build their entire re- 
tirement income program themselves. 


Other teachers do not have the required 
number of years of service to give them 
maximum income from state funds and 
must supplement this income. As, for ex- 
ample, the teacher who married after a 
few years of service and had a family 
but through economic pressure or loss 
of husband has returned to teaching. 


Prefer Large Premiums 


“It has been my _ experience that 
women teachers prefer to figure life in- 
surance with large premiums rather than 
with small premiums. And frequently 
a teacher has already accumulated a 
fund of money saved—as, for example, 
in building and loan—and is willing to 
buy life insurance if she can pay several 
years in advance. When she does pay 
several years in advance, she will prefer 
nevertheless to pay annual premiums 
regularly, thus enabling herself to have 
the policy fully paid several years before 
the retirement income is ready to begin. 
This is very sensible, of course, because 
it gives her a feeling of absolute security 
to know that she is always paid several 
years in advance.” 

Mrs. DuPaul finds that 
home city after-work-hour solicitation 
is necessary. The teachers are, there- 
fore, somewhat difficult to contact, but 
it is well worth the effort. She is of 
the opinion that women teachers are 
not particularly good as centers of in- 
fluence. Each prefers to keep her busi- 
ness strictly to herself and therefore not 
to refer the agent to another teacher. 


in her own 


Pilots His Own Aeroplane 


Lewis C. Burwell, Jr, CLU, Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Charlotte, N. C., and presi- 
dent of Planned Estates Associates, is 
one of the few life insurance men who 
has his own plane. He uses it consid- 
erably in his business because a sub- 
stantial part of his volume comes from 
efforts in New York and Philadelphia 
and this year he has spent some months 
in Houston, Tex., where Planned Estates 
Associates has an office, too. 


Mr. Burwell is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, class of ‘28. For a couple of 


months he sold automobiles. For a time 
he was a pilot in the Army Air Corps. 
In his younger days he played in many 
t tournaments. 
Mr. Burwell made 


tennis 
a slow start in the 


business, writing only $75,000 the first 
year. Then he began to progress. As 
he became intrigued with the possibilities 
of business insurance and estate plan- 
ning. He says he has been greatly 
helped by associates. He spends about 
73% of his time in preparing cases and 
studying prospects. 

“It takes a long time to work up a 
worthwhile case,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “In August I had one confirmed 
on which I had been working for the 
better part of a year. It involves close 
to $100,000 in annual premiums and cov- 
ers nine or ten executives of a large 
corporation.” 

Mr. Burwell’s 
insurance man, 
Fidelity Mutual 


father is a veteran life 
having been with the 
n Charlotte for years. 





Lewis C. Burwell, Jr. (right), with a friend, standing before his plane 
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This May Happen to Anyone 


By Edwin T. Golden, CLU 
New York Life, San Francisco 


To each man is given a day and his 

work for the day; 

And once, and no more, he ts given to 

travel this way. 

And woe if he flies from the task, 

whatever the odds; 

For the task is appointed to lim on 

the scroll of the gods. 

A young man, employed by a large 
corporation, was doing well. We'll call 
him Jim. In a few years he had risen 
from office boy to assistant personnel 
manager. He was in line for the man- 
agership, which is a pretty big job in 
this particular organization. He was 
originally referred to me by one of my 
policyholders in his organization. 

I had called on him many times, and 
he had listened to me, but would never 
take action. His only insurance was a 
small Group policy. He believed in life 
insurance and intended to have a life- 
insurance program, but just couldn't 
seem to ever get around to getting 
started. First, he wanted to get his 
dentist bill paid; then when that was 
paid he wanted to buy an engagement 
ring. The next excuse was that he 
wanted to talk to a friend of his in the 
business, and so it went. Finally, one 
day I decided to kill or cure the case 
as far as I was concerned. 

I had become well acquainted with 
him by now; so I phoned him with this 
opener: “Jim, I have something on my 
mind in regard to your life insurance, 
and I want to come down.” He said he 
was not ready to do anything yet, but 
I told him he couldn’t lose anything by 
hearing what I had to say 
Price of Cigarette Comment Got App 

As soon as I arrived in his office | 
said: “You and I have been playing 
along with the idea of getting your in- 
surance program under way. Consider- 
able time has elapsed. During that pe- 
riod you might have been run down by 
a truck or been a victim of some other 
fatality. My thought is this: ‘A voyage 
of a thousand miles has to begin with 
a single step.’ We'll begin your pro- 
gram with a single step. I know you 
want an insurance program, but the size 
policy you want you think you can’t 
afford, but you can take that first step 
by finding out if you are insurable.” 
I was leading him on to other steps 
when he stopped me by saying sharply, 
“I am not going to sign anything until 
I see my wife. I want to talk it over 
with her.” 

I retorted by asking him if he talked 
it over with his wife every time he 
bought a package of cigarettes. He saw 
the point and signed the app. It was not 
a large case—$3,000 with Double Indem- 
nity. 

The Tragedy 

There is waiting a work where only 

his hands can avail; 

And so, if he falters, a chord in the 

music will fail. 

He may laugh to the sky, he may lie 

for an hour in the sun; 

But he dare not go hence till the 

labor appointed is done. 

A few months later on a Sunday, he 
and his wife, returning from a picnic, 
were driving up a country road. It was 
well paved and straight as an arrow. 
Intersecting at right angles was another 
well-paved road. Vision was clear in 
every direction for miles. Another car 
was approaching the intersection at 
right angles. Each driver saw the other, 
but somehow neither seemed to realize 
that both were going to reach the in- 
tersection at the same time. Suddenly, 
and at once, both drivers awoke to the 
danger and swerved to avoid a collision. 
Jim’s car left the road, crashed against 
a telephone pole and turned over. His 





wife was not hurt, but Jim suffered in- 
juries which resulted in his death the 
next day. 

The check for $6,000 was a godsend 
to his wife. Her parents were depen- 
dent on her as her father was an in- 


EDWIN T. GOLDEN 


valid. 
of flats. 
folks downstairs. 


She and Jim had bought a pair 
They lived upstairs and her 
There was a $6,200 
mortgage and she used the insurance 
fund; to clear this. She moved down- 
stairs with her parents and rented out 
the upstairs flat. She was able to get 
her job back at the office where she 
worked before her marriage; and, with 
the income from that and the flat, she 
and her folks are able to get along 
nicely. 


To each man ts given a marble to 
carve for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the 
beauty of all; 

And only his soul has the magic to 
give it a grace; 

And only his hands have the cunning 
to put it in place. 


Insurance ‘Counselors’ 
(Continued from Page 91) 


broadcasts, which are generally five 
minutes or less in length, present short 
melodramas in which the agent is, need- 
less to say, the villian’ Listeners are 
told never to surrender their policies, 
but to bring them to the counsellor who 
will painlessly extract the cash. 


Are Examined But Not Supervised By 
State Insurance Department 


In 1940, the New York Legislature 
passed a law so broadening the defini- 
tion of “Service Organizations” as to 
include insurance counsellors, and gave 
the Superintendent of Insurance the 
power to examine them. The counsellors 
promptly began broadcasting that they 
were under “the authorized supervision 
of the Insurance Department.” One 
counsellor kept this up until the Super- 
intendent asked for information about 
his business, which he refused to give. 
Other counsellors who completed the 
Insurance Department questionnaire, 
continued advertising along these lines 
until 1941, when a new law was passed 
prohibiting such advertisements. 





Companies and 


Social Security 
(Continued from Page 94) 


she may leave little or no estate for 
the children following her death. By 
rearranging this man’s life insurance, 
on top of Social Security as a base, it 
is possible to conserve as much as $25,- 
000 of principal intact as a residual es- 
tate for his children, no matter when 
their mother may die. 


Acacia Mutual 
Some of the companies are adopting 
standard settlement agreement forms 


which are flexible, taking care of funda- 
mental needs and also making provisions 
for the Social Security features. 

One of these companies is Acacia 
Mutual. It lists the three fundamental 
needs as (1) immediate cash for clean- 
up and readjustment; (2) an income 
for the family needs while there are 
dependent children; and (3) an income 
for the widow after the children are 
grown. One aim is simple programs 
involving Social Security. Social Se- 
curity benefits can be supplemented or 
provision can be made for the “No In- 
come” gap which occurs after the young- 
est child has attained Age 18 and before 
the widow has attained Age 65. Most 





(including juvenile). 





570 Lexington Avenue 





EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


are offered to producing agents. 
our agents to increase their production readily. The mod- 
erate size of our Company permits us to know each agent 
and his problems intimately. 


We have a complete line of modern participating policies 


Write us for our agency contract. 


ae ee ae, a, 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Imsurance Company 


Our sales story enables 


New York, N. Y. 








important, the widow can within limits 
prescribed by the policyholder increase 
or decrease the monthly income durin 
the time the children are gtowing o 
It makes provisions for both the small 
and large life insurance estate. 

House Organs Feature S. S. Addresses 

House organs of the insurance com. 
panies are often featuring addresses by 
agents on Social Security or sales argu. 
ments which the companies _ prepare 
themselves. In the issue of “Field 
Service,” published by State Mutual 
which was devoted to its Virginia Beach 
convention an address, “The Use of 
Social Security as an Approach,” deliy- 
ered by Raymond W. Frank of Chicago 
was published in full. In discussing the 
subject Mr. Frank said in part: 

“Once you have a graphic illustration 
of a man’s social security benefits the 
rest is fairly easy. I usually talk about 
insuring the Social Security benefit, be- 
cause if a man’s wife remarries or if 
she goes to work, the benefit ceases, 

“It is essential that there be added 
to Social Security from life insurance 
an amount necessary to _ provide the 
minimum income for a man’s family, 
This he will agree to. When the young- 
est child is 18 years old the benefit 
ceases and there is a large gap between 
that period and his wife’s age 65. The 
graph puts as much pressure on the in- 
dividual as anything the insurance sales- 
Man Can Say. 

“Concerning the old age retirement 
benefits, remember that under the act 
they do not begin until a man has 
reached Age 65, and remember also that 
he must retire from business in order 
to secure the benefit. In the average 
case the man will have about $50 
monthly to look forward to beginning 
at his Age 65. Without the additional 
income from life insurance a man can- 
not afford to cease business activity 
when his Social Security nets him only 
$50 monthly. When his wife reaches 
Age 65, 50% of his income will be paid 
to her, or $25 monthly. This would 
give the two of them a total of $7 
monthly. In the average case I find 
the husband is about three years older 
than the wife, which leaves a gap of 
three years between the man’s Age 65 
and the time his wife reaches Age 65 
and they are eligible for their joint 
income.” 





Pursell Family 
(Continued from Page 118) 


Mutual. In 1897 he resigned his posi- 
tion with the railroad and went into 
general insurance business. 

In 1906 he was appointed general 
agent for Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
in Scranton. Three years later the 
agency was joined by Roscoe H. Keffer 
and in 1912 the agency was sold to Mr. 
Keffer who at the same time was ap- 
pointed general agent of Aetna Life in 
Scranton and now is Aetna Life’s gen- 


eral agent at 151 William Street, New A 


York City. In January, 1913, David E 
Pursell was appointed general agent 0 
Aetna Life at Reading, Pa., the tertl- 
tory covering Central and Souther 
Pennsylvania. 

Stanley H. and Lambert O. Pursell 


David E. Pursell’s son, Stanley H, | 


joined the agency and when his father 
died succeeded him as general agent: 
Stanley Pursell was graduated from 
Perkiomen School in 1911 and one yeat 
later from Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. Stanley H. Pursell has 
been a large personal writer of life in- 
surance. His personal production 
1919 was $502,000. In both of the years 


1927 and 1928 he topped $1,000,000. In 


1929 he paid for $660,000 Life and $4, 
000,000 Group. 


Lambert Ott his son, was 


Pursell, 


graduated from Mercersburg Academy § 


and Lafayette College with degree of 
B.S. in 1937. That year he entered life 
insurance. The first twelve months 1 
the business found him writing $63) 
For the first seven months of this yeaf 
he paid for $137,000. 
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